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. THE SHADOWS WHICH THREATEN FRANCE. 


By RicHarp RB, Kimpatt, 


Tur attention of the world has for the past three 
months been specially attracted to France. Not, indeed, 
for the first time within the ninety years last past. On 
the 
period, so often and by such contradictory events, chal- 
lenged the attention, the wonder and the interest of 
peoples and nations. Witness the Revolution and the 
short-lived Republic of 1792, the Consulate, the Empire, 
the Hi unre d, Days, the Bourbons again, the Revolution of 
1830, and the Orleanists, the Republic of 1858, the comp 
détut, the Second Empire, the war with Prussia, and 
Sedan, the Third Republic, and—what ? 

The recent political troubles have had their origin in the 
death of Léon Gambetta, 
the Republic, nor vet a member of the Cabinet ; scarcely, 
indeed, a leader of any party, but a man self-sufficient and 
of conscious power, devoted to his country, and to be re- 
licd on as a tower of strength in an emergency. 

Shortly after Gambetta’s death a miserable effigy of the 
great Bonaparte—a creature who, all his life, has been a 
laughing-stock in French political circles, and whom the 
lively Parisians, in their keen sense of the ridiculous, had 
nicknamed ** Plon Plon,’ known ** Prince 
Napoleon —caused to be plastered upon the dead walls of 
Paris a foolish proclamation, which was read with a burst 


otherwise as 


of derision on all sides, but which the Government 
thought of such consequence as to justify the arrest 
and imprisonment of the author, who was, however, 


after discharged from eustody, The resignation 
or two Cabinets, certain violent scenes in the A 
the placing of the Orleanist Princes, 
officers, on the retired list, together with several 
street disturbances in Paris, are events of the last few 
weeks. The as it has been termed, seems to be 
in a measure quieted. But is itaseare? In other words, 
is the present form of government in France in danger ? 
This question is the subject of the present article, and I 
hall endeavor so to treat it that the general reader may 
» able to form his own judgments, rather than take them 
on trust. To accomplish this, ] must not only place the 
present clearly before him by a careful exhibit of the sey- 
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army 


scale, 


contrary, no nation of the globe has, within that | 


| heart. 


a man who was not the chief of , 


eral conflicting parties which now agitate France, but I | 
must follow from their origin the progress of these par- | 


ties down to their present condition ‘of strength or weak- 
IT hope to avoid dry detail, and I shall speak of many 
during the last forty years, 


hess, 
occurrences of which, 
invself a witness. 

It is not necessary to refer to the history of France 
the long past. Its present condition can be well compre- 
hended by a careful observation of events beginning with 
the terrible uprising of 1789. That revolution produced 
frightful excesses ; but these fell far short of the iniquitous 
crimes and outrages of kings and nobles, which ran their 
revolting course over France, and mainly through Europe. 
When Louis XVI. was brought to the guillotine, and one 
faction after another rose to power in the dreadful compe- 
tition for human butchery, it became evident that the 
people, if they had the energy to destroy, had not the in- 
telligence to provide remedies. Paris and the large towns 
clamored for a Republic ; they witnessed its success in 
the United States, but they had no definite idea of true 
freedom, For liberty they established license, and went 
from bad to worse in their practical illustration of the 
word. 
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appeared competent in every respect to manage the whirl- 
wind and give it a direction. This was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His story is familiar to every one. How he top- 
pled kings from their seats, and laughed at the ‘divine 
right’ of rulers and prescriptive claims and hereditary 
privileges, till all Europe—that is, all titled and aristo- 
cratic Europe—trembled at his name, everybody knows by 
The ** Reds” of his time he ruled with a merciless 
hand ; but he treated them only as he treated emperors, 
kings, princes and nobles ; so the Reds were half content. 

In serving his inexhaustible ambition, Bonaparte served 
great purposes. He ministered, besides, to the vanity of 
the French nation, and notwithstanding the enormous 
number of lives sacrificed, and treasure expended and 
misery entailed, the man was dear to the hearts of the 
people, and he left a name you can always conjure with 
in France. When he was safely housed at St. Helena, 
Louis XVIITL. crept back to his kingdom. He had not a 
solitary thought except to attempt to rule after the manner 
as a Bourbon by ‘divine 
right,” and—no constitution. He struggled impotent) 
in the midst of stormy discussions for nine vears, and died 
bequeathing his troubles to his brother, Charles X., an- 
other royal incapable, who, in 1830, was driven from the 
throne to make way for his cousin, Louis Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans. As this man could not claim a title to the 
throne by “divine right,” he did not style himself King 
of France after the fashion of the Bourbon, but * King 
of the French,” it was familiarly termed, ‘The 
Citizen King.” 

This phrase was a sop to Cerberus, the grim workman of 
the barricades ; but, in fact, Louis Philippe was the can- 
didate of the Conservatives, of the rextiers, the bankers, 
the merchants and the shopkeepers of Paris—people well 
to do in the world, who looked with horror upon any 
change, and shuddered at the name of Socialist, Commun 
ist and Radical Reformer. 

Louis Philippe undertook to give France a constitu- 
tional government. He wasa discreet manager, and kept the 
peace with his neighbors, having always an eye personally 
to the main chance, so that he became the richest monarch 
in Europe. He married his children to royal husbands 
and wives, who were very rich withal, stirring up a good 
deal of bitterness among the crowned heads by his in- 
Paris was greatly improved in his 
reign, and France, during those years of peace, recovered 
her industrial vigor and largely increased in wealth. 
The Bourbon blood at last displayed itself. The King 
arrogant. ‘The crisis was precipitated by his at- 
tempt to prevent a monster banquet in Paris. The Revo- 
lution of 1848 came suddenly upon him, and under the 
name of Smith, he barely eseaped with his life into Eng- 
land. 
Just at this time an individual who was soon to becon 
a prominent figure in French history was doing voluntee ay 
duty as special constable in the C artist riots w hie h then 
prevailed in London. This was Louis Napoleon. He 
was the son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, brother 
of the Emperor, and Hortense, danghter of Josephine. He 
was at this period forty years old, At the time of his 
birth he was in the direct line of succession to the great 
Emperor, for Napoleon's son by Maria Louise was born 
three years later. In 1815, during the famous ‘‘ Hundred 
Days,” he had been presented to the army in Paris. He 
was then seven years old, just the age to have receiv ed an 
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indelible impression. Refuse. permission to reside in 
France, Hortense, with ler son, took up a residence in 
Rome. He was expelled from the country for revolution- 
ary demonstrations, and came to Switzerland, where he 
resided ‘quietly till 1836 ; then, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he made his first attempt at Revolution in France by pre- 
senting himself, with a few friends, to some regiments in 
Strasburg. He was arrested, tried and received the mild 
sentence of banishment to America, Louis Philippe con- 
sidering him, it is said, a little ‘‘eracked.”” The follow- 
ing year he came back to Switzerland to attend at his 
mother’s deathbed. Upon her death he took up his 
abode in England. 

Turning into cash his little patrimony, about $40,000, 
he organized, in 1840, the famous steamboat expedition to 
Boulogne. He landed, and with his party and his tame 
eagle was speedily captured. He was now sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. In 1846 
he made his escape, and got back safe into England. 
During the next two years he appears to have led in 
London the restless, miserable life of a man of rank and 
fashion about town, without money or social position. 
His only intimate friend was Count d’Orsay, in whose 
rooms he would sit at times the entire day smoking, and 
without uttering a word. 

No sooner did Louis Napoleon learn the course of 
events in Paris than he hastened there, and tendered his 
services to the provisional government. He was at once 
returned as a member of the Assembly from two or three 
departments. This gave great alarm to the authorities, 
and he was requested to leave France, lest his presence 
should “injure the cause of order and progress.”” There- 
upon, declining to take his seat in the Assembly, he re- 
turned at once to London, declaring, in a published 
statement, that he was ready to sacrifice all personal con- 
siderations to the good of France. In less than three 
months he was again returned to the Assembly from six 
different departments.’ Then he proceeded at once to 
Paris, boldly took his seat in the chamber, and offered 


himself as a eantlidate for President of the French Repub- | 


lic. General Cavaignac, a Conservative, a man greatly 
esteemed, whom e¥erybody outside of France supposed 
would be successful, was his opponent. Universal suf- 
frage had been decreed. The vote stood five and a half 
millions for Louis Napoleon out of a total vote of seven 
and a half millions. 

As there was no opportunity on his part to influence 
the voters, since he came to Paris wretchedly poor, while at 
this time he had not the least control of, or influence with, 
the army, his election proved conclusively the magic 
power in France of the name. The history of the next 
three years presents a perpetual scene of disgraceful 
squabbling in the Assembly, with increasing hostility to 
the President. -Then came the coup d'état of 1851, next an 
appeal by the usurper to a popular vote, by which he was 
elected alniost unanimously President for ten years. 

[ was myself in Paris at the time. Almost immediately 
after the result of the election was kuown, prints of the 
old Emperor appeared in the shop-windows and in all 
public places, on which was inscribed ‘‘ Napoleon I.” 
Some little time after anothe? print appeared, It was 
that of the young Duke of Reischstadt, the Empéror’s son 
by Maria Louise, who had died in his youth. On this 
was inscribed “Napoleon IL.” Here was the distinct idea 
of the succession to be in this subtle 'manner impressed on 
the senses of the people. It was not long before I noticed 
still a third print. It was a group of three figures—the 
old Emperor, his son and Louis Napoleon. On this was 
inseribed ‘ Les trois Napoleons.” These three engravings 





were to be seen not only in every nook and corner of 
Paris and the other large towns, but they were distributed 
in large numbers all over France—through all the de- 
partments and in every commune, at all railway stations, 
in the wine-shops and in the peasant’s cottage. 

Louis Napoleon had tried the effect of the idea, and it 
was completely successful. For the very next season, by 
an almost unanimous suffrage, he was elected hereditary 
Emperor of the French, “by the grace of God and the 
popular will,” as he chose to term it. He had conjured 
again with the name, and again its magic had not failed 
him. 

It is unnecessary to recount the history of the Second 
Empire. In July, 1870, France declared war against 
Prussia. The surrender at Sedan followed in a few 
weeks, and with it the dethronement of Louis Napoleon, 
the swift escape from the Tuileries of the Empress 
Eugenie, and her flight into England, through the inter- 
vention of an American dentist residing in Paris, who 
accompanied her, and saw her in safety on English soil. 

This brings us to the inaugurating of the third Republic 
in France. What were the conflicting parties at that time, 
and how did they stand affected toward each other ? 
France was divided into five political classes with numer- 
ous shades of subdivision which I will notice further on. 
They were the Bonapartists, the Bourbons, the Orleanists, 
the Republicans and the Communists, 

These were the conflicting elements in 1870, and these 
are the conflicting elements in 1883. The first idea natur- 
ally arising is that the two monarchical parties would 
in some way reach an understanding by which their 
strength could be united. I entertain no doubt if this 
could have been effected a constitutional monarchy would 
to-day be the government in France. What obstacle stood 
in the way ? The Orleanist party one and all were willing 
to acknowledge the Bourbon.: True; but he was child- 
less, and on his death, the house of Orleans would sue- 
ceed to the throne. Notwithstanding the seeming trivial 
objections made to the various overtures of the Orleanists, 
the real obstacle to anything like a union of forces lay in 


' o.« “1: . 
| the uncompromising hostility, I may say bitterness, enter- 


tained by the adherents of the old dynasty to the followers 
of the new. If the Bourbon never learned, he never 
forgot. From. the time the ‘‘detestable ” Due d’Orleans, 
who styled himself ‘*‘ Philippe Egalité,” joined the Revolu- 
tionists, aml, as is insisted by some, voted for the execu- 
tion of his cousin, Louis XVI, own to this present, there 
has been—indeed there can never be anything but hostility 
between the two houses. Bear in mind that Louis Phil- 
ippe, King of the French, for whom the Bourbon Charles 
X. was dethroned, was a son of ‘ Philippe Egalité,” who 
consented to the death penalty against his brother, Louis 
XVI. No, there éan be no fusion of the Faubourg St. 
Germain with the bourgeoisie of France. 

Nevertheless, the House of Orleans were on one occasion 
very close to the throne by inheritance, and so by “ divine 
right.” How this was missed forms a romantic event of 
history. For on the evening of February 14th, 1820, the 
Duc de Berri, son of the Count d’Artois (afterward 
Charles X.), was stabbed to the heart in a passageway of 
the opera-house in Paris by aman named Louvel. His 
uncle, King Louis XVIIL., who was near by, was pros- 
trated by the suddenness of the stroke. Despair fell on 
the Bourbons, for it destroyed every hope of the suecces- 
sion after the death of him who was to become Charles X. 

There came very decorously on this lamentable occasion 
to the palace, in order to express their sympathy, the 
Due d’Orleans, with his wife. However sincere this 
sympathy might have been, or how far simulated, he could 
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not fail to comprehend what was in everybody’s thoughts, 
that the death of his cousin opened the way for him to the 
throne. 

Seven months and fifteen days after this, on the 29th 
day of September, 1820, the Duchesse de Berri gave birth 
toa male child. He was hailed by the Bourbons’as the 
especial ‘ gift of God.” At his baptism, in addition to his 
first name, Henri, he received that of Dieudonné. It is 
impossible to figure the intoxicating joy, amounting, in- 
deed, to frenzy, with which the news of his birth was 
“He is the child of 
Europe,” they exclaimed. The event was accepted as asure 
token of the stability of the reigning house, and stability 
was what the country longed for. The adherents of the 
Bourbon were not content with addresses and other ordin- 
ary forms and demonstrations. 
foot. 
noble to the peasant. The amount raised proved sufficient 
to purchase a handsome estate for the infant prinee, the 
name of whteh gave him the title of the Count de Cham- 
bord, by which, indeed, he is now known, instead of his 
inherited title of Duc de Bordeaux. 

When, in 1830, Charles X. was forced from the throne, 
the old King, as he left the palace, held by the hand a 


received by royalty over all France. 


A subscription was set on 


handsome, well-grown boy, ten years old, with a brown | 


complexion, liquid dark eyes—his mother’s eyes—with 
the profile and Roman nose of the Bourbon. It was his 
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It represented all classes and conditions, from the 


grandson, the young Duke 
of Bordeaux, the “ Gift of 
God” to France, Henri, 
Comte de Chambord. The 
royal party quitted France 
with a certain degree of 
dignity, guarded by the 
household troops; they 
proceeded by slow marches 
to the coast, and thence 
embarked for Dover. The 
dethroned King, with his 
grandson and the immediate 
attendants, was provided by 








the English Government 
with quarters at Holyrood 
Castle, and there he spent 
the remainder of his days. 
When a youth I visited 
these apartments. It was 
shortly after his death, and 
before the rooms had been 
disturbed. I was much im- 
pressed by the simple sur- 
roundings of this home of 
the last of the direct line of 
the Bourbons. 

The young Comte de 
Chambord, as we will call 
him, had, from his infancy, 
been carefully guarded. He 
was brought up in strict se- 
clusion. When the boy 
went out it was in a close 
carriage, surrounded by at- 
tendants. Even at Holy- 
rood the same precautions 
were ‘maintained. This was 
unfortunate, for he came up 
utterly a stranger to the 
French people, of whom he 
knew nothing, and who 
could know nothing of him. This course was maintained 
in consequence of the morbid idea which seemed con- 
stantly to haunt Charles X., that Louis Philippe, both 
before and after he became King, was plotting perpetu- 
ally against the life or safety of his little grandson, Con- 
sidering all these circumstances, the peculiarity of his 
birth, the extraordinary impressions he must have received 
in his childhood, his exceptional training and education, 
his consequent secluded life, in which the one idea of his 
divine right to the crown of France was paramount, is it 
to be wondered at that he refuses to strike hands with the 
Orleans Princes, which step would put them at once in 
the acknowledged line of direct succession ? 

The Comte de Chambord is now in his: sixty -third year. 
It was in the second week of July, 1870, that I encount- 
ered the comte at the Hotel de Flandre, in Brussels. I 
had come from France, and was ex route for Berlin. This 
was but five days before the declaration of war by France 
against Prussia. Paris, and, indeed, the entire nation, 
was in a fever-heat of excitement, and I observed with 
great interest the movements of the Comte de Chambord. 
He was then fifty, a man fully of middle height, slightly 
round-shouldered, in manner quiet, unostentatious and 
grave ; deliberate in every movement, and without the 
least pretension in dress, manner or appearance. He took 
his roll and coffee in the little breakfast-room of the hotel, 
moving quietly in and out without attracting the least ob- 
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servation, One morning the comte came in as usual, and 
sat down at one of the little tables. He had already been 
served with his roll and coffee, when a young American 
girl, who had preceded her party into the room, ap- 
proached, and not knowing who it was, reproved the 
waiter in emphatic English for placing another person at 
a table which she claimed as hers. The comte, who un- 
derstood every word, rose, and taking his coffee and his 
roll in his hands, without noticing the young lady, but in 
© way the most quiet and inoffensive, took his seat at 
another table. 

The Comte de Chambord is a devout man in the strict 
Roman Catholic idea of the term. While France was 
convulsed and torn by the terrible events which followed 
each other with such marvelous swiftness during the 
the war with Prussia, he maintained the same undemon- 
strative manner and undisturbed temper. His “ Faith 
in God and his Destiny” has never forsaken him, and 
it is said he still believes that at the appointed time he 
will be crowned Henry V. of France. 

The eldest son of Louis Philippe was Ferdinand, Duke 
of Orleans. He lost his life by a fall from his horse in 
July, 1842. He left two sons. 
The eldest, known as the 
Comte de Paris, is about 
forty-five years old, and is to- 
day the representative of the 
Orleans dynasty. All the Or- 
leanist Princes are quiet, in- 
telligent, well-behaved gentle- 
men, with a smack of the 
worldly wisdom of Louis 
Philippe, without, as it would 
really seem, his intense powers 
of dissimulation and fondness 
for intrigue. It may be too 
soon, however, to form con- 
clusions of this nature, and -it 
is unsafe to hazard them when 
the events of the 
Weeks may, 
their fallacy. 

By the melancholy taking 
off of the son of Louis Napo- 
leon (the young Prince In- 
perial) in Zululand, where he 
was serving under the British 
flag, the ‘‘ succession ”’ fell to 
* Prince Napolean,” of whom 
we made mention at the be- 
ginning of this article, and 
who is familiarly known in 
France as ‘‘ Plon Plon.” This 
man the Empress Eugenie has 
recognized as the head of the 
Bonapartes. He is a person 
utterly without principles, and 
has been Democrat, Republi- 
ean and Imperialist by turns. 
He gave his cousin, Louis 
Napoleon, when Emperor, an 
infinite amount of annoyance. 
He has a son who is said to 
be a bright and promising 
youth, whom the young Prince 
Imperial named in his will as 
his successor. 

I have now to speak of an- 
other party which it is im- 
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possible to classify under a single name. 
muster in great numbers in Paris, and in 
towns of France. 


Its members 
all the large 
It embraces the ‘‘ Reds ” of the first 
revolution (Bonnets Rouges), the Communists, Socialists, 
Intransigents, Radical Reformers, Nihilists and Anarch- 
ists. I repeat, these people muster in force in Paris and 
the large cities like Lyons, Bordeaux and Marseilles. 
What makes them the more dangerous is that they are 
composed ordinarily of the artisans, mechanics and skilled 
workmen of these large towns, so that what they do or 
undertake to do is directed by intelligence, but an intel- 
ligence which ignores all responsibility to society as it now 
exists, and whose reforms, if carried out, would be de- 
structive of all constituted authority. This class, group- 
ing their various elements into one, is the terror of all 
well-to-do Frenchmen in the cities and throughout the 
entire country. It is also the terror of the small farmer 
and of the quiet peasant who owns and cultivates his two 
or three acres in peace, and who dreads disturbance. 
It is the class which the Republican party proper has 
most occasion to fear, and by the same reason this class is 
to-day the hope of the monarchists and of the adherents of 
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tion for the time when .the extreme radicals will break 
bounds, and by violent and successful demonstrations 
against ‘“‘law and order” threaten the safety of the Re- 
public, so that France will again be forced to take refuge 
under a monarchy or an empire. 

Lastly, in marshaling the political forces of France 
which were grouped together after the surrender of the 
Emperor at Sedan and his immediate dethronement, we 
have to notice the Republicaus. I do not say Republican 
party, for party there was none. It was composed of in- 
dividuals entertaining various shades of political faith, 
from the intelligent and serious Republicans of the old 
school through different cliques holding various modifica- 
tions of the idea down to the younger members—men of 
good education and enlightened views, but entertaining 
the extravagant, indeed impossible, theories which young 
men in the first flush of their energy are apt to entertain. 
Others there were, Orleanist in feeling, who saw no imme- 
diate opportunity for placing their own man on the throne, 
and who preferred to act with the Republicans, and so 
frustrate the plans of the other party. In this way they 
could at least mature plans of their own and wait the 
result. 

We might add to the various parties previously named 

another set, which should be called the ‘*‘ Opportunists ” 
a class to be found in every country and under all forms of 
government, who look on quietly till they discover which 
is to be the dominant party, when their adherence to it is 
proclaimed with noisy ostentation. 

We now come to the third Republic. I 
deavored to present to the reader the exact situation of 
parties when France was thrown into a state of frenzied 
confusion by the triumph of the Prussian army, and its 
victorious march on Paris. The Empire was at an end. 
What next ? 

Bear in mind, however, that the Empire did not come 
to an end because the country was specially dissatisfied 
with Imperial rule, but because irreparable disaster had 
attended the Imperial army. Had Louis Napoleon been 
victorious in the war with Prussia, his tenure of power 
would have been assured. 
prisoner, all possibility of reeuperating was for him at an 
end. 

As soon as news of the surrender at Sedan reached 
Paris, a Provisional Government met at the Hotel de 
Ville. General Trochu, an able, upright man and strict 
diseiplinarian, was named President, Resolutions ‘were 
adopted deposing the Emperor and abolishing the Senate 
and Corps Legislatif. There were in the assembly some 
of the best men of France, such men as Jules Favre, Cre- 
mieux, Ferry, Arago, Garnier Pages, Gambetta, Jules 
Simon, and others of equal merit and distinction. It 
was called ‘‘ The Provisional Government of National De- 
fense.” It undertook no work of framing a constitution, 
though the heading given to its decrees bore the title of 
* Republique Frangaise.” It seemed to be influenced by 
one thought only—namely, how to reunite the shattered 
fragments of the French armies, raise fresh troops, and 
make head against the invaders now marching rapidly 
upon Paris. 

It was a tremendous work, but all France had her heart 
in it. Meantime, the Prussian army had reached Paris- 
had invested the city, and waited quietly for starvation to 
do its work. Still the Provisional Government did not 
lose courage. About the middle of October Gambetta 
made his famous departure from Paris in a balloon, and 
landed safely beyond the reach of the enemy. His object 
was to assist in raising new levies, and, if possible, among 


have en- 
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Napoleon. For these latter are waiting in eager expecta- other things, relieve Metz, where Bazaine had permitted 


himself to be shut up with 180,000 men, at the time well 
equiped and provisioned. His disgraceful surrender on 
the 27th of October gave a final blow to any hope of suc- 
cessful resistance. The beleaguring army of the Prus- 
sians was then set free to complete the conquest of the 
Some severe contests ensued between the 
newly-raised troops and the German veterans, always with 
disaster to the French. Brave but ineffectual sallies were 
made by the French army in Paris, but only to be driven 
back with great loss. It was not, however, till the city 
was literally on the verge of starvation that it surren- 
dered. Old King William (now Emperor William) en- 
tered Paris from the Are de Triomphe, but with no display 
of the conqueror or with any arrogance of triumph. Care- 
fully prepared arrangements had been agreed on with re- 
ference to the disposition of the two armies during the 
oceupaney by the Prussians. The latter occupied the po- 
sition about the Tuileries, on the river side, while the 
French, with stacked arms, were almost immediately op- 
posite, in and around the Place Vendome. No one from 
either side was permitted to intrude on the quarters of 
the other. When the Germans marched through the 
Gardens of the Tuileries they found all the statues draped 
in crape, and the faces carefully covered with it. 

The surrender of Paris was in January, 1871. Nothing 
then remained but to agree on the terms of a peace, 
and find a Government who would take the responsibil- 
ity of ratifying these terms. ‘To this end the National 
Assembly convened at Bordeaux on the 12th of February 
Nothing can be more dramatic than 
the account by Bismarck of the interviews between him- 
self, on the one side, and Jules Favre and Thiers, com- 
missioners to treat for the terms of peace on the part of 
the nation, The tremendous of money 
demanded by Prussia was no obstacle, but the cession to 
that country of Alsace, and nearly all of Lorraine, was re- 
sisted with desperate tenacity. It was of no ayail. Bis- 
marck was relentless. 


country. 


of the same year. 


French sum 


‘Let me implore you,” said Fayre, while tears of chagrin 


| and sorrow gathered in his eyes, “not to push your ad- 


A vanquished man and a | 








vantage too far, If you insist on these cessions of terri- 
tory you will arouse the inextinguishable hatred of the 
French people.” 

“Ah,” veplied Bismarck, ‘(haf Germany has gained 
already, and I am determined to fortify against it.” 

Arriving at no conclusion, Bismarck, who had been 
carrying on the conversation in the French language, sud- 
denly commenced to speak in his own tongue. 

‘What does this mean?” exclaimed Thiers. 
well know we do not speak German.” 

‘Then send for an interpreter,” answered Bismarck, 
* for we do not seem to make any progress while I speak 
French.” 

** What is it you desire ?” said Thiers, testily. 

** Your signatures to this document.” 

Thiers seized a pen, put his name to the paper, and 
threw it aside in disgust; Jules Favre followed. The 


* You 


' sacrifice was made, and the treaty was ratified at Bordeaux 


by an almost unanimous vote, on the Ist of March, 187). 

But France had still another ordeal to pass through, for 
the Germans, having evacuated the city on the 3d of 
March, encamped on the right bank of the Seine. The 
Communists immediately began their agitation, and in a 
few days the National Guard went over to them, and a 
government was established. While the plans of the 


Communists were revolutionary in the extremest sense, the 
demand for a municipal government for Paris indicated 
This measure attached many to 


long-needed reform. 
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their side, so that the Commune was enabled to hold their 
own against the army of the National Assembly from the 
18th of March to the 27th of May. The surrender took 
place after five days’ severe fighting in the streets of Paris, 
and the destruction by fire of the Palace of the Tuileries, 
the Hotel de Ville, and other important government edi- 
fives, A strange contest—Frenchmen against French- 
men, with Germans looking on grimly with an air of 
satisfaction from across the river. 

When order was restored, Paris presented a sad spectacle. 
[ entered the city shortly after. The first sight which im- 
pressed me was that of the beautiful ‘‘Column” in the 
Place Vendome lying prostrate on the pavement; the 
statue of the great Emperor which crowned it disfigured, 
and the shaft bespattered with nud ; the Tuileries were in 
ruins; the Louvre partially destroyed; the Palais de 
Justice burnt; the Bank of France had been forced to 
advance large sums to the insurgents ; the Archbishop of 
Paris, with others obnoxious to the Communists, had been 
put to death: No excesses were committed against the 
citizens generally, nor was there any destruction of private 
property. I took occasion in my walks around Paris to 
interrogate various classes of people about the Commune. 
{ found in the stores and shops of the more aristocratic 
quarters a lasting terror of it. ‘‘ The siege,” so they said, 
‘*was infinitely to be preferred to it.” In the humbler 
quarters respectable, industrious people of the same class 
expressed to me their entire satisfaction with it. ‘It was 
a good government, and if let alone would have done 
well.” 

The principal object of the meeting of the National As- 
sembly at Bordeaux was to confirm a treaty with Prussia, 
and thus putan end to the war. There was little room for 
plots or counter-plots while France was under control of a 
foreign enemy. ‘The Imperialists were humbled, but the 
Monarchists mustered in full foree. They were largely in 
the majority in the Bordeaux Assembly. The treaty 
ratified, the King of Prussia, on the 13th of March, 
quitted Versailles, and returned to Berlin, leaving the 
German army of occupation encamped, as we have said, on 
the right bank of the Seine, near Paris. The National 
Assembly removed from Bordeaux to Versailles, and 
Thiers, who, with little opposition from any quarter, had 
presided over it, placed Marshal MacMahon in command 
of the French troops operating against the Paris Com- 
mune. I shall have occasion to speak of the Marshal 
presently. 

In August, 1871, Thiers was made President of what 
was called the French Republic—a Republic in name only 

as indicated by the heading of decrees and procla- 
mations. He had large powers, and with no express limi- 
tation of his term of office. In fact, the Act of the Assem- 
bly prolonged his tenure ‘until it shall have concluded 
its labors.” 

Thiers was in principle a Monarchist and an Orleanist ; 
but he was an honest man, who did not conceal his senti- 
ments, and who, above all things, had at heart the good of 
his country. He disliked the Germans. He formed one 
of the small band of the opposition in the Corps Legislatif 
under Louis Napoleon. He voted against the war with 
Prussia, not that, as he declared, he was averse to such a 
war, but because France was not ready. 

Thus far the reader will see that everything tended to 
favor the establishment of a constitutional monarchy in 
France in place of a republic, which existed scarcely more 
thanin name. ‘Two-thirds of the National Assembly were 
Monarchists, while the Imperialists still kept out of sight. 
On the 30th of August, 1871, a constitution was adopted 
which asserted that the Assembly had the ‘Right to use 








the constituent power as an essential attribute of the 
sovereignty with which it was invested.” 

What then stood in the way of the establishing of a 
Constitutional Monarchy by this assembly where there 
were two Monarchists to one Republican ? 

It was the Comte de Chambord whose carriage stopped 
the way! For from the day of the deposition of the 
Emperor the Monarchists had taken heart. They be- 
lieved their hour had come. But there must be union, 
or, as they called it, a fusion of the two parties. And 
why not ? The Comte de Chambord was childless, and the 
Comte de Paris, with all the Orleans family, could afford 
to wait. So the Orleanist presented himself before the 
Bourbon, tendered his homage, acknowledged his ‘* divine 
right,” and begged him to assert it. ‘The comte was in- 
exorable. He would not treat as to conditions or ternis ; 
he did not recognize any. He would countenance neither 
intrigue nor violence. When France restored to him his 
rightful crown without restrictions or limitations, he 
would accept it as the justice of God ! . 

This concluded the immediate attempt to oncé more 
impose a Monarchy on France, and its failure gave> en- 
couragement to the Imperialists to come again to the 
surface. Meanwhile the Republicans firmly stood their 
ground. They were sincere—they were patriotic, and 
“they had no thought of surrender. France was smarting 
under the severe terms exacted by Prussia. She had an 
almost fabulous sum to raise before the ‘*Army of Oceu- 


pation ” was to quit France. With marvelous energy, 


| and with a resoluteness searcely paralleled in history, the 


subscriptions went on, and on the 3d of July, 1873, the 
last Prussian soldier crossed the frontier into his own 
country. Congratulations poured in from all quarters. 
The French residents within the ‘United States sent to 
Thiers a magnificent album filled with signatures, with 
an inscription of a most complimentary character. 

“France,” as they expressed it, ‘restored to herself, 
breathed again.” ‘True, but at the same time the door 
was open for the renewal of intrigues which the un- 
happy condition of the country had before qualitied, if 
not prevented. 

There were certain signs of the times in these two years 
(1871-3,) which greatly encouraged the Republicans. 
Whenever an election was held to fill the vacancies which 
from time to time occurred, the returns were largely in 
their favor. Before this Thiers had taken strong ground 
for the Republic. Satisfied of the impossibility of any 
union of the two Monarchist parties, disturbed to see the 
Imperialists gradually gaining votes from the Monarchists, 
he declared, in November, 1872, the Republic to be the 
legal government in France, and to desire.anything else 
would be a new revolution, and the most formidable of 
all. From that time all his influence was cast for it. He 
was not long, however, to remain President. He was 
baited and thrust at by Monarchists as well as Imperial- 
ists, while the Radical element was never content. 

So in May, 1873, Thiers sent in his resignation as Presi- 
dent of the Republic. It was accepted by a vote of 365 to 
339. A motion was then made that Marshal MacMahon 
be invited to accept the Presidency. Only 392 Deputies 
voted, so that the vote was nearly unanimous. After some 
coquetting, MacMahon accepted the office. He declared, 
with the aid of God and the devotion of the army, the 
work of restoring moral order throughout the country 
would go on, and that he would maintain eternal peace 
and the principles upon which society rests. This he 
pledged on the word of an honest man and a soldier. 

MacMahon came of an ancient and honorable Irish 
family; which left Ireland at the time of the deposition of 
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the Stuarts, and took up 
their abode in France. They 


settled in Burgundy, and in- 
termarried with the noblest 
French families. The father 
of the ex-President was made 
Marquis MacMahon in 1817. 
He was a personal friend of 
Charles X., and he forfeited 
his peerage by refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to 
Louis Philippe. He left four 
sons, of whom Patrice, or Pat- 
rick, Marshal MacMahon, ex- 
President of the French Re- 
public, was the youngest. 
This ‘latter personage was 
one of those individuals fre- 
quently to be met with who 
are by nature and character- 
istics subjects of good for- 
tune. He had no salient 
points of superiority likely to 
challenge the envy of rivals, 
so that in his career he had 
the advantage which attends 
a successful mediocrity. He seems to have lacked the 
chivalrous notions of honor displayed by his father and 
elder brothers, for on the death of the former, having taken 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe, he was permitted 
to assume the title of Marquis, which his elder brother had 
declined. He received his military education at St.Cyr, and 
entered at once into active service. Notwithstanding his 
claim to be a Bourbonist, and his serving under Louis 


Philippe, he seemed quite satisfied at the usurpation of 


Louis Napoleon, who especially desired to propitiate the 
Bourbons, and hy whom he was made a General of Divi- 
sion. In the line of his successes, we must notice his 
marriage with the wealthy daughter of the Due de Cas- 
tries. He served actively in the Crimean War, and after- 
ward in Africa, resuming, from time to time, his seat in 
the Senate. In the Austro-Italian War, it is said that his 


opportune arrival at the battle of Magenta decided the fate 
On this occasion Louis 


of the day in favor of the French. 
Napoleon 
made him a 
Marshal of 
France and 
Duke of Ma- 
genta. His 
administra- 
tion in Alge- 
ria, as Gover- 
nor-General, 
was not so for- 
tunate. Close 
upon this came 
the Franco- 
German War, 
where he met 
with uninter- 
rupted re- 
verses, but was 
fortunate 
enough to 
be slightly 
wounded in 
the thigh at 
Sedan, and 
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thus escaped the responsibil- 
ity of the surrender of the 
army. Thiers, as we have 
said, afterward placed him at 
the head of the army operat- 
ing against the Communists 
in Paris. 

MacMahon, after the de- 
position of Louis Napoleon, 
had never for a moment aban- 
doned the idea of a monarchy 
for France. His chief ad- 
viser, who appeared abso- 
lutely to control his actions, 
was the Duc de Broglie, an 
irreconcilable Monarchist and 
conspirer. He is the son of 
the famous Minister of Louis 
Philippe of the same name, 
and grandson of the cele- 
brated Mme de Staél. No 
man was more obnoxious to 
the Republicans in the Assem- 
bly than he. 

And now we enter upon a 
long and desperate struggle, 
in which the existence of the Republic was threatened 
for at least five years—a Republic which existed quite as 
much by the jealousies of the factions opposed to it as 
by its own strength ; a struggle, however, in which the 
Republic every year gained strength and vigor. The term 
of the President had been fixed at seven years, which 
would continue MacMahon in office till 1880. The ob- 
ject of the Republicans was to establish a constitution 
in which the Republic should “be recognized, and perma- 
nent forms of administration established, while the Mon- 
archists felt that they had a long lease in which to plot 
and undermine, or even prepare a coup d’état, Their 
first movement was a renewal of the effort to fuse the 
Orleanist party with the Bourbons ; to this end the Or- 
leanist Princes renewed in the most emphatic manner 
their fealty to the Comte de Chambord. It was in vain. 
Among other things the comte declared that the white 
flag (the famous Fleur de Lys of France), should never be 
displaced by 
the tricolor. 


“TI will 
never,” con- 
tinned the 
comte, ‘* be- 


come a revo- 
lutionary 


King; never 
sacrifice my 
honor to the 
exigencies of 
parties ; never 
disclaim the 
standard of 
Arques and 
Ivry. My 
person is 
nothing, my 
principle is 


everything. I 
am the indis- 
pensable  pi- 





lot; the only 
one capable 
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of guiding the vessel into port. Because for this I have | Fleur de Lys and its famous traditions, rather than to the 
a mission and authority.” Tricolor, though rendered glorious by such names as 
The tricolor, as we all know, was the flag adopted by | Austerlitz, Marengo and Wagram. It has been said that 
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De Broglie sounded President MacMahon upon the pos- 
sibility of such a change, and that the old soldier sturdily 
wondered at, then, that the childless comte clung to the | replied: ‘If the white flag were raised against tho 
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bloody revolutionists of 1789, the flag under which head 
XVI. was brought to the scaffold. It is nothing to be 
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tricolor, the chassopots would go off of themselves, and 
I. could not answer either for order in the streets or for 
discipline in the army.” 

As the constitution was inevitable, De Broglie set him- 


self to work to modify, as far as possible, the Republican | 


elements. His success was comparatively slight. The 
Republic was recognized in it, and a constitutional form 
of government adopted. 
mained as before. A Senate was created, consisting of 300 
members, of whom seventy-five were to be life members, 
chosen by the Assembly. 
chosen by the people for the term of ten years. The Pre- 
sident, by the consent of the Senate, had the power to 
dissolve the Assembly and order a new election. 

All parties immediately commenced marshaling their 


The legislative assembly re- | 


1851, and nearly through the Empire, he held aloof from 
polities ; but in 1868 he took his seat in the Corps Legis. 
latif, and acted with the small body of the Oppositien:-: In 
1871 he was elected President of the National Assembly, 
which position he held for two years, and in which he dis- 
played great tact, judgment and moderation. He 
represented to be an unselfish man, pure-minded, and of 
strict integrity. He has unquestionably acted for the 
best. The Radicals, it is true, consider him too slow, but 


is 


they respect him, nevertheless, and his ‘wise, imper 


The remaining 225 were to be | 


forces for the elections to cOme off under the constitution | 


of 1875. The election for the seventy-five senators to be 
chosen for the Assembly was first held, and it was found 
that the Republicans and Radicals had elected fifty mem- 
bers, the remaining twenty-five being divided between 
the opposite factions. The elections came off in January 


| 


and February, 1876, and resulted in a great triumph for | 


the Republican party, for while in the Senate, including 
the seventy-five life members, there was a small majority 
against it, the Republicans in the Assembly had a clear 
majority of 100. MacMahon yielded, or affected to yield, 
and changed his cabinet, but still kept in his own men as 
Minister of Marine, of War, and of Foreign Affairs. The 
Assembly, fortified by their large majority, now took 
active measures against the plans of the President, which 
resulted in his having the audacity to recall De Broglie to 
power, Every circumstance points to the fact that a coup 
d’état was to have been attempted. 
that he knows it to be a fact that the first warning reve- 
lation as to MacMahon’s criminal intentions was conveyed 
to a well-known French Republican leader through a 
German friend in England, and it is further said that a 
French officer wholly spoilt the proposed coup d’ctat by 
breaking his sword instead of obeying the orders given 
to him by his superiors. The London Times also used its 
utmost influence to prevent a crisis, and warned the Or- 
leanist ‘Princes against lending themselves to it. Mac- 
Mahon was driven to the wall. He had but one resource 
left, which was to dissolve the Assembly and go to the 
country for a new election. 
dissolution by a small majority. 
of the most hotly contested elections on record., The 
Monarchists had the advantage of a President who 
favored their cause and used all his power for the return 
of their candidates, but the Republicans had a strong 
held upon the country, as the result of the election 
showed, which gave them a largely increased majority over 
their opponents. 

The President attempted to form a new Cabinet, but 
without immediate success. The Reactionists seemed for 
a time panic-stricken, and some time after, on a resolution 
touching certain regulations of the army which MacMa- 
hon was not willing to carry out, he sent in his resignation 
as President. This was in June, 1879, one year before his 
term of office would have expired. Francis Paul Grévy 
was at once elected in his place. 


sonal influence” seems daily to grow more effective and 
prominent. 

This article is concluded. T shall consider my effort 
felicitous if I have been successful in my attempt in 
enabling the general reader to form his own judgments, 
based upon the exact condition of the parties in France. 
He cannot fail, we think, to perceive that the Republie 
has been gradually gaining strength and a permanent 
hold upon the French nation for the last twelve 
and that every additional year of existence adds 
permanency. 


vears, 


to its 
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“Habits are stubborn things, 

And by the time a man is turned of forty 

His ruling passions have grown so very haughty 
There’s no clipping of their wings.” 


Tue above lines are quoted from memory, from a bit of 
pleasantry, written, it is supposed, by the subject’s warm 


| est friend, Joseph Addison, on the occasion of Sir Richard 


Karl Blind asserts | 


, the generous wine from their ever-charged glasses, 


The Senate assented to the | 
Then took place one | 


He is a native of the | 


Jura, on the very borders of Switzerland, was a law student | 


in Paris in 1839, and fought behind the barricades that 
memorable year. He gained considerable prominence at the 
Bar in defense of members of the Radical party, who were 
charged with political offenses. He was a member of the 
Assembly of 1848, and entertained moderate Democratic 
views. He was a strong opponent of the presidential ad- 


| 


Steele’s marriage, and his consequent absence from the 
nightly meetings of the moralists, wits and humorists, at 
Will’s Coffee-house, London, in the eighteenth century. 
Dr. Johnson, Addison, Pope, Dryden, Congreve and 
Prior, were a few of the number of those intellectual 
giants who periodically electrified the literary world 
with the effusions emanating from, and inspired by, the 
clouds of smoke inhaled from their favorite pipes, and 
emitted from mouth and nostrils, sipping occasionally 
There 
were truly giants in the days of Queen Elizabeth and 


} Queen Anne. 


The absenee of Dick Steele from this intellectual 
coterie, with his wit, his humor, that wonderful bonhomic 

simple heart that he was—and his Irish brogue withal, 
created a void, and left the club, as it were, like the play 
of ‘** Hamlet” without the Prince. 

I shall have occasion to quote again from this master- 
piece of innocent, friendly satire, and it is to be hoped 
that your learned and accomplished Mr. S—— may be 
enabled to enlighten the public in the matter of its author- 
ship. Its truth is unquestionable, and ’tis no less true 
to-day than it was a hundred and seventy or eighty years 
ago. 

Man is especially given to the use and to the abuse of 
narcotics. Nature seems to crave them in one form or 
another. This fact has been observed by all travelers. 
Throughout the known world no race of men has yet been 


| discovered that has not manifested a more or less inor- 


dinate appetite in this respect. 

The narcotic peculiar to the North American Indians 
was the smoking and inhaling from a calumet the leaf of 
an indigenous plant, called tobacco, which grew in the 
southern latitudes of America. 

Tradition and history are silent in respect fo the exisf- 
ence of the habit of smoking in any ofher part of the 
world, save, perhaps, in China, where opium was used, 


ministration of Louis Napoleon. After the coup d’etut of | smoked from a peculiar pipe, so extensively and with 
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such deleterious effect as to cause it to be denounced 
In no other part’ of the | 


as a crime, and prohibited. 
world, nor in any age, have the evidences of the existence 
of the habit been discovered. The ruins of ancient cities, 
temples and mausoleums, have been wnearthed and 
searched by scholars and antiquarians, yielding their 
long pent-up treasures ; but no trace of this now world- 
wide habit has been as yet discovered. No pipe, nor any 
object resembling one! Nor is there any allusion to the 
practice occurring in the Sacred Scriptures. The edu- 
met, with its pleasures, its consolations and its pastimes, 
laid buried perdu in the green glades and barren wastes 
of the American Continent, enjoyed only by the simple 
savage Indian, who roamed unrestrained throughout its 
vast forests and boundless plains. 

He alone, of all the world, had been vouchsafed during 
all these ages the inexpressible sensations of pleasure and 
repose resulting from this indulgence. 
ing effects created in the fragrant fumes as they issued 
from his lungs through his nostrils in two thin streams, 
curling first heavenward, then to the earth, a divinity 
whom he worshiped. 

In all the serious transactions of his life, the initial step 
was the filling the calumet with the sacred plant, and for- 
mally passing it round the circle of councilors. Treaties 
of peace, alliance or tribute, were thus ratified. So that 


‘smoking the pipe of peace” was equivalent to the eating | 


of salt in an Arab’s camp. 
The calumet was made of a rather hard, fine-grained 
red stone found on the Upper Mississippi. The stem, of 


*hickory—about four feet in length, an inch and a half 


broad, and a quarter of an inch thick in the middle, bev- 
eled toward the edges—was stained red, and decorated 
with etchings of various fantastic figures, with a scalp or 





Its dream-inspir- | 





two pendent from it, to invest it with dignity and char- | 


acter. This was the famed calumet, or pipe of peace. 


| 
The lam-hak, or war-pipe, served the double purpose | 
> 


of a formidable offensive weapon and a pipe. 


Tt was made | 


. . | 
of stone, with the sharp edge of an ax, and a pipe at the 


butt, the helve serving as a stem. Our early colonists 
have attested the skill which characterized the savage 
warriors in the use of this weapon ; and their astuteness 
and love of gain soon flooded the wilderness with what 
they called tomahawks, manufactured of steel in England. 
They bartered them to the Indians for their lands and 
their peltries, even at the expense of security to them- 
selves, in supplying their enemies with such a formidable 


weapon ; so that the Yankee tomahawk soon supplanted | 


the crude instrument of stone they had found at their first 
advent. It is carried either in the hand or thrust into a 
belt about the waist. . 

Indian women never smoke ; nor do the youths until 
they have qualified themselves by some specific deed to 
enter into the councils of the tribe. Tobacco was held in 
the highest esteem, a gift of the gods, and smoking was 
considered a sacred luxury, unfit for the weak lungs of the 
frailer sex, or of the rude, maturing youth. 

The erude plant was found too highly impregnated with 
the nareotie principle to be held for any length of time in 
the lungs ; hence another plant was sought of similar but 
milder properties to mix with, and thus reduce the 
strength of, the tobacco, and at the same time to give it a 
nore aromatic flavor. This mixture was called kinconi, 
Auglicised into kiniconickh—a name given by manufacturers 
to a peculiar smoking tobacco. Various herbs and shrubs 
are used for this purpose by the Indians, depending upon 
the locality of their respective habitations. In the South 
and middle regions of the continent the leaf of the shum- 
ach, gathered in the Autumn, is used ; on the great plaius 





West, the bark of the red willow; and in the Rocky 
Mountains, and further West, the leaf of an evergreen 
ground vine which grows in the forests of fir, called by 
the Canadian trappers herde, is dried, and thus used. 

It remained for the Virginians, North Carolinians and 
Georgians to discover the soothing effects of the plant 
when chewed. The Indians never desecrated their favor- 
ite plant by such vile uses, 

Sir Walter Raleigh, the illustrious statesman in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, had the honor of first intro- 
ducing the habit of smoking tobacco at the court of that 
famous sovereign, If he had achieved nothing else to 
make himself famous, that alone would have been suf- 
ficient to satisfy the ambition of any one man. To have 
discovered and introduced to the civilized world such a 
hidden boon, to fill the void which had existed for so 
many ages, and for which men had ignorantly craved, was 
almost equivalent to the discovery of the New World itself. 
With such a splendid endorsement, what wonder that the 
nobility and gentry of England took kindly to the habit, 
and that it spread thence rapidly to every court, and 


| thence again to the people throughout Europe ? 


Sir Walter had visited America about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, with the view, like many of his noble 
contemporaries, of colonizing some quarter of the New 
World. In the few years that he remained he acquired 
the pernicious habit, as many women persist in character- 
izing smoking. It was a novelty then amongst the whites, 
but the great man, yielding to the fascinating influences 
of the plant, acknowledged that it was a desideratum man 
had yearned for for thousands of years. He made the 
habit respectable, fashionable ; and, with little effort, 
forced it on the European courts on his return thither, 
provided with a goodly supply of pipes and tobacco. 
Queen Bess herself was suspected of indulging occasion- 
ally in a whiff. 

The chronic fullness of the head and the catarrh which 
afilicted the Scotch, owing to the dampness of their celi- 
mate, giving them the broad nasal accent which has been 
observed, inspired, one would suppose, the thought of 
converting the tobacco-plant into snuff. They could per- 
ceive no good in smoking, aud denounced it as emanating 
from the devil. But they beat the devil around the bush, 
and took very kindly to snufting. 

Perceiving at once the exquisite sensation of sneezing 
produced by the trituration of the snuff, and the conse- 
quent secretions, which gave relief to the overstrained 
and overcrowded brain, the habit of snuffing, too, became 
fashionable, and spread throughout Europe. At that 
period the Courts of France and Scotland were in inti- 
mate relations, hence France accepted the novel dissipa- 
tion with alacrity and enthusiasm. Philosophers, sages and 
scholars discovered in it a balm, a nepenthe for the inspi- 
ration of their hitherto dormant thoughts. Princes and 
nobles, bishops and priests, were not slow, and readily 
yielded to the general infection. Courtiers vied with each 
other in ostentatiously displaying their exquisite snuff- 
boxes. Dowagers gracefully yielded to the mania, and it 
was to them that the French exquisite lavished his courtly 
attentions as he approached, tabatitre en main, offering une 
prise from the jeweled bauble., Sovereigns indicated 
their preferences by presenting to the fortunate object of 
it a golden snuff-box, ornately jeweled, and surmounted 
by his own portrait and cipher. Thus, at this day, heir- 
looms the most fondly cherished are snuff-boxes deseend- 
ing from a remote ancestry. 

Nor is this the only method in vogue of using snuff. In 
several of the Southern States—and, for aught I know, 
in many of the Northern and Western ones, too — the 
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THE SHADOWS WHICH THREATEN FRANCE.—.THE CHATEAU D EU.—SEE. PAGE 514, 


practice of dipping is very common amongst the women ; a] Emerging then, innocent and blooming, from this dis- 
mere apology, indeed, for chewing. A box of snuff is | gusting practice, they'll lift up their delicate hands in holy 
kept in some secluded corner of the house ; each individ- | horror that their brothers should be found smoking ! 

ual dipper provides herself with an althea stick about six The perversity of the human mind is beyond compre- 
inches long; buth ends being shred, until the fibres make | hension! Nay, it has been observed that she who has, 
a soft brush. First wetted, either end is dipped into the 


perhaps, just emerged from the rank fumes of her own or 
snuff, and applied vigorously to the teeth and gums. A | her husband’s “nigger head” at home, is apt to be the 
coterie of young ladies will thus, in the solitude of their | first to complain in the cars of the odor of a fine Havana, 
chambers, employ themselves for hours, gossiping the | smoked with the utmost delicacy by a gentleman on the 
while upon the affairs of their unsuspecting neighbors. | platform ; insisting that it shall be thrown away, and 
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THE COMTESSE DE CHAMBORD, 


protesting that the smoke affected her nerves, forsooth ! 
Imagine, if you can, kind reader, those mental poten- 
tates of the world, Dr. Johnson, Addison, Steele, Gold- 
smith, and a host of others, assembling night after night 
at Will’s Coffee-house, each with his long clay pipe, puff- 
ing the fragrant weed, filling the whole room with fumes 
as dark as science, metaphysics ! They smoked and drank 
and cracked their jokes! And from these social fumes 
emanated essays and moral effusions whi¢h, when they 
appeared in the Rumbler, the Tattler, the Idler or the Spee- 
idor, would electrify the literary world. 
thing inexpressibly 
social in the habit. 
Be it in company or 
in the solitude of 
one’s chamber, 
one never 
with his pipe. ‘‘”Tis 
his meat and drink 
and physic !” 


own 


is alone 


“To see the friendly 
vapor 
Curl around the mid- 
night taper.” 


The human 
lect to 
craved with its expan- 
sion some soothing 
and yet inspiring in- 
fluence, possessed 
only by the heavenly 
fumes of tobacco. 
The moment it was 
discovered by the im- 
mortal Raleigh, like 
some truth or self- 
evident proposition 
that had lain hidden 
for thousands of years, 
he might have ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Lo! the 
long-lost element man 
has craved these 
countless ages! Hail 


intel- 


seems have 


There is some- | 





THE COMTE DE PARIS, 





THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD, 


| to thee, thou divinity! I will e’en transport thee to my 
| native soil, and make a god of_thee, to be worshiped 

by all mankind! The great, as welt as the lowly, shall 
| be numbered amongst thy devotees! Princes shall find 
| solace and relaxation from the cares of state in thy 
| curling vapor! Statesmen and divines, philosophers 
| and scholars, shall find in thy fumes the embodiment of 
| their mystic thoughts! The soldier, the sailor, the 

plowman, and the puling granny in the chimney-corne: 
| shall form pictures of the beloved ones at home, and find 
| consolation and hope and final triumph, in worshiping at. 


‘thy. shrine! No 
fabled spirit ever 
emerged from its 
bottled prison s0 


potent in its power! 
Thou shall count thy 
new proselytes by the 
million !” 

And so it has 
proved! All Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North 
and South America, 
have yielded to the 
benign influences of 
tobacco, some to a 
greater extent than 
others 5 for, in some 
countries, especially 
in Spain and her col- 
onies, and throughout 
the Orient, the women 
smoke as well as the 
men. 

The pipe, being the 
aboriginal method of 
using tobacco, contin- 
ue 1 in vogue through- 
out the eighteenth 
century. The pecu- 
liar form given to it 
was governed by the 
genius of the people 
and the material at 
hand. In England 
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the common clay pipe prevailed, the dilettante and mili- 
tary snob affecting the Irish dudheen —a small, short 
clay pipe, blackened with age and use. This pipe is said 
to be very sweet, and is highly prized. 

The Germans, who dissipate in this respect more than 
any other people, smoke a pipe almost exclusively. Their 
pipes are made of porcelain, with a cherry stem and pliant 
mouthpiece. The bowls are beautifully ornamented with 
landscape and portrait paintings. No object in life pre- 
sents such an air of contentment and self-satisfaction as 
the portly Dutch Burgomaster, with his pipe resting on his 
bosom, dozing after a hearty meal and countless schooners 
of weiss beer. 

In Austria the meerschaum—a beautiful, soft, white 
stone—is elaborately fashioned into various fantastic 
shapes, so that really it is the xe plus ultra of pipes. The 
newness of the stone soon wears off, and the exuding 
nicotine penetrates all the pores, and gives to it a beauti- 
fully shining surface, of an exquisite mahogany color, 
mottled or in veins. These are collected by amateur 
smokers, and are highly prized. 

In the Orient, the chibouque is the pipe of cere- 
mony. This is simply a common red clay pipe, with 
flaring lips, a stem of jasmine, some four feet long, ter- 
minating in a spherical mouthpiece of amber, which, 
with the rich, is encircled with jewels. A small copper 
pan is set on the floor opposite the smoker, in which the 
pipe is résted by the servant, who has previously lighted 
it, and Hands it, with a salaam, to master or guest. TVilled 
with the Syrian /vfehié, the smoking of a chibouqne is a 
luxury, indeed. 

Another method of sinoking very common in Eastern 
countries is with the nargile. This is an urn-shaped glass 
flask with a narrow neck, holding about a quart of liquid. 
In lieu of a stopper, a red clay pipe, similar to the chi- 
bouque, is inserted at top. 
with a mouthpiece of amber or metal coiled around the 


flask, or stretched out to its full length, is inserted at the | 
neck of the flask, so that when an inspiration is taken the | 


smoke passes through the rose-water with which the flask 


is filled, and is thus cooled before reaching the lungs, into | 


which it is inhaled. 

The tobacco smoked in the nargile is a peculiar Persian 
plant called fmbal. 
the common tobacco plant, and milder in its character, It 
ix never cut fine, nor crumbled, but the erude leaf is 
placed in a cloth, moistened and partially dried by squeez- 
ing inthe fingers. It is then deposited in the pipe, ‘a live 
coal placed én'top, set on the floor beside the smoker, and 
the aniber'end of the stem handed to him by the servant, 
with a salaam. This method of smoking, and the peculiar 
characteristics of the plant, are said to be especially bene- 
ficial in cases of asthma and lung complaints. 

Pipes of various patterns and styles are smoked through- 
out the world. In this country a hundred varieties are in 
use, among Which the corn-cob and green brier-root are 
the most unique. But the most unique and the simplest 
of all pipes are those manufactured on the spot by the 
savage negro of Central Africa. With a little spittle, or 
other water, the earth is moistened, and a pipe is con- 
structed on the ground in a few minutes. It is charged, 
lighted, and, in turn, each one of the hungry group stoops 
and inhales a long-drawn whiff, retires to a distance to 
enjoy the exquisite sensations of ejecting the smoke 
throngh his nostrils at his leisure. 

Cigars and cigarettes, doubtless, had their origin 
amongst the negro slaves on the tobacco plantations in 
Cuba. Observing the contentment of their masters, and 


The leaf is very much smaller than 


the quiet satisfaction they manifested whilst inhaling “the 


The stem, a long elastic tube | 


fragrant fumes from their pipes, what more simple than 
for the slaves to improve upon the pipe, and roll a few 
crude leaves in a cheap coyn-shuck, and thus in this 
simple form themselves enjoy the inspiring fumes? Or 
even to roll the leaves in the rude shape of the present 
fragrant havana—what more easy or more natural in the 
tobacco-patch ? Hence, I have no doubt, originated the 
highly - prized havana and cigarettes. The latter, of 
late years, have almost entirely supplanted the pipe and 
cigar. The pleasurable occupation of rolling them, and 
their short but sufficient duration, have made them popu- 
lar, especially amongst business men. 

A compromise, it would seem, has been effected between 
the pater and mater familias in respect to smoking, for 
scarcely a mansion hs been erected of late years, however 
unpretentious, that is not provided with an exclusive 
smoking-room. 
| The ladies, with one accord, have never ceased to wage 
a relentless war against the habit of smoking. Like Re- 
beeea Stripe in the poem— 

“Who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice. 
Thrice a week the house was scoured from top to toe, 
And the floors were serubbed so very bright 
You could scaree stand upright, 
For fear of sliding, . 
But that she took delight in. 
She railed against the filthy herb, tobacco, 
Protested that it spoiled her best chintz curtains, 
And cost her many pounds in stucco, 
Then she quoted old King James, who sayeth: 
‘Tobacco is the devil's breath! 
Dick gave up his favorite pipe, 
But, alas! the time must come when she must die! 
Imagine now the doleful ery, 
Of female friends, old aunts and cousins, 
Who to the funeral came by dozens, 
Undertaker’s men and mutes, 
Stood at the door like melancholy rooks, 
But grief makes folks dry! 
Cake and wine were handed round, 
But Dick was nowhere to be found, 
They searched the house about throughout, 
Every nook and corner shelf 
They all thought he'd hanged himself. 
At length they found him, guess you where ? 
My dear friends, ‘twill make you stare 
Perched upon Rebecea’s coffin, quite at rest. 
Smoking a pipe of Kirkman’s best.” 








Pray, then, give o’er this little war, my fair readers. 
| Yield to the inevitable with a good grace. Fill and light 
| your dear lord’s pipe, or roll with your delicate fingers his 
cigarettes, and, like John Anderson, my joe, John, clim) 
the hill together, enjoying your respective pastimes and 
your pleasures till you meet together at the foot—Ainsi 
soit il! 

Finally, tobacco, both for chewing and smoking, has 
come to be as much a necessity to man as any other article 
of diet, and’ supplies of it are provided for home con- 
sumption and for. expeditions with quite as ‘much care. 
Governments have been forced to recognize the importance 
of the item in the purchase of rations for the army and 
navy. Even at the Military Academy at West Point, the 
authorities, after battling with the habit for sixty years, 
sending many a poor wight to grief in consequence of the 
demerit the forbidden indulgence has occasioned, have 
made a virtue of necessity, and provide a liberal ration of 
the weed for the youthful devotee. 

And many good pastors, I can assure you, my fair 
readers, driven to the innocent deception by your frowns, 
have sought the undisturbed and sacred purlieus of their 
studies to enjoy in quiet reverie and repose the inspira- 
tions of a fayorite pipe. Would it not be better, and 
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inwne. greatly to your own advantage as ivell‘as to theirs, 
were they to meet together in clubs, as those intellectual 
giants did of old, at Will’s or Button’s coffee-houses, in 
Lendon, and discuss and interchange ideas on the subjects 
of, their respective discourses, enjoying the while their 
pipes and an occasional tipple ? Would not this tend to 
bring us back to those good old’ days, and create that 
unison in Christ's Church so earnestly desired and so 
ardently prayed for? Try it, Wessiewrs les Dispu/ants, and 
may /e Lon Diew aid and abet vou in the effort ! 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

‘Lue first European banners unfurled upon the shores 
of the New World, of which we have any authentic ac- 
count, are those of Columbus, who landed on the small 
island of San Salvador, October 12th, 1492. Doubtless his 
ideas of a new world came from Iceland, which he visited 
early in 1477, 

His son writes that Colrmbus, dressed in searlet, 
stepped ashore, and planted the royal standard of Isa- 
bella, emblazoned with the arms of Castile and Leon, A 
white flag with a green cross was its companion. 

fin 1499 the eastern coast of South America was ex- 
plored, and eight years later the discovery was announced 
to the world by a Florentine, Americus Vespucius, who 
wave name to the Western Continent. About this time the 
Cabots planted on the shores of North ‘America the ban- 
ners of England, and of St. Marks, of Venice. The early 
voyvagers found that the Indians of North America carried 
as a standard a pole covered with the wing-feathers of 
eagles, 

Then Aubert, and soon after, Cartier, planted, at Gaspé, 
the white flag of France, with its triple leur-de-lys. 

The red cross of St. George floated from the mast of the 
Viuyflower, 1620, when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Roek, 

Hudson sailed into New York harbor with the Dutch 
flag, a tricolor—orange, white and blue 
the letters W. I. C.—betokening the proprietary rights 
of the Dutch West India Company—floated fer half a 
century over Manhattan Island, while the royal banner 
of Sweden flashed in the sunlight on the banks of the 
Delaware for a brief season. , ‘, 

The snowy banner of France was planted_at Port Royal, 
in South Carolina, and at the St. John’s, in Florida, but 
wave way to that of Spain, which has been reared at one 
time or another from the Potomac to Cape Sable, and 
thence to the Rio Grande, and along the western bank of 
the Mississippi, from its source to its delta, and thence 
westward to the sea. 

The Jleur-de-lys of France were long in proud sover- 
cignty not only in Canada, on the Kennebec, Lake Cham- 
plain, at Oswego, Niagara, Pittsburg, and in the whole 
valley of the Mississippi. 

The tricolor of France floated once, and ogee only, on 
our soil for twenty days, at New Orleans, when Spain sur- 
rendered Louisiana to France, 
ferred to the United States. ; 

During the colonial and provincial periods the use of 
the English flag continued from Maine to Georgia, with 
the addition of many devices and mottoes. 


and before it was trans- 


Some flags were all red, with white horizontal stripes, 
or red and blue stripes ; others were red, blue, white or 
yellow, Upon these were the pine or ‘‘ Liberty Tree,” and 
the words, ‘‘ An Appeal to Heaven”; also stars, the cres- 
cent, anchor, beaver, and serpent—under the latter, 
‘Don’t tread on me.” A flag at the battle of White 
Plains bore the words, ‘‘ Liberty or death.” 





and this with | 





On January 2d, 1776, at Cambridge, Mass.,. was first 
hoisted the ‘Grand Union” flag of the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew, and the thirteen alternate red 
and white stripes, emblematic of the union of the thirteen 
colonies against the oppressive acts of British tyranny. 

This was the flag in use when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read by the Committee of Safety at Phila- 
delphia, in the presence of Washington, in New York, and 
from the balcony of the State House, in Boston. 

On the 14th of August, 1777, Congress resolved ‘ That 
the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nately red and white, and that the union be thirteen 
stars, white, in a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 

Once the stripes were increased to fifteen, but in 1818 
they were changed back permanently to thirteen, perpetu- 
ating the original thirteen States of the Union ; and it was 
decreed that for every new State coming into the Union a 
star should be added. The stars have five points ; those 
on our coins, six. They were first arranged in a circle, 
afterward in the form of a large star, and now in parallel 
lines, 

The flag of Mexico was acknowledged as supreme in 
Texas, New Mexico, California and Arizona, and was super- 
seed by the Lone Star of Texas before the Stars and 
Stripes received its honors. 

For five years the Confederate flags waved triumphant 
over most of the Southern States. 

The Russian flag was recognized not only in Alaska, but 
at Bodega Bay, in California. 

Thus many parts of the United States have witnessed a 
succession of national flags. Over Texas the French, 
Spanish, Mexican, Texan, American and Confederate flags 
have floated ; over Florida, French, Spanish, English, 
American and Confederate ; in Louisiana, the Lilies of 
France, the Spanish flag, the Tricolor, the American and 
Confederate flags ; in California, Spanish, Mexican, Rus- 
sian, and American. 


HANDWRITING OF FAMOUS MEN. 

Someries half a dozen engravers are engaged in ren- 
dering an artist’s drawing of a single subject, which, when 
finished, presents to the unpracticed eye one uniform 
style. . Nevertheless, a practiced eye can discover where 
each individual engraver’s work leaves off, and where that 
of every one of the rest begins! In handwriting, as in 
other arts and in literature, ‘the style is the man.” For 
all that, the evidence of handwriting, as of style gener- 
ally, is not to be relied on when men’s lives and liberty 
are at stake. Still less can character be judged from 
handwriting. Braye men may perpetrate a timid serawl, 
generous and high-minded men may write a mean hand, 
and cowards produce a bold and flowing script. Porson, 
the great Greek scholar, among the untidiest of students, 
wrote neatly and elegantly, Cromwell's writing, though 
large, is shaky, Shakespeare's signature is not partien- 
larly clear. Napeleon Bonaparte wrote illegibly, it is said 
purposely, to hide his bad spelling. The handwriting of 
the tortuous-minded Charles I. is as clear and striking as 
that of Thomas Carlyle is erabbed and indistinct. On the 
other hand Queen Elizabeth's writing is magnificent. 
Edgar Allen Poe wrote beautifully, and with scarcely an 
erasure ; whereas the manuscripts of Charles Dickens, to 
be seen in the Forster collection at South Kensington, are 
rugged, and full of alterations and emendations. 

Again, handwriting depends for its style on the school 
in which it is taught, and the purpose to which it is ap- 
plied. The manuscript of Byron, of Thomas Campbell, 
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and of Thackeray may be called the literary hand. It is 
uniform in color, small and fairly legible, but without a 
superabundant curve or flourish. The great mass of 
“copy” which passes through the hands of a modern 
printer is more or less of the same character. A commer- 
cial hand, as it is called, is something quite different. 
Given an envelope addressed by a city clerk, and one 
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a 


from the hand of a University professor, and it is well. 
nigh certain that the former will be more distinguished 
for elegance and clearness than the latter. 

Again, the writing of the rustic and uncultured class is 
so much alike as to defy differentiation. All this goes to 
prove that the evidence of experts must be taken with the 
| proverbial grain of salt, 





A BURDEN 


A WEARY heart made moan, " 
And this was still its sigh: Basi, Wy ee 
“Was never a heart so lone, si! »” 
So comfortiess as I! 
O! never did tired eyes weep 
Such bitter, bitter brine; 
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And never before pressed weight so sore 
On shoulders weak as mine; 
Ah, me! 
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With eyes and thoughts afar, 
She saw not, while she wept, 

How, through the door ajar, 
A little child had crept. 

A toddling two-years’ babe, 
It stole by shy degrees 

rill its head was pressed to her heaving breast, 
And it slept upon her knees: 
Soft, soft, 

It slept upon her knees. 


Her tears gushed forth amain, 
But these were tears of grace; 

Her heart was sick with pain 
For the little famished face. 

And when the round eyes oped, 





On shoulders weak as mine!’ 
‘ 
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She soothed the child and fed; 

kissed it oft, and she laid it soft, 

And watched beside the bed— 
Watched, watched, 

And watched beside the bed. 


When sunrise lit the pane, 
No baby blessed her sight; 
But, lo! where its head had lain, 
A hovering haloed light! 
And gone from the weeper’s heart 
Was the weight that pressed 89 sore; 
Her tears might flow for another's woe, 
But she wept for her own no more; 
Ah, no! 
She wept for her own no more. 
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Tr was my last day of single blessedness ! 


A TRAP FOR A YOUNG BRIDE. 
By W. J. MorGAN. 
To-morrow, 


I think I see Adolphe putting the last finishing touches 


ere noon, would see me ranked among the noble army of | to my hair, adjusting the exotic flower in my buttonhole, 


Benedicts, or martyrs, as my uncle, the most inveterate of | dusting every speck off my boots. 
bachelors, would have it. 


do; how to 
get through 
it all, even 
during a long 
June day, 
seemed a 
puzzle. 
Imprimis — 
Morning— 
Park, with my 
betrothed, her 
last canter as 
Annie Beltra- 
vers, luncheon 
at her father’s 
house, a visit 
east of Tem- 
ple Bar to my 
family solici- 
tors, a drive 
afternoon in 
park on my 
old regiment’s 
drag, dinner 
with myuncle, 
Sir John Cole- 
brooke, whose 
only favorite 
nephew and 
heir I was. 
The Opera— 
and, as a 
grand finale, 
a farewell 
supper to my 
late brother- 
officers, who 
all called me 
a fool to sell 
out of a crack 
cavalry corps, 
and throw 
away my lib- 
erty at five- 
and-twenty, 
whilst in their 
hearts I be- 
lieve they all 
envied my 
good fortune 
in winning 
the belle of 
the season. 


Such was to be the order of the day, and I hastened to 
get myself up under the surveillance of my French valet. 
What pains I bestowed on my toilet-—engaged men always 
Now I have done with such follies, and leave them 
to my eldest boy, just passed for Sandhurst. The coat that 
fitted me so faultlessly then would not now button round 
my waist by six inches—out upon time! 


do ! 
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A TRAP FOR A YOUNG BRIDE. —“‘ SHE RAN TO HER ROOM, AND RETURNED BREATH 
A ROLL OF NOTES.” 


tedious. 





Vol. XV., No. 5—34. 
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LESS WITH 


I think I see myself 
| seated at last on my thoroughbred, Ladybird, and speed- 


It was the day before my wedding, and I had plenty to | ing along toward Grosvenor Square. There she was, my 


bride elect, in 
all the glory 
of youth and 
loveliness, 
already wait- 
ing for me. 
How well 
the tight- 
fitting habit 
showed off the 
delicate pro- 
portions of 
her sylph-like 
figure, how 
well the little 
bl ack - velvet 
hat, with its 
white ostrich 
plume, be- 
came her-— 
how perfectly 
she managed 
her steed ! 
What castles 
in the air we 
built ‘that 
sunny morn 
in Rotten 
Row !” What 
matter that 
they are still 
unrealized! 
That I am not 
Prime Minis- 
ter, nor Vice- 
roy of India, 
but a_ plain 
country gen- 
tleman, keep- 
ing a pack of 
hounds for the 
amusement of 
my neighbors, 
open house to 
all good fel- 
lows, and 
striving, with 
Annie’s assist- 
ance, to bring 
up our young- 
sters in the 
way that they 
should go- 


no easy matter in these railroad times. But Iam growing 


That ride, like all happiness, came to an end; that 
luncheon was discussed, and I drove to Messrs. Surefast 
& Vellum, and inscribed my name on various parchments. , 

The senior partner was marvelously polite, and insisted 
on opening a bottle of rare old port (I found why some 
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hours later), in which to drink our future happiness. 
I next occupied the seat of honor on the drag of the 


—th Hussars, duly presented myself at my uncle’s house | 


in Park Lane, and was ushered into the drawing-room by 
the old butler. 

“Just twenty minutes late, Harry,’ 
consulting his chronometer. 

Thad scarcely time to apologize ere the gong summoned 
us to a dinner worthy of Lucullus. 

‘‘The wine stands with you, Harry,” said my uncle. 
“Why, bless the boy, he is so taken up with his 
bride that he forgets his old uncle.” 

“A thousand pardons,” said I, refilling my glass ; 
“but, to tell-the truth, I was thinking it was high time I 
was off to Covent Garden—though, indeed, Annie told me 
it was not likely she would go.” 

“Then, don’t you go either, my boy. I shall be glad of 
a little more of your company ; and, by-the-by, it is cus- 
tomary, is it not, on these occasions, to give the bride 
some present ?” 

I replied that it certainly was usual. 

“‘In my day it was quite the reverse—we were the 
givers—cake and gloves to all our friends ; however, I or- 
dered this little ring to be made by Storr & Mortimer. It 
is the exact copy of a ring I once gave to another bride.” 
(My uncle sighed deeply.) ‘‘ Give it to your Annie with 
my love and blessing.” 

‘‘Tam sure she will prize it no less for its intrinsic 
value than for its being your gift,” I remarked, as I ex- 
amined the ring, an old-fashioned whole hoop of emeralds 
and diamonds. 

‘*And I have something less ornamental, perhaps, but 
more solid, for you,” continued my relative. ‘‘ You know, 
Harry, you are my heir ?” 

“Unless, uncle, you took it into your head to follow 
my example.” 

‘There is not the slightest chance of that,” he replied, 
in almost a stern tone of voiee, “if you will let me finish 
without interruption. Iwas saying you are my sole heir ; 
you are going to my country seat for your honeymoon. 
Knowing your love for the country, I have made over 
Jolebrooke Hall to you now by deed of gift contained in 
this envelope. You will find the place a sad wilderness— 
it will be an occupation and amusement for you both to 
get it into order.” 

‘*How can I ever thank you sufficiently,” I said, as I 
took the deed from my uncle’s hand. ‘It has been my 
dream to be a country gentleman.” ' 

** And you have realized it.” 

** Annie, too, I know, is of the same mind ; but posi- 
tively I feel as if I was robbing you. You must promise 
to be our first guest, uncle.” 

‘*Never; never doI wish to set my eyes on the place 
again. May it prove a happier home to you than it has 
been to me—may your commencement of married life 
there be more auspicious than mine was !” 

“Than yours, uncle? I never knew till now you had 
been married.” 

**T was, indeed, though my experience of wedded bliss 
is very short. The tale is long ago forgotten. During 
my voluntary exile from England of so many years, the 
friends of my youth dropped away. I, who would gladly 
have followed them, was left. Except my faithful old 
servant, Bennett, few recollect the terrible mystery con- 
nected with my marriage—a mystery, the truth of which 
will, I suppose, never be known until ‘that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed.’” Tears glistened in 
his eyes, but brushing them hastily away, my uncle filled 
his glass, saying: ‘‘ Here, Harry, is your good health and 


’ 


said Sir John, 


future | 


| tell you my liffe’s story. 


——_——=» 


your fiancée’s, and may your future be as bright and 
happy as my past has been dark and miserable! If you 
will have patience with an old man’s digressions, I will 
During the few years I may yet 
have to live, you will repeat it to no one—your wife, of 
course, excepted ; when I am gone, you may publish it to 


| the world. 





“In the stirring times when George III. was king, 
when Napoleon Bonaparte was deluging Europe with 
blood, when Nelson swept the seas, and Pitt, Burke and 
Sheridan shook the. Senate with their wondrous elo- 
quence, I was as gay a young fellow about town as ever 
sauntered down Fox’s Alley. I could tell you how I 
flirted with many well-known belles of the day then. I 
was just your age—a young baronet with a large rent-roll 
and an extravagant turn of mind. With neither father 
nor mother to contest me, I led a life of pleasure, and yet 
I suppose I was not so fast as some of you youngsters are 
now, or else I should not be the hale man I am. 

“One night I went with a friend, whose name I have 
forgotten, to see the début of a young actress, reported to 
be of extraordinary beauty. The play was ‘ The Game- 
ster’; but, in delineating the misery of the gambler’s 
unfortunate wife, the débutante failed to please her critical 
audience, and was not applauded. 

‘‘She had mistaken her profession. Her beauty, which 
was really marvelous, did not atone for her bad acting. 
It seemed cruel; it raised pity in one heart, at least, 
among that crowded pit. I went behind the scenes; I 
sought to comfort the weeping beauty by assuring her 
that the same mishap befell the great Siddons. 

‘*T went home that night, for the first time in my life, 
in love. I discovered that Alice Temple, such was her 
name, was not only a lady by birth, but her father, who 
hadgdied two years previously of decline, had actually 
been rector of Colebrooke parish. Often and often, as a 
boy, I had seen little Alice at the rectory, which was in 
my own gift. 

‘Mrs. Temple, after her husband’s death, was left 
almost penniless, added to which she lost her health, and 
it was to support her sick mother that Alice, much against 
her will, had gone on the stage, and—failed ! 

**Morally, I felt guilty of their misfortunes, and I 
hastened to make amends for my criminal negligence. I 
gave a pretty cottage, close to Colebrooke Hill, rent free, 
to the widow during her life. I presented the vacant 
living to her nephew ; and Alice, saved from a theatrical 
existence, accompanied her mother to her native country. 
I soon followed. Every day that I saw Alice I admired 
her more and more. I resolved that I would make her 
Lady Colebrooke. 

‘* Away from the dissipations and racket of town life, I 
spent, then, the few happy days of my life in the society 
of the loveliest of beings. It was in the fir-woods above 
the house that I spent the happiest day of my life—the 
day she accepted me, and vowed that she had no other 
attachment to any but me. It was in those same woods 
that I passed the most miserable night of my wretched 
after-life—but I anticipate. 

**T look back upon those few weeks as the one ray of 
real sunshine that has illumined a long, dark day. To- 
gether we roamed over the level country during the 
bright months of June and July. I got Sir Thomas Law- 
rence to paint her portrait. You will see itin the draw- 
ing-room, and will judge by that feeble reflection if I 
have exaggerated her charms. I require no picture—her 
face is engraved on my mind; that luxuriant hair, those 
deep, violet eyes, those pearly teeth! Hers was a beauty 
almost supernatural, Sometimes I have thought she was 
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hot mortal. Isee your smile of incredulity—wait till you 
view that portrait—wait till you hear the end ! 

‘Of course, all my friends warned me not to marry an 
actress; of course, I would not be convinced. What 
lover ever yet listened to advice? I married her. The 
knot was tied in Colebrooke Church. It was a quiet 
affair, very unlike what yours will be to-morrow. A 
friend now gone was my best-man. The clergyman, 
Edward Temple’s daughter, two fresh-looking girls, 
Alice’s bridesmaids, a few of my servants and tenants 
were the sole spectators. The ceremony over, we drove 
to the house, where a merry party of eight sat down to 
the breakfast; our healths were drunk, and then our 
guests left Alice and me to ourselves. 

‘* We spent a happy enough afternoon, wandering over 
the house and grounds, and talking about the alterations 
and improvements we would make. The bright July day 
wore away ; dinner-time came—we dined at six o’clock in 
those days. 

‘Tt was while we were sitting over dessert that Bennett 
—then footman—came to tell me that the head-constable 
from Hereford was in the hall, and wished to see me on 
special business. I bade him to ask if the next morning 
would not do, but he sent reply that the case was urgent 
and admitted of no delay. 

‘‘Inwardly anathematizing the man’s ill-timed visit, I 
told Alice to amuse hersef in the drawing-room and I 
would rejoin her in ten minutes. How that scene is im- 
printed upon my memory ! I see her now sweep gracefully 
from the room, kissing her hand to me as she reached the 
door, and playfully remarking : 

** *T hope the constable has not come to carry you off to 
prison. It would be too bad to separate us so soon!’ 

‘‘T see her Jast loving smile as she disappeared from the 
room. Yes, Harry, her last—I never saw her more !” 

My uncle paused ; I saw the big tears rolling down his 
cheeks ; I felt, too, a choking sensation in my throat as I 
tried to say, ‘‘ Howshocking !” I could not utter a word. 
More than a minute’s painful silence intervened before my 
relative commenced anew. 

‘‘The constable, after apologizing for disturbing me on 
my wedding-day, told me the full particulars of a dreadful 
robbery and murder committed the night before. The 
victim, Miss Marsden, an elderly lady of large fortune, 
and well-known for her public charities, had been barbar- 
ously murdered by two ruffians, in revenge, it was thought, 
for their failure in obtaining any booty. 

‘‘The police had succeeded in apprehending one of the 
villains ; the other was still at large, but a celebrated Bow 
Street Runner was hourly expected from London. The 
whole neighborhood was alarmed, and a meeting of the 
magisterial bench was to be held the following day, at 
which I was particularly requested to preside. 

‘‘ Having promised to do so, I dismissed my visitor, and 
found that, instead of ten minutes, as I had said, I had 
been detained nearly an hour, and I now hastened to 
rejoin Alice, and tell her the shocking occurrence. 

‘‘She was not in the drawing-room. The candles were 
lighted ; the piano, which I had heard her playing at first, 
was open, and the music just as she had left it. The west 
window, which led on the lawn in Italian style, was open. 
No doubt, finding the room warm—it was a sultry night 
—she had strolled into the garden. 

“JT went out, but could see no sign of her. I called 
‘ Alice !"—gently at first and then louder. Where could 
she be? Was she playing me a trick by hiding? Of 
course she was, and I commenced a diligent search among 
the shrubs, expecting every moment that she would dart 
forth, laughing, and throw her arms around me. 





‘‘The twilight deepened, and the bats flitted out, but no 
Alice appeared, and I became cnxious. I was unwilling 
as yet to summon the servants, and thus much valuable 


_time was lost. 


‘* Darkness came, and the shimmer of lightning over the 
northeast, with now and then a lowrumble, betokening an 
approaching storm. 

‘‘ Becoming really alarmed, I returned to the drawing- 
room, and rang the bell violently. A cold shudder ran 
through me when I heard that Bennett had not seen my 
wife since just after she left me, but he thought she might 
be in her room, as he had seen her running up-stairs. 

“Slightly relieved in mind, I hurried thither and 
knocked. No answer. She was not there, nor in the 
dressing-room, nor in the boudoir I had furnished for her 
so carefully. 

‘* Meanwile, the tidings that Lady Colebrooke was miss- 
ing spread like wildfire through the house, and the serv- 
ants came flocking to aid me in finding her. Some ran 
one way, some another ; lamps and lanterns were lighted, 
torches procured, and accompanied by a band of twenty 
strong, I began to search the grounds, neighboring plan- 
tations and woods, 

‘The storm was steadily coming up ; rain began to fall, 
but we heeded it not ; our one object was to find the miss- 
ing lady. What a bridal-night! Wet, weary, and with 
‘my mind tortured by all kinds of dreadful conjectures, I 
roamed backward and forward like a madman. I dis- 
patched mounted messengers to the police. I shouted 
‘ Alice’ till I was hoarse, but it was all in vain. 

‘* About two in the morning I returned to the house, 
drenched through and through. The first man I met was 
Mr. Temple, who, but fourteen hours ago, had joined our 
hands—and where was my bride? He implored me to get 
some rest whilst he and a fresh band of volunteers— 
farmers and tenants, who kept arriving—continued the 
search. 

‘* “No sleep for me till she is found,’ I replied, and once 
more we sallied forth. 

‘*The storm was at its height ; the blue forked lightning 
lit up the dripping firwoods, the deafening peals of thun- 
der shook the welkin, and rain descended in torrents. But 
the elemental war deterred us not—with unflagging zeal 
we, continued our fruitless efforts until dawn. The storm 
had exhausted its strength, the rising sun smiled away the 
clouds, but his light brought no light to me. 

‘* The sun was high in the heavens when, more dead than 
alive, I was carried home, uttérly spent with fatigue of 
body and anguish of mind. I lay motionless on my bed 
and tried to think, but my brain seemed on fire, Was my 
reason going? I knew not. 

‘* At last weariness prevailed and I slept. When I awoke 
again it was dark. Oh! the horrors of that waking! 
When first I opened my eyes, I had forgotten all—then 
came the dreadful recollection—something was wrong, but 
what, I had forgotten. 

‘‘Then, with crushing force, I realized the awful truth ! 
Trang the bell violently. The door opened, and Mr. Temple 
approached my bedside. 

‘**Ts she found?’ I asked. 
mad !’ 

** «Think of her no more,’ said the clergyman ; ‘she was 
not worthy of you.’ 

‘* He then told me that since the Bow Street runner had 
arrived, the evidence that Alice had purposely left me was 
all too plain. One witness had seen her in earnest conver- 
sation with a young man in the Firwood Walk not ten 
minutes after the constable eame; another had seen her 
run back to the house, whilst he waited for her ; a third, 


‘Tell me, or I shall go 
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her own maid, saw her take a 
bundle of bank-notes from her 
casket. 

“The guilty pair had been 
seen driving through Hereford 
on a dogeart, and the worst 
part was, that not a doubt ex- 
isted but that the murderer of 
poor Miss Marsden and the 
abductor of Lady Colebrooke 
was the same man. 

*“*«They lie who say so!’ I 
xclaimed. ‘She loved me too 
well. She could not have been 
so false, so cruel ! Come back, 
Alice !’ 

“Oh, my head—my poor 
head! I seemed to be going 
mad. The room spun yvound 
like a wheel, an awful weight 
seemed to be crushing on my 
brain. Was my head in a vise ? 
It pressed tighter—tighter. Or 
was I dying? Yes, surely this 
was death. I recollect no more 
till I awoke as from a dream. 

} i I was still on earth. By my 
} iA Mi AK Ay KN bedside stood a solemn-looking 
aR fl —_s man, who was feeling my pulse. 

‘**« Where am I ?’ I asked. 

“*Hush! You must not 
talk now,’ was the reply. 
‘You have been ill—very ill. 
You have had brain-fever.’ 

“Yes, I had been lying un- 
conscious in that bed for one- 
and-twenty days. The crisis 
came at last. I recovered. 
Would to God I had died then : 
When better, Iasked the clergy- 
man, who had nursed me like a 
brother, if any clew was found 
of the guilty pair. 

**Yes. They had been traced 
to Bristol. A ten-pound note 
paid me by my bankers the 
week before my marriage had 
been stopped at the Bank of 
England, and traced to a ship 
agent, who remembers wel! 
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receiving it from a man who took a passage for himself 
and a good-looking young woman to America. 

“Tt was too clear that this despérate villain had some 
mysterious power over my unfortunate wife, and they had 
gone off together. 

‘**When shall I be strong enough to travel ?’ I asked 
the doctor. 





‘“«*Tn a month, if you keep your mind calm.’ 

ase will 
think no 
more,’ I said. 
‘IT will act in 
future.’ 

“A month 
afterward, in 
company with 
the detective 
and Bennett, 
I sailed for 
America, and 
sought for 
years without 
finding the 
object of my 
voyage. In 
1815 I return- 
ed to Europe, 
and roamed 
through every 
country, but 
in vain. I 
visited India, 
Africa, and 
Australia; I 
grudged no 
ex pense — no 
trouble. I 
never found 
my fugitive 
bride —I was 
never avenged 
on her infam- 
ous abductor. 

“Do you 
think now 
there is much 
chance of my 
marrying 
again? I would 
not see her 
now. If she 
still lives, she 
must be a very 





with you. May you be happy in your choice. Come and 
visit me here as often as you like, but never, never ask 
me to go near Colebrooke Hall.’ 


Such was my uncle’s terrible dramatic story, told me on 
the eve of my own marriage. 
* 


* * * * * 


Nineteen years since Annie an 
Nineteen years since Ann 1] 


were married—im- 
It 
seems but 
yesterday. 
And yet it is 
too true. 
Nineteen years 
have flown 
since that ride 
in the park 
with my then 
betrothed. 
Nineteen years 
have _ slipped 
away since my 
uncle, still 
living, told 
me that dread- 
ful tale; and 
yet no clew to 


possible ! 


the mystery 
has been 
found. How 
time flies as 


one gets on in 
life! At first, 
like an express 
train starting, 
it only creeps 


along. What 
an age a year 
seems in our 


childhood! 
By-and-by it 
eathers pace 
—it flies—hur- 
rying us past 
station after 
station, and 
whirling us 
rapidly on, 
faster and 
faster toward 
| the great ter- 
| minus, the 


grave. 


wrinkled, old When I look 
woman. I at Annie, I 
would not confess I do 
realize that not see much 
beauty like > = = oe change. Time 
hers could FOOLS AND JESTERS.—A COURT-FOOL AT HIS PRANKS.—SEE PAGE 540. has dealt very 
fade. If she gently with 


is dead, I have a strange fancy to visit her grave. I 
should like to be laid beside her. At times a strange 
feeling comes over me, and I think there must be some 
mystery about her disappearance—that she was not false. 

‘‘But, alas! the evidence against her is too conclusive. 
That ten-pound note! No, nothing will be ever known 
until we two stand before our Judge. Go, Harry; leave 
me alone. Let me recall her as she was that day—so 





young, so loving, so beautiful. Go, and take my blessing | 


her. She has scarcely known care or sorrow, and it is 
these which age. When I glance round the breakfast- 
table, and see so many young faces, it is then I begin to 
realize the fact that I have been married nineteen years. 

It is holiday time ; all are at home. There is Henry, the 
eldest—a fine youth—waiting for his commission. Alice, 
the picture of what her mother was at seventeen, and a 
living staircase of girls and boys, each a step below the 
other, down to little Percy, the baby. 
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A warm July day makes every one feel happy. What a 
much more contented race we should be if we only had 
more sunshine !—and a projected picnic in the firwoods is 
the topic of our conversation. 

A knock and ring. Who can it be? Who comes so 
early? It is Richard Temple, the young rector, grandson 
of Mr. Temple, who married my uncle sixty-five years 
ago. A fine, handsome fellow he is, and a pattern clergy- 
man, beloved by high and low. A grand favorite, too, 
among the young people, and from a telltale flush on 
Alice’s face, as his name is announced, I begin to suspect 
that he has secured that young lady’s affections. Well, he 
is all I wish for a son-in-law. 

** Sit down, Richard, and have some breakfast.” 

‘*Many thanks ; but I have already breakfasted.” 

“ At your ageI was always ready for another breakfast ; 
sit down.” 

But no, he could not be persuaded. 

**T have called on special business,” he said. ‘‘ When 
you have finished, may I have an audience in your 
study ?” 

The blush on Alice’s cheek deepened. 

**Oh, oh !” thought I to myself; ‘‘he has come to carry 
off my daughter. This is sooner than I imagined.” 

That’s the way our daughters treat us. We have all the 





trouble and anxiety and expense of bringing them up— 
only for the first young fellow who beckons them away! | 

“T am at your service, Richard,” I said, leading the way | 
to the sanctum. 

Now for it—and yet the fellow is very cool. Can I be | 
mistaken ? 

“‘T want you to come and take the dying deposition of 
an old man in the Casual Ward of Hereford Workhouse. 
He has something on his mind, and he will apparently 
confess it to no one but you. He asked for you by name 
repeatedly.” 

**Do you know the man ?” 

**No; he seems a tramp, but says he was born in this 
parish. I should think he had seen better days.”’ 

“Tt is curious. However, I will go at once; it is my 
duty, and must be done. James, order the ponies to be 
put-to directly. Children, I am off to Hereford on magis- 
terial duty. We must have the picnic to-morrow. The 
weather is sure to last. You will come, of course, 
Richard ?” 

“T will, gladly, especially as I have another subject I 
wish to talk over with you.” 

Three minutes afterward, my ponies, the best in the 
country, were scattering the gravel down the smooth ap- 
proach, and whirling the light four-wheeled dogcart to- 
@®ward Hereford at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. 

I was right, after all. The other subject, of course, was 
a formal demand for my daughter's hand. I told him she 
was too young, etc., but in the end made him very happy 
by saying I had no objection, provided my wife had none. 

** You have asked Alice ?” 

** Oh, long ago, and I know that Mrs. Colebrooke favors 
our engagement.” 

‘* Well, take care of her, Richard, and if she makes you 
as good a wife as her mother has made me, you will be a 
happy man.” 

How life repeats itself! So I won Annie. 
our children’s lives we live our own over again ! 

We talked on merrily, and the all-absorbing subject was 
not half exhausted when we rattled down High Street and 
drew up at the workhouse gates. I never enter that 
gloomy building without feeling a corresponding depres- 
sion of spirits. Why do we build our prisons so like 
palaces ?—vide Edinburgh and Gloucester Jails—and our 





Truly, in 





workhouses so like prisons? Honest but unsuccessful 
virtue scarcely brings its own reward—at least, in Eng- 
land. 

On a wretched pallet lay the object of our visit—an 
emaciated old man with a white beard. His features 
were good—might once have been handsome—but time 
and privations, exposure to weather, and, above all, the 
lines which vice imprints on the countenances of itg 
slaves, marred the expression of his face, and gave it a 
sinister look. His eyes were closed, but he was mum- 
bling something with his lips when we entered the ward, 

‘“Now, then, wake up,” said the workhouse surgeon, in 
his rough but honest way. ‘‘ Here’s the magistrate come, 
Don’t keep him waiting.” 

The dying man opened his eyes, and, casting a look of 
ineffable scorn on the doctor, turned to me, and, in a low, 
refined tone of voice, said : 

** Are you Mr. Colebrooke ?” 

**T am, and at your service.” 

“Ts your uncle—Sir John Colebrooke—still living ?” 

“‘ He is.” 

“Swear me. You need not go,” addressing Richard 
Temple. ‘‘As for you”—turning to the doctor—‘“‘ you 
may attend to the other patients. I shall not require you 
any more.” 

The doctor took his departure, and I administered the 
usual oath, which the dying man repeated slowly and 
reverently after me. 

**You have heard of Lady Colebrooke ?” said the suf- 
ferer. 

“Yes. Whit of her? If you can throw any light on 
her disappearance, I beseech you to speak while my uncle 
yet lives,” I replied, with some excitement. 

** You heard of the murder of Miss Marsden the night 
before Sir John’s marriage ?” he continued, not noticing 
my questions. 

**T have, indeed! But what of Lady Colebrooke ?” 

*‘T murdered Miss Marsden! It was I who was seon 
talking with my sister the night she disappeared.” 

‘* Your sister ?” 

‘** Ay, my sister, Lady Colebrooke. Did you never hear 
of Alice’s outlawed brother? The family disgrace ; the 
son who brought down his father’s gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave ; who ruined his mother ; who dragged down 
his only sister to the boards, whence she was rescued by 
Sir John, who raised up the family again from their low 
condition ? I was that brother !” 

‘IT never heard of such a brother. What is more, my 
uncle never mentioned such a brother. Have you proofs ?” 

‘Proofs ? What proofs could I have, only my word, 
my oath? You may believe it or not—just as you like. 
That I am a gentleman by birth, my conversation might 
tell you, and I speak on the confines of the grave—it is 
perfect truth. Iamsinking now. Give me some brandy, 
for God’s sake, or I shall die before I have spoken !” 

I quickly produced a glass and poured out a glassful, 
which was drunk eagerly. New life sparkled from his 
eyes. 

‘*Yes,’’ he continued, “I was Arthur Temple, brought 
up for the church—ay, for the church! Ha! ha! ha!” 
he laughed, wildly. ‘‘It was bad company—bad company 
brought me to this. I went from bad to worse. The 
night before my sister’s wedding (I and my wife were 
hidden in my mother’s cottage then) I robbed Miss Mars- 
den’s house with a mate, who was caught and hanged for 
the murder J committed. How well I remember the 
horrors of the next day! Howl lay concealed in Cole- 
brooke woods in momentary fear of detection, and only 
waited till they were married to extort—by fair means or 
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’ foul—from my brother-in-law the means to enable me to 


fly from the gallows. It was about half-past seven o’clock 
at night when I saw the police-constable enter the hall. 
Soon after I saw my sister on the terrace walk in front of 
the drawing-room ; I confided to her my dreadful situa- 
tion ; I entreated her for money ; I told her unless she 
gave me some her brother would be hanged. How 
shocked she was! Would fifty pounds do? she asked ; 
it was all she had. Yes ; I urged her to hurry. She ran 
to her room and returned breathless with a roll of notes. 
I buttoned them beneath my coat and said farewell. I 
could not kiss those pure lips, but I wrung her hand, and 
we parted. She promised she would try to detain the 
constable for half an hour. Meanwhile, I had a gig 
ready, and would be off with my wife to Bristol, where 
more money would be sent me to fly to America. I saw 
her run across the shrubbery toward the house. I waited 
for a few moments to catch the last glimpse of her as she 
entered the drawing-room window, but lost sight of her ; 
she must have gone some other way. I never saw her 
again. Since then I have roamed the earth as a fugitive 
and vagabond—alone, for I lost my wife in a shipwreck. 
Our vessel was lost, and I alone was spared, to grow old 
with the mark of Cain on my brow.” 

‘* And what of Lady Colebrooke ? Do you know that 
she was never seen since that interview with you? It is 


supposed that she fled with some paramour on that very [ 


night—it is supposed he was Miss Marsden’s murderer !” 

‘‘She never did ; she told me that evening that she had 
married the man she loved ; there was never such a thing 
as falsehood in her !” 

‘Then, what could have become of her? Wretched 
man, if you know aught, confess it, for the unhappy 
husband’s sake, who mourns her as false—for your own 
sake, for God’s sake, speak !” 

‘*Man, do you think that I would have harmed one 
hair of her head ? I tell you I never heard of her dis- 
appearance till many years afterward. I know nothing 
more than I have told. No; bad as I was—blasphemer, 
drunkard, gambler, robber, murderer !” raising his voice 
at each word till he almost shrieked the fearful climax, 
“‘T would not have wronged my gentle, loving, sweet 
sister! No, no, no; I swear by the God before whom I 
shall stand this day, I know nothing more !—nothing 
more !”” 

Overcome with the exertion of speaking he sank down 
on the pillow—he gasped for breath, clutched the bed- 
clothes convulsively, a shudder shook his frame—it was 
all over, and the immortal soul of Arthur Temple re- 
turned to Him who gave it. 

We know his earthly, what was his eternal, fate ? Who 
shall tell ?” 

Perhaps a mother’s prayers were answered ; perhaps 
the good seed sown by his pious father, though it long 
lay dormant, may have sprung up at last. Like the dying 
thief on the cross, he may have sought and found mercy 


at the eleventh hour. It is not for us to judge. Let us 
part from him in Hood’s words : 
“Owning his weakness, 
His evil behavior; 
And leaving with meekness 
His sins to his Savior.” 
& * * * * ¥ 


That drive was a very silent one, very different from 
the drive out. Awed at the death scene, and amazed at 
the revelation we had heard, neither of us was inclined 
to speak. 

The approach gates were in sight ere I said to my even 
more sombre companion : 





“Instead of clearing up the mystery that man’s con- 
fession seems to add to it.”’ 

‘“Would to God he had never spoken ; would to God 
he had died with his secret !” exclaimed the young clergy- 
man, in an agonized tone of voice. 

‘“Why, Richard, what is it ?” I asked, astonished at his 
emotion. 

**Oan you ask,” he replied. ‘‘ Was not that poor wretch 
my blood relation ? Till to-day I was proud of my name, 
proud of my family! I did not know we numbered 
among our race a felon! This morning I asked for your 
daughter’s hand ; how can I sue for it now ?” 

“You forget, Richard, that he was by marriage, too, 
my uncle’s brother-in-law. One cannot help such things. 
You should remember that amongst the chosen Apostles 
one was a devil! If I know Alice rightly this will not 
make her alter her mind ; besides, there is no occasion 
for the matter being made public ; you and I can keep 
this as a secret of the confessional !” 

“‘T thank you for your generous view,” said the young 
man, his face brightening up again. We had now reached 
the lodge where two of my children were ready to greet 
us. 

“Oh, papa, come quick, and see the big hole George 
has found,” said little Annie, a rosy-faced child of five— 
“*so deep, so deep !” 

‘* What hole? Where ?” 

‘In the shrubbery,” answered George, who was aged 
eight—‘‘ very deep ; I couldn’t reach the bottom with 
the long fishing-rod.” 

‘** In the shrubbery,” repeated Richard Temple. 

‘* Was it near the drawing-room ?” 

** Yes, close,” answered the children. 

‘The spot where poor Lady Colebrooke was seen to 
disappear. Can she have fallen down that very pit ?” 

**IT do believe you are right,” said I. ‘You have 
fathomed the mystery ; but say nothing yet-—we may be 
wrong.” 

Following the eager children, Richard Temple and I 
soon arrived at the spot where all the rest were gathered. 
There, sure enough, among the dead leaves and rubbish, 
between the evergreens, was a yawning chasm with rotten 
wood clinging round its edges—the deserted shaft of a 
coal-pit. 

‘*Keep back, children !” eried I. ‘‘ And George, run 
and fetch McPherson and the gardener, and tell them to 
bring a good long rope ; we myst explore this mine. ” 

The children were all in high glee, and soon the game- 
keeper and head gardener, accompanied by several other 
out-door servants, arrived. Jem Archer, who rode a 
thoroughbred steeplechase mare for me, readily volun- 
teered to descend first. . 

The crowd around the pit’s mouth was momentarily in- 
creased, first by my wife and daughter Alice, and then by 
the nurses and other servants. We lowered a lighted 
candle for fear of foul air, and then Jem Archer, lantern 
in hand, was let down by the strong arms of McPherson, 
a stalwart Scot, with instructions to shake the rope vio- 
lently when he wished to be pulled up. 

Richard took the opportunity for a ééfe-d-téte with Alice 
down. the Firwood Walk. Leaning over the mouth of 
the abyss, we watched the light descending, descending, 
circling round and round, till it looked like a spark only. 

At last it became stationary, and then moved along to 
the left. 

‘*He has now ground,” said Sandy McPherson ; “an 
unco’ depth it is—twa hundred foot sheer !” 

The rope shook violently, and they commenced hauling 
up. What an age it seemed to us bystanders before Jem 
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‘IT must go down next,” 
I said. 

“And I!” exclaimed 
Richard. 

** AndI, and I,” from sey- 
eral others. 

“And I, 
little Annie. 

**One at a time, I’m hop- 
ing,” said McPherson, in his 
dry way. 

‘“*There’s a windlass and 
bucket over the old well that 
would do first-class, sir,’’ 
said the gardener. 

‘“*You are right, and two 
can go at atime ; get it fixed 
at once ; and Jem, you sad- 
dle a horse and 


too, pa,” said 


ride over 
to Hereford and bring back 
a policeman.” 

The impromptu apparatus 


was quickly set up, and 
Richard and I were low- 
ered into the pit. Deeper 


and deeper still! It was not 
the first time either of us 
descended into a coal-mine, 
but this was, as it were, ex- 
ploring the secrets of the 
grave. We did not for a 
moment doubt into whose 
tomb we were let down. 

At last we reached the 
bottom. It was the very 
scene for a tragedy. Far 
above us, shrunk to a span, 
was the irregular surface, 
strangely studded with 
stars; I had often before 
noticed this, but not so 
markedly. Around us were 
the dim galleries of the de- 


serted mine. Beneath our 
feet, lying among decayed 
leaves and rotten wood, 


were the relics of mortality 
that so alarmed Archer. 

I threw the light of my 
bull’s-eye lantern on the 


ml remains. There was the 

: gall poor skull, crushed in by 
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Archer's head appeared again! He 
white and scared. 

** What hac lad ?” 

‘*Stand back ; give the boy time,” 
it, Archer ?” 

Richard Temple, who had 
hastily whispered in my ear : 


asked McPherson. 
I said. 


> ye seen, 


“What is 
returned at this moment, 


‘Your prediction has come true ; Alice is unchanged ; 
now for mine!” 

‘‘There has been a murder down yonder, sir,” 
boy, who had recovered his voice. 
with Richard.) ‘‘I saw a skeleton, 
There has been foul play, surely.” 


(I exchanged glances 
the skull dashed in. 


was looking very | 


said the 


chasms, where once beamed those deep, violet eyes. And 
| this was all that was left of that peerless beauty. 

As if to banish the smallest doubt from our minds, on 
the third bony finger of the left hand, hanging loosely 
around, were the plain band of gold with which she was 
wed, and its keeper a whole hoop of emeralds and dia- 
monds, the exact counterpart of the ring given by my 
uncle to Annie on her marriage. 

Stooping down, I reverently removed the sparkling 
gauds which seemed a mockery there, and then I gave the 
| signal to be drawn up. It was all clear as daylight. 

After performing the act of mercy which saved her 
wretched brother from the vengeance of the law, she 
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must have hurried back across the shrubbery, all eager- 
ness to detain the constable, ignorant of that ghastly “ap 
for a young bride concealed beneath the dead leaves. 

The boarding, placed over the abandoned shaft by care- 
less miners long years ago, grown rotten by exposure to 
the rain and damp, gave way beneath her light tread, and 
precipitated the unfortunate lady into an untimely grave 
upon her wedding night ! 

There she had moldered peacefully away, whilst her 
more unfortunate partner had sought from shore to shore 

as he supposed—a faithless wife. 

‘*T must take the first train to town to-morrow morn- 


ing, Annie,’’ I said to my wife, after detailing our discoy- 
ery. ‘‘My poor uncle must not be kept in ignorance 


another day. It will console him in his grief to know 
that she was leal and true, after all.” 

‘Let us thank God !” said my wife, with a true mother’s 
feelings, ‘‘that none of the dear children fell down that 
fearful pit. 

‘I will, my love, 
as soon as we have 
removed my aunt’s 
remains from their 
unhallowed tomb, 
and buried them 
in consecrated 
ground; mean- 
while, I will have 
a strong fence put 
round it.” 

* ¥ % 

At half-past 
eleven o'clock the 
express-train  rat- 
tled into Padding- 


ton, and, charter- a 
ing a hansom, I aft me 
drove at once to ii 3 "al “ 
my uncle's resi- 
dence in Park Hi hai \ i 4 
Lane. Mi cunt 

The blinds were | me 
down. I rang the i | 
bell with — that 
sinking sensation 


which is often like 
a presentiment of 
The door 
vas opened by old 
John Bennett, and 
by his face 


evil. 


[ saw 
that 
was wrong. 

* What 
matter, John ? 
my uncle ill ?” 

‘ELit He @ 
dead, Sir Henry. 
Did you get 
my telegram this 
morning ?” 

And the faithful 
fairly 
gave way and cried 
like a child. 


something 


the 
Is 


is 


not 





di mest ic 


‘““My God ! I 
came too late, 
then! Oh, John, 
if he had lived 


Viirm 


You must have it built over the first thing.” | 





one more day! It is all cleared up now—the mystery 
of Lady Colebrooke’s disappearance !” 

‘*Oh, sir, you cannot mean it !” 

“‘Tdo. Only yesterday afternoon, at the bottom of an 
old shaft close to the drawing-room windows, I discovered 
her bones. I identified them by this ring 
it ?” 

**The very one my lady wore that day. 
well—thinking it was the handsomest 
And, strange to say, 


-do you know 


T remember it 
ring I ever saw. 
my master must have been taken ill 
about the time you made that discovery.” 

** And why—why did you not inform me then ?” 

‘* Because my master gave the strictest orders you were 
not to be summoned. He told me he wished to die alone. 
He often mentioned my lady by name, ‘TI shall 
know it all soon !’ he knows 
it now. told him. He 
How often he longed for death— 
‘If it would please God to take me— 


and said : 
Do not grieve, Sir Henry ; 
He knew it before you could have 
| is happier where he is. 
how often he said : 
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but His will be done !’ He was a really good, kind gentle- 
man !” 

My tale is drawing to a close. I only need add that a 
week after this there was a double funeral at Colebrooke 
Church, and husband and wife, parted so long, were to- 
gether laid in the cold wedlock of the grave. 

A simple marble slab records who rests below. Upon 
it are inscribed the following words and lines, which a 
friend suggested as peculiarly applicable : 

Sacred to the memory of 
Sir Joun ALEXANDER COLEBROOKE, aged 89 years ; 
Also of 
Axice Temrrs, his wife, aged 18 years. 
By a strange fatality, 
These two never met from their wedding-day 
Until the day they were together laid to sleep here, 


Where they rest in hope of a glorious resurrection. 
R. 1. P. 


LOVE’S ROMANCE. 

Tue death, a short time ago, of Miss Penelope Smyth, 
who married a prince of Cupua, recalls a curious romance 
of history. 

She met the prince so long ago as 1836, and fell in love 
with him almost as ardently as he with her. 

Old King Bomba was then in power, a most unamiable 
gentleman, and a gentleman about whose good deeds his- 
tory is most discreetly silent. 

He opposed the marriage, and as his little pack-of-cards 
kingdom had not then been tumbled about his dynasty’s 
ears, as was the case later on, his objections had for a time 
some success. 

But Love, just as it laughs at locksmiths, laughs at 
kings. Bomba took the trouble to have a special ambas- 
sador in England to oppose the marriage ; but in spite of 
the Sicilian envoy’s fulminations, it took place all the 
same. 

Various ubsiacles were, of course, thrown in the way of 
the union, but the devotion of the prince to his pretty 
sweetheart laughed them to scorn, and St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, saw the lovers at last legally married. 

Since then King Bomba, with all that belonged to him 
and to his, has almost as entirely dropped out of remem- 
brance as the days before the Flood. 

The death of the princess, however, revived the nearly 
forgotten story, thus leaving once more Dan Cupid mas- 
ter of the field, where Love has been so often found the 
victor, when the trifling distinctions of rank and caste 
were weighed against honest affection. 





TWO ANECDOTES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Dantret WEBSTER was noted for a great mind and an 
ugly face. Concerning the latter, the following little 
story is told: Webster was obliged to make a night jour- 
ney from Baltimore to Washington. The man who drove 
the wagon was such an ill-looking fellow himself, that 
before they had gone far Mr. Webster was almost fright- 
ened out of his wits. At last the wagon stopped in the 
midst of a dense wood, when the man, turning suddenly 
round to his passenger, exclaimed, fiercely : ‘‘ Now, sir, 
tell me who you are!” Mr. Webster replied, in a falter- 
ing tone, and ready to spring from the vehicle, ‘‘I am 
Daniel Webster, member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts!” ‘* What!” rejoined the driver, grasping him 
warmly by the hand, “are you Webster? Thank God! 
thank God! You are such a deuced ugly chap that I took 
you for a cutthroat or highwayman !” 








When Daniel Webster was asked by a student who was 
about to graduate whether the profession of law was full, 
he replied, ‘‘The lower story is crowded, but there is 
always plenty of room up-stairs !/” 


A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Amone the charming women who, in 1784, adorned the 
Court of Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (or, more 
properly to speak, the English capital, for scarcely could 
that queen be said to have any court), might well be ac- 
counted Lady Payne, afterward Lady Lavington. Her 
person and manners were full of winning grace. At her 
house, in Grafton Street, the politicians of her day fre- 
quently met ; and Erskine having once dined there, found 
himself so indisposed as to be obliged to retire after 
dinner to another apartment. Lady Payne, who was in- 
cessant in her attentions to him, inquired, when he re- 
turned to the company, how he found himself. Erskine 
took out a bit of paper and wrote on it: 


“Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain, 
For he never knew Pleasure who never knew Payne.” 


AN OLD RHYME. 


In a very old edition of the diary kept by Dr. Burney 
during his travels, the following quaint verse, said to be 
by the English violinist, Davis Mell, is inscribed : 


“Fair Italia plays the guitar, while the castanet pleases proud 
Spain ; 

Lively France touches softly her lute; Erin’s harp wails her bond- 
age, her slain; 

The German his trumpet blows loud ; England's violin steals out 
your soul; 

The fife for the Swiss, the drum for the Dutch—the fiddle out- 
values the whole.” 


To all appearance the violinist, Peter Salomon, a born 
German, had chosen this ditty for his watchword in the 
year 1789; at which time, he being appointed Royal 
Musical Director in London, he proceeded to organize 
in Hanover Square those concerts now so well known 
under the name of ‘The Philharmonic.” For these he 
industriously gathered together from all quarters the 
most excellent of available performers, vocal and instru- 
mental. 

The old rhyme hung in great letters over his work-table ; 
the words ‘The German his trumpet blows loud” being 
underscored with red ink. Salomon’s eyes went continu- 
ally in this direction. The line was a grievous offense to 
him. Init his beloved musical Fatherland was mocked 
at and depreciated ; and the fact that to Switzerland and 
Holland only a fife and drum had been allotted proved in 
no way comforting. 

In the deepest depths of his heart he had sworn an oath 
never to rest until he had either discovered in Germany 
the most wonderful of all trumpeters or had gathered to- 
gether such an assemblage of Teutonic musicians as would 
astonish the world. 

His orchestra was now almost perfect, and he contin- 
ually entertained the public with some novelty, and 
brought hither, with his wand, artists from many distant 
climes. He could have been happy at his vocation had he 
never met with this wretched verse. But of late vexation 
had ever been gnawing at his heart. His Germany which 
had produced already a Gliick, a Handel, a Mozart—that 
it should be held up to the scorn of Englishmen as % 
country of trumpeters | 
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Having duly or unduly fretted over this matter, the He was doomed to be disappointed, however. The 


director at length, in the Autumn of 1789, resolved to re- 
visit his home ; to see how things were with his own eyes ; 
to hear with his own ears ; to recruit for his greatest con- 
cert ; or to find his super-excellent trumpeter, in envy and 
admiration of whose strains all England was to ring. 

Salomon went direct to Vienna. He desired much to 
make the acquaintance of Joseph Haydn, whose beautifui 
music was daily becoming better known and admired. 
The director resolved to pay his first visit in the city to 
this composer. The task of finding him was not, however, 
so easy as he had expected. He had to seek long and to 
ask many questions before making sure of the identity of 
the very modest dwelling in which he was at length posit- 
ively informed the great man dwelt. 

Joseph Hadyn, at this time, was Kapellmeister and 
musical director to Prince Esterhazy, who paid him for 
his services at the rate of 400 gulden a year. His duties 
were manifold. He was conductor, composer, copyist and 
music-master. He taught personally every performer in 
his orchestra. From morning till evening he was rushing 
about on the business of his ‘‘ dear master,” as he always, 
with grateful simplicity, called the prince. It was only 
late at night he could find an hour to himself in which to 
jot down on paper a few of the many incomparable 
musical thoughts ever flowing through his gentle soul. 

Well for Haydn that he was of a happy, peaceful and 
contented spirit. His serenity all came from within. In 
his home, even, there was much to irritate and disturb. 
His wife was of a restless and excitable temperament, more 
likely to need than to diffuse calmness. But her Joseph 
was a very fountain of inward bliss. Trouble passed over 
his head as clouds come and go in May. A melancholy 
glance, a deep sigh, then an effort, and all was forgiven 
and forgotten. 

Any injury that was done him he wrote down on the 
sands of speedy oblivion ; but a benefit received was en- 
graved for ever upon the pure metal of his faithful heart. 

He had many tempting offers of preferment, but he could 
not be induced to leave the prince. ‘‘I owe everything 
to my dear master,” he would say. ‘‘ AllI do pleases him. 
I should be ungrateful if I left; Iam a monarch within 
my little kingdom, and can make what experiments I like, 
and can watch the effect of any novelty I introduce. Iam 
apart from the noisy world, and yet I am always busy. 
What more can I desire ?” 

Thus as the years went by, he continued his studying, 
teaching, directing, copying and practicing upon the many 
instruments at which he had made himself a profi- 
cient. 

As he went from place to place where business called 
him, he always had a genial word for one or another, or 
could find time to caress a pretty child, to gather a way- 
side flower, or to bestow a trifle in alms, and was never 
seen without a smile upon his lips—the fragrant halo, as 
it were, of the newborn melody floating through his brain. 

It was only in the Autumn and Winter months that 
Hadyn lived in Vienna. During the Summer he and the 
prince resided at Eisenstadt, in Hungary. It was while 
traveling thither and back that most of Joseph’s principal 
works were composed. Besides his symphonies and quar- 
tets, during these years of service under the prince, he 
gave the world his nineteen operas, his fifteen masses, his 
first oratorio, ‘‘ Dido,” his Seven Words upon the Cross, 
and his 163 pieces for the viola di bardone, his master’s 
favorite instrument. What amazing activity! Peter 
Salomon knew the whole story well. As he thought it 
over now, his eagerness to see Hadyn face to face grew in 
intensity. 





master was not at home. A servant showed the visitor 
through a narrow hall into a small sitting-room, and left 
him there, to listen and watch for Joseph’s return. Salo- 
mon examined his surroundings with that lively interest 
we all feel in those things amongst which one lives to 
whom we cleave in love or admiration. The furniture 
was poor and shabby. A small spinnet stood in one 
corner, and near it lay a goodly heap of music. Flowers 
grew in the window, and a birdeage hung above them. 
The great musician never forgot to water the plants or to 
notice his canary. It was an especial favorite, and often 
pecked at his fingers as he sat at work. 

Salomon waited for an hour. The pet songster chirped 
and twittered. The harvest sunshine streamed through 
the casement, transforming this plain, small room into a 
golden palace, and causing a splendid diamond ring upon 
the wealthy director’s finger to flash and sparkle. The 
visitor drew it off, and put it to hide for a while within 
his waistcoat pocket. He did not wish to look too fine 
here in this humble but honorable dwelling. Some 
sudden feeling of shame at his own prosperity took pos- 
session of him. But no Haydn appeared, and the watcher 
at length grew weary of lingering, and began to remember 
that in all probability visitors were even now inquiring 
for him at his hotel. 

He left the house, and slowly began to retrace his steps, 


| meditating again, as he went, upon that ever-haunting and 


irritating rhyme. It was no consolation to him that Dr. 
Birney winds up his remarks upon Germany by confess- 
ing that in spite of its cold, unattractive landscape, its 
badly-paved streets, and its rough custom-house officers, 
it is yet quite possible to live contentedly and merrily in 
the Rhineland. 

As he went along, and for the hundredth time muttered 
indignantly to himself those obnoxious words, ‘‘ The 
German his trumpet blows loud,” the sound of that very 
instrument suddenly smote upon his ear. A wonderful 
peal came wafting toward him, floating, or, as it were, 
forced forth from the uncongenial confinement of some 
narrow room close at hand. 

Salomon soon found the house from which the music 
came, and identified the performers. Two men stood to- 
gether. One listened in a respectful and admiring atti- 
tude.’ The other, who was slender and spiritual-looking, 
blew ; and as he did so Peter Salomon’s heart throbbed 
and swelled. It seemed to him that he stood in a battle- 
field; banners floated; horses impatiently pawed the 
ground ; hosts of courageous men rushed forward, and a 
mighty shout, “Forward for our King and Fatherland ! 
The Lord is on our side !” rent the air. 

The window at which the listener stood was open. The 
director stepped inside with eager haste, and put forth 
his hand upon the slight man’s shoulder. 

“Found! Found!” he exclaimed. ‘You must come 
back to England with me. There cannot be a second 
trumpeter in the world like you.” 

The musician put his instrument down, and turned a 
wondering glance upon the impetuous speaker. 

The latter began again. 

‘Yes, yes,” he proceeded, in a reassuring tone ; ‘‘I am 
in earnest. Ido not jest. Iam the Royal Musical Di- 
rector in London. I can make your fortune for you. I 
have been searching for a splendid solo trumpeter, and 
have found you in the nick of time. I will certainly take 
you back to England with me.” 

The other smiled. He was as calm as the speaker wag 
excited. 


‘*It is impossible,” he said, softly. ‘I have no time 
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FOOLS AND JESTERS. 


By N. RoBINSON, 


“THe pleasure of laughter,” says the Abbé 
Porée, ‘‘is not the least necessity of mankind.” 
This remark of the eminent rhetorician, who had 
the glory of counting Voltaire among his scholars, 
is justified by the history of humanity. Man, in 
all times and in all. countries, has endeavored to 
relieve himself of the annoyances and worry of 
existence ; and when he did not possess the ne- 
cessary qualities for such distractions in himself, 
it was but natural that he should seek aid from 
outside. Thus we see in antiquity, as in the 
Middle Ages, in private houses as in courts of 
princes, with the civilized nations of Europe as 
amongst the half-barbarous peoples of Africa and 
the East, personages whose duty it was to divert 
those for whom life was either monotonous or sad. 

From the days of sop, who may safely pass 
as being the great original buffoon, history makes 
mention of a series of professors of laughter, 
whose lot it has been to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of their contemporaries or dispel the bad 
spirits of their employers. Some of these have 
even pressed into the part of jester a more noble 
rél+, by using their assured impunity as a shield 
whilst administering severe reproof to those in 
power, and often bearing to the throne itself fear- 
less counsel or the claims of the oppressed. With 
the right of saying everything that came upper- 
most—a privilege which they used and abused- 
jesters in their day have been the utterers of 
home-thrusts. Under a burlesque of cynical 
cloak, these truths have reached the ears of the 
master when there was no other mode of access ; 
and it is certain that many jesters were men of 
great ability, who chose this mode of life in order 
to keep the sovereign or ruler in the straight 
path. 

The custom of keeping fools and jesters in 
palaces and other great houses was at one time 
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[ have, as you to teach my pupils myself, for my 
name is Haydn—Joseph Haydn.” 

One year later, however, Prince Esterhazy died, and 
Salomon then succeeded in inducing this great ,man to 


come over to London for one of the Hanover Square con- 
cert evenings. Haydn conducted the 
of one of his own symphonies, to the delight 
He was not the only German 
nt who then did honor to his country. A 
named Gertrude Mara was universally allowed to be 
prima donna of the day, and to have distinguished her- 
self far above all the Italian and French singers then in 
England. 

During the supper party which wound up the night, 
the director read out Dr. ’s old rhyme, and told, 
amid much laughter and applause, the story of his hunt 
after a trumpeter. Haydn was chuckling with the rest, 
when his fair countrvwoman, the Queen of Song, quickly 
rose from her seat, hastened to him, and kissed him on 
the lips, putting a hand, the while, on each side of his 
h« a, and thereby dispersing a cloud of powder. All the 

x" ladies present followed her example ; and Joseph 
afterw wen declared this was the prettiest and pleasantest 
ovation he had ever received. It was during his stay in 
England that Haydn composed his best oratorio. 


On this occasion 
performance 
of an applauding audience. 
musician pres 
sing 


sure} 





universally prevalent. It was founded upon, or 
at least was in strict accordance with, a physio- 
| logical principle, which may be expressed under this for- 
| mula—the wtility of laughter. Laughter is favorable to 
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digestion, for by it the organs concerned in digestion get 
exercise—the exercise necessary for the process. And, 
accordingly, we usually find an ample meal more easily 





2. 


JOHN ANTHONY LOMBART, CALLED BRUSQUET, BUFFOON TO THE 
CARDINAL OF LORRAINE, 


disposed of when merriment is going on, than a light one 
which has been taken in solitude and under a sombre 
state of feeling. 

According to the ideas of modern society, cheerful after- 
dinner conversation is sufficient stimulus for the digestive 
organs. Our forefathers, less refined, went at once to the 
point, and demanded a fixed and certain means of stirring 
up merriment; and, perhaps, it may he doubted if they 
were not nearer to a truer philosophy of the matter than 
we are. Anyhow, the fact is, that all through the Middle 
Ages men of means and consequence did keep officers for 
the promotion of laughter in their households, and es- 
pecially at meals. Such officers were of two kinds—one 
was an imperfect-witted man, or fool, whose follies were 
deemed to be amusing; he wore a parti-colored dress, in- 
cluding a cowl, which ended in a cock’s head, and was 
winged with a couple of long ears ; he, moreover, carried 








THE WOMAN FOOL OF DIJON, 


HER WAND. 


in his hand a stick called his bauble, terminating either 
in an inflated bladder or some other ludicrous object, to 
be employed in slapping inadvertent neighbors. The 
other called a jester, was a ready-witted, able, and, per- 





haps, well-educated man, possessed of those gifts of rep- 
resenting character, telling droll stories and making 
pointed remarks, which we occasionally find in a certain 
degree in private society. The fool was a very humble 
person, haunting 
kitchen and scul- 
lery, messing al- 
most with the 
dogs, and liable, 
when malapert, 
to a whipping. 
The jester was 
comparatively a 
companion to the 


sovereign or 
noble who en- 
gaged his ser- 
vices. The im- 


portance of Ber- 
dic, ‘‘ joculator ” 
to William the 
Conqueror, is ‘> 
shown by the fact ~ 
of three towns 





and five cara- 
cutes in Glouces- 
tershire, having Rl 
been conferred 
P THONIN, COURT FOOL OF HENRI I. 
upon him. And 


the names of Scogan, Will Somers, John Heywood, Pace, 
Tarleton and Archie Armstrong, who were “‘ jesters”’ to a 
succession of Tudor and Stuart sovereigns of England, 
have been notably preserved. The portrait of ‘ Will 
Somers,” jester to Henry VIII., is a very fine representa- 
tion of his class. It will be admitted that he is a per- 
fectly well arrayed and respectable -looking person. It 
is a curious illustration of the natural need that seems 
to exist in a certain state of society for the services of a 
farce-maker, that Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, was 
found by Cortez to have 
such an officer about his 
court. 

It can scarceiy be doubted 
that the female official fool 
had precedence of the male 
court and household jester. 
When Ceres went in search 
of Proserpine, the Queen of 
Eleusis sent with him one 
of the merriest of her maids, 
named Iambe. This maid, 
renowned at court for her 
wit, frolicsome humor, 
power of repartee and skill 
in saying smart things gen- 
erally, was expressly sent 
with the bereaved mother 
to divert her sorrow by her 
quips and cranks, her jokes, 
gambols and laughter-com- 
pelling stories. This com- 
mission was, to the very 
letter, that which especially 
belonged to the official jes- 
ters ; and there is no reason 
to hesitate in assigning to 
Iambe the distinction of having been the founder of a race 
which is not yet extinct, and the godmother, so to speak, 
of satires in sharp measure which bear the name of Iambic. 
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The female table-jester was of old a personage common 
enough at inns on the continent. The readers of Eras- 
mus will remember among his ‘‘ Colloquies ” one entitled 
‘*Diversorium.” In that graphic paper we are taken to 
an inn at Lyons. The guests are received by handsome 
women, young maidens, and younger girls, all of whom 
also wait at table and enliven the company, whose diges- 
tion they make easy, by narrating joyous stories, bandy- 
ing witticisms, playing give-and-take with the visitors, and 
showing themselves as ready to meet a jest by a sharp 
reply as to provoke a reply by a galliard jest. The 
youngest of these pretty and carefully-trained fools was 
never unequal to the task of meeting the heaviest fire of 
broad wit from a whole room full of revelers. 

In the East, beyond the Bosphorus, this is still to be 
found in one and the same individual, in some families, a 
mixture of the domestic and the buffoon. These, how- 
ever, probably, resembled rather the impudent French 
or Spanish, and even some English valets of the drama, 
than the official jesters—men whose impudent wit was 
tolerated rather than solicited or expected. The male 
fool, by right of office, is now to be met with only in 
Russia. They are by no means rare, and the old Russian 
joke of serving up dwarfs in a pie still pleases Imperial 
Grand Dukes. Catherine of Russia maintained a Finnish 
girl on her establishment, in whose incomparable mimicry 
cf all the great people at court her Majesty experienced a 
never-failing delight. 

In England those merry serving-men, whose success 
was sometimes rewarded by making them lords of landed 
estates, were occasionally employed rather for sedative 
than stimulating purposes. Strutt records that it was not 
unusual to engage them as story-tellers to kings and 
princes who required to be gently talked into sleep. This 
office has expired ; but are we not all well acquainted with 
well-qualified candidates who survive ? 

When Richard II. was pressed by all classes of his 
people for reform in a Government under which they 
were sorely oppressed, his plumed and dainty flatterers 
advised him to place himself at the head of his army, and 
destroy nobles and commoners alike who were thus unrea- 
sonable. 
Trussell, the historian, ‘‘there was present old Sir John 
Linne—a good soldier, but a shuttle-brain, of whom the 
King, in merriment, demanded in this case what was, as 
he thought, fittest to be done. Sir John swore, ‘ Blood 
and wounds! let us charge home and kill every mother’s 
son, and so we shall make quick dispatch of the best 
friends you have in the kingdom.’ This giddy answer,” 
adds Trussell, ‘‘more weighed with the King than if it 
had been spoken in grave and sober sort ; and thus it often 
happens that wise counsel is more sweetly followed when 
it is tempered with folly, and earnest is the less offensive 
if it be delivered in jest.” 

Of Henry VIIL. Sir Merryman’s name is better known 
to us than Will Somers, whose effigy is at Hampton 
Yourt. This good fel'ow’s memory was perpetuated by 
the establishment of the ‘‘ Will Somers’s Tavern” in Old 
Fish Street. When tavern tokens were allowed to be 
issued—a permission in existence as late as the reign of 
Charles If.—the landlord of the above hostelry issued 
one with a figure of Will Somers on it, by way of distinc- 
tion. Will and Cardinal Wolsley had many a bout at 
words, in which his eminence often came off but second 
best. 

It is to be remembered that a time ensued when a dis- 
tinction was made between a jester anda fool, A dramatist 
like Heywood did not disdain to be the former, mingling 
with gentlemen and scholars ; but we see that the fool in 


The King was perplexed, “But,” says John | 








the days of Mary and Philip was of a lower degree. When 
the illustrious two just mentioned visited Faversham, the 
chamberlain kept a book in which he entered moneys 
given to the members of the royal retinue. The entry of 
«To the King’s and Queen’s jester—2s.” indicates the posi- 
tion of the fool ; twoshillings was the lowest sum awarded 
to the lowest menial in the royal train. The keeper of the 
bears seems to have been a more important personage 
than the baser fool at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, where her 
jester, Tarleton, the actor, was held in some honor. When 
fool and bearward followed Her Majesty to Canterbury 
the corporation gave liberally to her retinue ; but while 
the bearward received an angel, or ten shillings, the fool, 
Walter, was put off with the odd money, which, added to 
the angel, just made an English mark. ‘Three and four- 
pence” was the sum that fell to the fool. 

Let it not be considered irreverent if the words 
‘Shakespeare ” and “‘jester” be combined. They natur- 
ally occur here, There are four years—1585-89—during 
which nothing certain is known of Shakespeare’s where~ 
abouts. 

In a letter addressed to Sir Philip Sidney from Utrechi, 
1586, to his father-in-law, Walsingham, there is a passage 
to this effect : ‘I wrote to you a letter by Will, my Lord of 
Leicester’s jesting player.” Who was this Will, my Lord 
of Leicester’s jesting player? Might he have been the 
immortal William himself? This knotty point cannot be 
unraveled here. The circumstance seems, however, to 
show that ‘‘jesting players” followed their patrons even 
to the tented field. 

A famous person was Archie Armstrong, official fool to 
James I. and his sonCharles. Archie was a sort of gentle- 
man groom-of-the-chamber to the first King, preceding 
him when in progress, and looking after the royal quar- 
ters. In this capacity Armstrong was made a free citizen 
of Aberdeen, in Scotland, and held that freedom till his 
death. James must have loved him at one period, for, 
despite his hatred of tobacco, he granted a patent to 
Archie for the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, Oliver 
Cromwell was in the habit of hiring fools for the festivities 
at Whitehall, Upon one occasion, the marriage of Frances 
Cromwell to Mr. Rich, one of these fools attempted to 
blacken Sir Thomas Hillingsby’s face with burnt cork 
while the choleric old knight was engaged in dancing, and 
Sir Thomas would have plunged his dagger in the fool’s 
carcass had not the Lord Protector interfered. On another 
oceasion “Old Noll” played the buffoon himself by 
snatching off his son Richard’s wig, sitting on it, and then 
affecting to deplore its loss. 

It is certain that the Hanoverian family brought no 
jesters with them to England, as the fashion for keeping 
fools was going out of the German Courts. The father of 
George I. retained a buffoon, Adelsburn, who exercised 
great influence over the Elector, not merely in a witty, 
but also in a ghostly, sense, for Adelsburn would ever and 
anon lecture his libertine sovereign with all the freedom 
and earnestness of Whitefield when belaboring a reprobate 
collier. 

The fools of France held high rank in the history of that 
waggish and merry band. Caillette, the buffoon of Louis 
XIL., was a noted gaillard. After Caillette ¢omes the 
famous Triboulet, who served both Louis XII. and 
Francis I. He accompanied the former into Italy in the 
expedition against Venice in 1509. A noble having threat- 
ened to have Triboulet beaten to death for having spoken 
too glibly to him, the fool informed the King. 

‘“‘Fear nothing,” said Francis ; ‘‘if any person dare treat 
you to such a fate, I will have him hanged a quarter of an 
hour after.” 
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Cousin,” retorted the fool, ‘‘couldn’t you make it 
querter of an hour before ?” 

Victor Hugo’s superb creation has immortalized the 
bufoon of Francis L, so replete is it with humor, and 
thoroughly enchaining mterest. 

To Triboulet succeeded a famous fool, Brusquet, so 
nicknamed on account of the brusqueness of his ready re- 
torts. He first appeared on the scene at the camp at 
Avignon, during the invasion of Provence by Charles V., in 
1536, where he practiced as a quack doctor. Having been 
discovered to be a cheat, but a merry one, he was brought 
before the King, who reproached him with having slain 
his patients through his remedies. ‘Faith, sire,” said 
Brusquet, ‘those dead fellows were always complaining, 
and are they not completely cured of their ailments 
now ?” 

The reader who is desirous of enjoying the sayings and 
doings of Brusquet should read Brantome, who devotes 
pages to the brusqueries of this chic buffoon. Brusquet, 
who survived Henri IL, remained at the Court of Fran- 
cis IT., and then at that of Charles IX. ‘‘Suspected of 
religion,” says Brantome, “the poor devil was compelled 
to quit Paris, and he died in banishment in 1565, after 
having held the office of Court Jester from 1535.” 

To Brusquet succeeded Thonin, who, also, was sueccess- 
ful in amusing Henri IL, Frances IT. and Charles IX. 
In 1556 he appears officially as Court Fool, and held the 
cap and bells till 1572. Thonin was fortunate enough to 
be able to make the terrible Constable Montmorency laugh, 
and under cover of a joke saved many an unfortunate 
wretch’s neck from the hangman’s noose. After Thonin 
came Le Greffier de Lois, a noted buffoon; but the two 
most eelebrated successors of Brusquet were Sibilot and 
Chicot. With these worthies Henry III. associated the 
illustrious Mathurine, the first female fool officially at- 
tached to any court. Mathurine appears to have been a 
woman of spirit and character, ready with reply, and so 
devoted to the Catholic religion that she used every means 
in her power to convert every Huguenot she came in con- 
tact with. When Henri ITI. quitted Paris on the Day of 
Barricades—12th May, 1583—leaving the field clear to the 
ambition of Henri, Duke of Guise, Mathurine remained at 
the Louvre, and when Henri IV., after having entered 
Paris on the 22d of March, 1594, and after having heard 
a Te Deum at Notre Dame repaired to the Louvre, which 
he had not seen since the tragical night of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the first person whom he encountered on the 
staircase was the court fool, Mathurine, who rushed to 
embrace her royal master. 

Mathurine it was who arrested the youth who attempted 
to assassinate Henri IV. on the 28th of December. This 
youth, who had glided into the apartment unperceived, 
struck at the King with his dagger. ‘‘ Devil take that fool 
with her tricks,” cried his Majesty. ‘‘She has hurt me.” 
Mathurine sprang to the door, and barring the passage, 
prevented the escape of the King’s assailant. 

Mathurine died in 1627, and the jests of this fool to the 
courts of Henri IIL., Henri IV. and Louis XIE, long 
survived her. When Queen Christina of Sweden came to 
Paris in 1657, she was nicknamed Mathurine on account 
of her broad wit and numerous eccentricities. 

Passing Maitre Guillaume, Angoulevant, Marais, Jean 
Doucet, L’Angely, all excellent fools in their way, also the 
Jarceurs and grimacers of the Directory, we come to 
Coulon. 

The most extraordinary combination of two offices that 
ever occurred existed at the court of Louis XVIII, in 
the person of Coulon, a medical man of great skill, who 
ultimately abandoned all practice except with respect to 





the King, to whom he was at once doctor and jester. 
When a medical student, Coulon was wont, by his powers 
of mimicry, to keep a whole hospital-ward in roars of 
laughter. On one occasion, when officiating as assistant 
to the great Alibert, as the latter was bandaging the 
swollen legs of the suffering sovereign, Coulon so ex- 
quisitely mimicked his master behind his back, that the 
delighted Louis retained him thenceforward near his 
person. For the amusement of his royal patron, Coulon 
gave daily imitations. If the King asked him whom he 
had met, the medical jester would at once assume the 
bearing, voice, and the features of the person he desired 
to represent. It mattered not at all what the sex or the 
quality might be, or whether the mimicked individuals 
were the King’s friends or relations, or otherwise. In 
either case, the monarch was in an ecstasy of hilarity as 
he promptly recognized each personage thus presented to 
him. 

‘**Coulon,” said the Duke of Orleans to him one day, 
‘*T happened to see and hear your imitation of me, yester- 
day. It was capital, but not quite perfect. You did not 
wear, as I do, a diamond pin in your cravat. AHow me to 
present you with mine; it will make the resemblance 
more striking.” ‘‘ Ah! your highness,” replied Coulon, 
fixing the pin in his own cravat, and putting on such a 
Iqok of the prince that the latter might have thought he 
was standing before a mirror, ‘‘as a poor imitator, I 
ought, properly, to wear only paste ?” 

His imitations, however, were so approximate to reality 
that he sat for portraits of Thiers and Molé ; but Coulon’s 
greatest triumph, in this way, was through a harder task. 
There was no efficient portrait extant of the deceased 
minister, Villéle. Gros was regretting this. ‘‘ Ay,” said 
Coulon, ‘‘no likeness of him represents the profound 
subtlety of his character, and his evanescent expression.” 
As he said this, a living Villéle seemed to stand before the 
artist, who then and there took from this singular person- 
age the well-known portrait which so truthfully repre- 
sents the once famous statesman of the old Bourbon 
times. 

The only man who ever resembled Coulon at the Court 
of France was Dufresnoy, the poet, playwright, actor, 
gardener, glass manufacturer, spendthrift, wit and beggar. 
Louis XIV. valued him as Louis XVIII. valued Coulon, 
and many dramatists of his day used to ‘ book” his 
loose, brilliant sayings, and reproduce them as origi- 
nal. His royal protector appomted him his honorary 
fool ; and it must be allowed that Dufresnoy had more of 
the old official about him than the refined and wealthy 
Coulon. The earlier jester, having got into debt with his 
washerwoman, settled the claim by making her his wife. 
It was a poor joke, and his wit seems to have suffered 
from it. He ventured, one day, to rally the Abbé Pelli- 
grini on the soiled look of his linen. ‘‘Sir,” said the 
piqued abbé, “it is not every one who has the good luck 
to marry his laundress !” The joker was dumb ; and he 
stood no bad illustration of that line in Churchill, which 
speaks of men 


*O'errun with wit and destitute of sense.” 


The combination of a serious with a jesting vocation 
was not at all uncommon at the Court of Russia. In the 
household of the Czarina Elizabeth, Professor Stehlin, 
teacher of mathematics and history to the Grand Duke, 
afverward Peter II., was also buffoon to his illustrious 
and imbecile pupil. This, indeed, was an office shared 
by all the young gentlemen of the Grand Duke’s heuse- 
hold, for they jumped to his humor and daneed to his, 
fiddling, in his wife’s bedroom, at all hours of the night, 
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in all sorts of disguises, 
and to the accompani- 
ment of most undignified 
figures of speech. 

At Cleves an Order was 
instituted, ‘‘The Knights 
of the Order of Fools.” 
These sons of folly wore 
a distinctive dress, their red 
¢gloaks being emblazoned 
with the effigy of # fool in 
silver thread. The Order 
was created by Philip II. 
(Le Bon) in 1420. 

An association called 
Mere Folle—F oolish Mother 
—was composed of five 
hundred personages of 
various rank—such as offi- 
cers of Parliament, 
bers of the 
lawyers, merchants, citi- 
zens, etc. On all notable 
occasions the society came 
to the front in gorgeous 
array, the members wearing 
robes of tinctured silk, 
green, red and _ yellow, 
braided with gold, and caps 
with bells. The object of 
the society was mirth und 
pleasure. 

Among the famous fools 
of foreign courts, Perkes 
stands foremost, being the 
official buffoon to Charles 
Philip, Elector of the Pal- 
atinate in 1728. A colossal 
statue of Perkes in wood 
confronts the celebrated 
Heidelburg tun, a fitting 
site for one of whom it is 


mem- 
chamber, 
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asserted that he consumed 
daily from eighteen to 
twenty litres of the wine in 
the tun. 

Passing from Germany 
to Italy we must say a 
word about the celebrated 
Pasquino, from whom the 
anonymous epigrams 
known for centuries as 
pasquinades, have come 
to us. In the Piazza de 
-asquino, in Réme, still 
stands the battered effigy 
of the man in whose name 
were shot forth the 
withering shafts of ridi- 
cule that even the Pon- 
tiffs vainly endeavored to 
repress. To-day, as in the 
days of Pope Adrian IV., 
pasquinades continue to 
be launched against the 
Government. 

Of the facetious and fa- 
miliar Mr. Punch, or of 
Punchinello, it is unneces- 
sary to speak, nor need we 
refer to the most modern 
type of buffoon, the circus 
clown, whose ‘‘I have- 
come - for - to - go-for-to-be- 
for-to-do”— and ‘ How- 
is-your - grandmother-next- 
Saturday - week,” possess 
such undying charm for 
the rising generation. The 
circus clown, then, with his 
stale puns and contorted 
conundrums, is the Om- 
ega of the great alphabet 
of illustrious buffoons. 
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“To BE frugal is wise”; and this lesson of truth, 
Should ever be preach’d in the ears of youth. 

The young must be curb’d in their spendthrift haste, 
Lest meagre Want should follow on Waste ; 

But to see the hand that is wither’d and old 

So eagerly clutch at the shining gold— 

Oh! ean it be good that a man should crave 

The dross of the world—so nigh his grave ? 


Sad is the lot of those who pine 

In the gloomy depths of the precious mine: 

But they toil not so hard in gaining the ore, 
As the miser in guarding the glittering store. 
He counts the coin with a feasting eye, 

And trembles the while if a step come nigh; 
He adds more wealth, and a smiling trace 

Of joy eomes over his shrunken face. 


He seeks the bed where he cannot rest, 
Made close beside his idol chest; 

He wakes with a wilder’d, haggard stare, 
For he dreams a thief is busy there; 
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He searches around—the bolts are fast; 

And the watchmen of the night go past. 

His coffers are safe; but there’s fear in his brain, 
And the miser cannot sleep again, 


He never flings the blessed mite 

To fill the orphan child with delight. 

The dog may howl, the widow may sigh; 

He hears them not—they may starve and d 
His breast is of ice, no throbbing glow 
Spreads there at the piercing tale of woe; 

All torpid and cold, he lives alone 

In his heaps, like the toad embebbed in stone, 


Death comes—but the miser’s friendless bier 
Is free from the sobbing mourner’s tear; 
Unloved, unwept, no grateful one 

Will tell of the kindly deeds he has done, 
Oh! never covet the miser’s fame; 

*Tis a cheerless halo that circles his name; 
And one fond heart, that will truly grieve 
Will outweigh all the gold we can leave. 
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Many years ago—before the growlings of the wardog 
were heard in faint mutterings at the North—a company 
of strolling actors found themselves in one of the Southern 
cities, without funds, without friends, and without re- 
sources. Consequently, they were about to disband, but 


before doing so they were to meet at the Café de St. Pierre | 


to say farewell to each other, and to take their last meal 
together before going their various ways. 

There was Ordranneaux—a giant of a man, a warm- 
hearted, liberal, handsome fellow—who came sauntering 
down the flag-paved sidewalk arm-in-arm with Beltran, a 
slender youth, who did the “lady” parts with such ex- 
quisite ease—a small, spare, graceful youth, with a fresh, 
pink face, and big, melting eyes of an indescribable blue ; 
hair of tawny gold, and worn in locks rather than in the 
manly fashion, but under the poor, frayed coat beat a heart 
manlier than even that of the Hercules who walked along 
beside him, and who ‘minced his steps to keep measure 
with the slower, daintier pace of the blonde youth. 

The Café de St. Pierre, at the time of which I write, was 
a headquarters of the Bohemians of the big Southern city, 
and when our two friends reached it the little tables under 
the leafy vines of the inner court were surrounded by 
artistes, professeurs, literati, and the odds and ends of the- 
atrical companies. 

A little to the left of the centre of the court a somewhat 
larger table stood, and seated around it were half a dozen 
or so of the actors who had come for the purpose of wish- 
ish “‘ good-speed ” to their fellows-in-luck. 

‘*Ordranneaux, you are late, as usual. A chair for the 
mademoiselle—this way !” and Beltran was pushed into a 
chair, and his hat taken from his head by a laughing 
fellow, who, strange to say, was the ‘‘ serious” man of the 
troupe—the one who did the heavy-tragedy business. 

Opposite him sat a cadaverous, sunken-eyed man, who, 
to all appearance, was a victim to incurable melancholy, 
but was, in reality, the funniest joker extant. 

**Ah, Romeo,” said the joker to Ordranneaux, ‘ how 
goes the world ? And how goes Juliet ?” 


*‘Answer for thyself, sweet one,” answered Ordran- 
neaux, as he sank into a seat at Beltran’s side. ‘‘ How goes 
it, love ?” 

**Name not this cruel parting ——” 

“We will not part, at least, Bertran.” 








And the round chin of the blondin was chucked by the 
fingers of Ordranneaux. 

‘* By-the-way, friends, as this is the last of our meet- 
ings, I may as well tell you the rest of the story of Lois 
Garcia.” 

** Yes—tell. Was she freed, after all ?” 

**No; and I learn that the old French fiend, Dubois, 
has brought her up, and intends to make her his wife. 
Here,” said he, bringing a paper from his coat-pocket— 
**here, in to-day’s paper, is his advertisement for a gov- 
erness—for Lois, no doubt.” 

And Ordranneaux, to still the excited clamor, read the 
few lines aloud. 

It seemed as if Beltran did not listen to the story of the 
Creole’s fate, for, to be candid, he was devouring a deli- 
cious compote of rich fruit as if appetite had routed all 
sentimentalism from his mind. Perhaps it was. his very 
ravenousness that made Ordranneaux look sharply at him 
from under his straight, dark brows ; for Ordranneaux 
loved this stripling with all his big heart and soul, and 
took a tender, even womanish, pride in his interests and 
welfare. 

Since it is Beltran (whose life-lines are to be woven in 
and out upon the loom of this little romance) I must en- 
large upon, I begin straightway. ‘To be brief : 

Beltran was born of Quaker parentage, but had always 
shown a violent antipathy to leading the life of a Friend. 

An authoritative and stubborn will opposed him, and 
after many a hard-fought, theoretical battle, it all ended 
one day in Beltran runningaway. He went straight to tho 
terrible playhouse, and, after a time, found himself victo- 
rious on the wrong side of the footlights.. No use to try to 
reclaim such a willful wanderer from the straight and 
narrow road, proclaimed Father Stephen. 

And so, though many a secret tear fell upon a spotless 
handkerchief and snowy cap-strings of a fond mother— 
who sat, a stiff, gray statuette of woe, in her bright, sunny 
sitting-room, waiting, waiting, waiting for the sound of a 
foot upon the stair—no whisper reached the two poor old 
parents of their evil-minded child. 

Once Beltran had been coaxed into taking a female rd/e 
when the star-elect of the evening had sent the manager 
message that threw him into a comic spasm of chagrin. 
“Mademoiselle Angelique was ailing ; would—ah, ciel/ 
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would monsieur just excuse her this one time, and allow 
the lad Beltran to fill her place ?” She asked this great 
favor, knowing well that Beltran could do it—had done it, 
in fact—before her very critical eyes. So Beltran was 
cajoled—was almost knelt to, and, as a dernier ressort, was 
promised a handsome bonus for the evening’s work. Poor 
lad! That was a clincher—a little something to eat with 
his dry bread and cheese—a warm woolen undergarment, 
perhaps, to keep the cold winds from stabbing him with 
their icy, intangible daggers. 

So the bogus Mademoiselle Angelique leaned over the 
tottering balcony and made desperate love to the new star, 
who, having missed rehearsal by the train’s delay, had just 
come on, And it wasa nice matter of judgment to know 
just how to divide the cheers of acclamation between 
Romeo and Juliet. 

It is an amusing story to tell how the new star, Ordran- 
neaux, fell madly in love with the witching, limpid-eyed 
Juliet ; but here it cannot be written in detail, and, in- 
deed, has no direct bearing on this little narrative, save 
that it caused a lasting friendship between the two—for 
Ordranneaux never quite woke up to the reality of the 
case, and kept in his sentimental attitude toward Beltran 
up to the time when my story begins. 

I should state here that Beltran was starring it through 
the South as Juliet, with Ordranneaux for Romeo, when 
ill-luck befell them, and there came a disbanding of the 
old troupe. 

At last the little supper was over, and sad enough was 
the parting. No company with human sympathies—and 
actors, as a rule, are the most sympathetic of all hamans— 
can live for a while in each other’s society and not feel 
the parting sensibly. But the laugh hid the gloom, and 
the jest went round in even a merrier vein as Ordranneaux 
and Beltran left the Café de St. Pierre, and lost them- 
selves at last, by a turning in the street, from seven pairs 
of affectionate eyes. 

* * * . = * % 

Nearly two hundred miles below Vicksburg, on wide, 
flat lowlands, that have since been drowned and washed 
away by the Mississippi River, stood the immense planta- 
tion of “‘ Bontemps.” Seventy slaves in all did old Du- 
bois own—heart, soul and body, he would have told you, 
in his shrugging, French fashion—seventy slaves, even if 
you did not name Lois—Lois Garcia, who was as much a 


slave as any kinky-headed son or daughter of Afrique | 


among them. Not by right; ah! no. Old Mammy Disny 
could tell strange tales if she cared to—tales of fraud and 
cold-blooded lying ; but tales that, even were she to whis- 
per them, would bring her doom. 

So the lies were left unearthed, but the old white- 
headed mammy kept her bright-black eyes in unceasing 
vigilance upon the outgoings and incomings of the one 
who had been from babyhood her most precious treasure. 

Ah! how sweet she was, the beautiful, beautiful Lois ! 
The dark bright-red that came glowing up under the rich- 
hued skin ; the small brown hands, and trim, belted waist ; 
the purple lustre of her gold-banded hair—all these were 
the sweetest things in life to Mammy Disny, for they were 
her Lois’s. 

But Lois was so wild and willful. Like all young ani- 
mals, she felt that bounding sense of freedom in her veins ; 
and, like the white fawn she led about by its chain of 
blossoms, she, too, felt loving chain about her, and staid 
her wayward steps at each light touch of the shining links. 

Old Dubois loved her—ah, yes ! what maiden could but 
be grateful to his fatherly care of her? And that she was 
a slave she knew, but a slave as the women of Circassia 
are, 





No heavier work did the small brown fingers know than 
that of pounding the grand piano’s keys ; no more serious 
thoughts bothered the petite head than those of new toilets, 
and no care rested on the whole of the piquant little body 
that a nightingale could not have carried. 

Meanwhile, Mammy Disny watehed, and now that “ole 
massah” had just come back from a three years’ tour, she 
felt the more need of watching, for Lois had grown in that 
short time—with true Oriental celerity—from a child into 
a& woman. 

If ever there should come a time for the disclosure of 
her long-kept secret—if ever the chains grew tight about 
her Lois—¢hen she would tell the mystery to her one 
lamb, and was ready to suffer the martyrdom she knew full 
well would be her lot. If anything kept her from it 
heretofore it was the knowledge that her Lois was well 
cared for throughout her childhood, and the fact that, had 
Lois known it all, she and her heart’s treasure would have 
been separated. 

Well, old Dubois tightened the chain one link. A gov- 
erness was coming down to polish the little brown dia- 
mond until it was ready for its golden setting ; and Lois 
was forbidden to leave the house at certain hours after the 
arrival of the lapidary, who was to reveal the hidden fires 
of intelligence that lay slumbering in this human gem. 

‘Monsieur Dubois had selected (by aid of correspond- 
ence), from among thirteen applicants, a certain Madame 
Ardrono, who, to judge by her lengthy epistle, was a lady 
of very great culture—a lady whose husband was about to 
go North for an absence of some months. 

The fact that this applicant was married went along way 
toward weighing down the scale in her favor. No non- 
sense was to be expected from a married lady—and Lois 
was so full of wild, untamable mischief. 

The day for the madame’s coming had at length arrived. 
Lois came down into the long, cool drawing-room to meet 
what she had come to believe was an ogress of terrible 
mien, She would not change the soft white wrapper 
folds for any stiff, shiny silk in her possession, simply to 
propitiate the green eyes of her new dragoness. 

Perhaps she thought that madame was coming alone ; 
but not so. Monsieur accompanied his wife, and Lois, as 
she stepped forward to greet them, thought regretfully of 
a certain rich satin robe that would have made the hus- 
band of madame open his fine gray eyes even a trifle wider. 
But the moment was past, and monsieur was gazing at her 
with eyes full of curiosity, as it whs. 

Monsieur Ardono could stay but a short time. The car- 
riage that brought him was waiting to take him back to the 
station where he was to catch the Northern-bound train. 

But before he went, Monsieur Dubois had assured him 
that madame should be well taken care of. ~ 

‘*Madame shall have the west wing, sir ; and as madame 
has no maid, and desires none, I will see that all her 
little comforts are attended to. You understand, sir, that 
the salary is to be paid monthly. No offense, I hope, sir. 
I am a blunt man, and you are in a hurry—two things I 
hope that will excuse me. I shall pay over to madame 
monthly the sum I have agreed upon, and she shall be 
served by the best of Bontemps.” 

So monsieur, with a feeling of satisfaction, bade his 
queenly wife adieu, kissed the beautiful mouth, held the 
stately form in a close embrace for a second of time, then 
dashed down the wide shell path. 

Lois expected the limpid eyes to rain down a plenteous 
shower of tears, but madame’s eyes were dry and her voice 
trembled not, though her husband had gone from her for 
an absence of months. 

All through dinner-hour Lois held hersglf in proud 
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silence like a veritable Lady Disdain. And I may as well 
tell you here that through three successive weeks the dark 
little beauty recited her lessons like a lovely parrot, but 
grew no friendlier toward the yellow-haired princess. 

But it all ended one day. Madame was sitting in the 
library awaiting Lois, and employing herself with re-read- 
ing a letter that had come to her that day—a letter that 
told her that a certain ‘‘ Friend Stephen was dead.” 

She was reading this sad intelligence when Lois rushed 
in like a whirlwind, threw herself into the arms of her 
governess, and burst into a storm of tears. Madame put 
her arms about her, drew the dark, rumpled head to her 
breast and let her cry. 
And she, who had shed 
no tears at her husband’s 
going, now felt the drops 
fall thick and fast, and 
saw them hide away in the 
wavy locks of rich, dark 
hair that belonged to the 
poor little head resting on 
her bosom. 

‘Friend Stephen is 
dead !” 

These words burnt into 
her brain ; but what ailed 
the petite Lois ? 

“Vous est-il arrivé quel- 
que chose ? What can have 
chanced to the little one ? 
Speak, dear, I will listen.” 

And madame drew the 
small, brown hands from 
before the tear-wet face. 

** Madame, ah, madame, 
read !” said Lois, pushing 
a crumpled bit of paper 
into the hands of her 
governess. ‘‘I have been 
cross and fretful and cold- 
hearted toward you, yet 
now I beg your forgive- 
ness. Oh, madame, I need 
you.” 

‘“‘Thou shalt have me, 
petite, Sit you down upon 
this cushion while I find 
out what great woe has 
made this little Lois my 
friend!’ And madame 
read. 

It was, to be brief, no 
formal proposal of mar- 
riage from the master to 
the slave, but a hard and concise declaration of facts. 
Lois was to don the wedding-vail in a month’s time. 
She must be ready to stand before the altar with her 
owner But madame’s eyes—the big, blue, limpid 
eyes—lifted at this word and looked at Lois. 

“It is against the law, petite, this thing. He cannot 
marry you if you are a slave-born child—and if the one 
hundredth part of a grain of negro blood were in your 
veins he would not offer to! Oh, Lois ’’—and the voice 
of the speaker deepened strangely—‘‘have you not 
guessed ? You are a Creole /” 

Lois looked at madame as if in a dumb stupor. 

“Come, love ; your story is well known to me and to 
others in the city. Your father, Monsieur Garcia, left 
you in care of Monsieur Dubois as his ward ; and your 
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guardian was also intrusted with a nice little fortune that 
becomes yours when you are married. It seems Monsieur 
Dubois cannot bear to part with it, and so goes about get- 
ting it in a rascally easy and pleasant way! But I will 
save you—there is not a slave at Bontemps but knows 
your story; and, consequently, I have half a hundred 
honest followers! As madame pronounced these last 
words she rose proudly to her feet, and arched her grace- 
ful neck like some divine goddess of protection. Then 
darting suddenly down, until her red lips were on a level 
with Lois’s ear, she said, in a soft whisper—‘‘ I came to 
That was the purpose of my coming ; 

but fearing, at first, that 

I could not have your 

friendship, I have known 


sare you, sweet! 


the full measure of de- 
spair |” 
And Lois? Ah, the 


great light of her true 
parentage blinded her. 
No words that came to 
her in madame’s clear 
whisper were startling 
after the intelligence of 
her birth. Down she sank 
upon her knees, with arms 
wide outstretched toward 
her new protectress, cry- 
ing: 

**T am, then, as white 
as snow—as white as thou 


art, dear, beautiful ma- 
dame! And I shall be 
saved——”’ 


“’*Sh! monsieur comes 
now,” said madame, sink- 
ing back into her chair. 
“Such a naughty git I 
have, monsieur! So un- 
tamable! I am about to 
punish her because she 
will recite her Shake- 
speare in so matter-of- 
fact a tone. Listen how 
it should be, Lois; get 
up, petite ;” and madame 
went into the intricate 
mazes of Ophelia’s mourn- 
ful chant. 

As for old Dubois, he 
stood on the threshold 
drinking in the pretty 
little picture to his heart’s 
content. The piquant 
loveliness of his Lois was only enhanced by the larger 
and more statuesque beauty of the now inspired madame. 
There was a certain graceful carelessness in Lois’s attire 
that found no reflection in the toilet of the teacher, and 
the warm, golden silk of Dubois’s ward clashed not 
against the rich blue dress of Madame Ardrono, the folds 
of which touched, now and then, the amber lights of 
Lois’s robe. And if the lace on the blue widths was 4 
bit gairish and gaudy ; if the ornaments about the golden 
head were suspiciously glaring and false, old Dubois cared 
naught. It was only a pity they should ever be separ- 
ated—ma foi / such foils as they were to each other! But 
the old slaveowner mentally gave the medal of leather to 
the Creole, who stood seemingly enwra>ped by madame’s 
eloquence, 
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‘‘ Bravo . bravo!’’ said monsieur, when all was done. | tion of marriage had awed her as it should; madame, on 
* Ah! Lois, see to it or thou shalt lose thy laurels! I go | the other hand, keeping up a continuous babble, so that, 
to the city to-night. Has madame any commands for | had Lois tried, she could not have squeezed a poor little 
me ?” syllable edge- 

*“*A letter for wise into the 
the post, mon- rushing stream 
sieur, that is = es : === of words. But 
all,” answered ; she did not try; 
the governess, she only _ sat 
as she deliber- quiet, pondering 
ately took Du- over the sweet, 
bois’s arm and wild fact that 
marched him she was not a 
down the wide fille de couleur, 
staircase to the but a white, free 
late dinner. creature, and 

What a meal! the silence on 
Monsieur, on her part was 
the one hand, profound. 
thoughtful and How witty 
polite, stealing madame was! 
curious glances Her tongue went 
at Lois, as if on its melodious 
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wrapped her round about, protected her by its unceas- 
ing noise. She could not get out, and monsieur could 
not get in the charmed circle of heavily laden sound- 
waves—an intangible curtain of tenderness. 

When the oranges were brought to the table, madame 


stopped to get a breath, and chancing to look out of the | 


low window, saw two eyes watching her from the shrub- 
bery that grew near the house. Surely madame was free 
from all feminine nervousness, for the gay tongue-clatter 
bezan again, and Dubois, with a sigh of relief, arose, ex- 
cused himself, and bowed himself out of their presence. 

‘* Lois, come with me into the library. I have a ter- 
rible headache, and wish for rest and quiet.” 

This astounding communication, given for the benefit 
of old Nicodemus, the tall, grim servitor, who had waited 
behind the chair of monsieur at breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner and supper for years and years. Very tall and 
very grim he appeared to-day ; and if his eyes sent intelli- 
gent winks toward the shrubbery, they passed the two 
la:lies unnoticed. 

‘** Madame, rest here,” said Lois, after the library-door 
was closed behind them, and she had wheeled an arm- 
chair from its corner. ‘‘I have a favor to ask of you, 
dear preceptress. May I not be less distant, and call you, 
therefore, by your christened name ?” 

‘“* Mais, owi ; my name is Bel—use it at your pleasure.’ 

‘‘Belle ! That means beautiful, and to me it means 

“What are you doing, mademoiselle ?” interrupted 
madame, as she turned quickly, and caught Lois in the 
oct of taking her high, tortoiseshell comb from its accus- 
‘omed resting-place amid the soft, flossy puffs of yellow 
hair. ‘I must beg of you to leave my hair as itis. If I 
am suited in the style, and mademoiselle is not, that is a 
misfortune I cannot remedy.” 

‘“‘A thousand pardons, madame—I thought to soothe 
vou and drive away the headache you said was so terrible. 
[—I—will never—never——” and Lois ran away to her 
own room to hide the great sobs and chokes that con- 
vulsed every atom of her diminutive anatomy. 

‘“«Whew !” whistled madame ; ‘a little more and I'd 
have been done for! But, hang me, if I haven’t broken 
the darling little witch’s heart !” 

A bell tolled suddenly without. 

At the ninth stroke Nicodemus came in with a waxen 
candle, and sat it down upon the leathern-covered table. 

“What bell is that, Nicodemus ?” queried madame’s 
soft voice. 

‘‘Dunno, mistiss ; 
towah, and it peahs den as if de janglin’d ovahpowah 
youah eahs.” 

‘Don’t lie, my man—zmhat does that bell mean ?” 

‘‘Dunno, mistiss ;” but the dark face had turned livid. 

* You may go.” 


’ 








Madame Ardrono’s sleeping-room, in the west wing, 
was on the ground floor, and, as the house of Bontemps 
stood on a decided elevation, quite a good view was ob- 
tained from its windows of the cabins of the slaves, whose 
quarters were on the level land at the foot of the lawn. 

To one of these windows madame betock herself, and 


strained her lovely eyes to catch sight of anything un- | 


de owls do sometimes git in de bell- | 





usual that might well happea after the ominous tolling | 


of the bell. 
About midnight a light tap sounded on her door. 
“Enter !” she said, not stirring from her place. 
“It is I, whispered Lois. ‘‘Oh, where are 
you ?” 
‘At the window. Stay where you are, petite.” 
“Tam so frightened, madame—the blacks have arisen !”’ 
* 7 know that.” 


madame,” 
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‘You are afraid, then ?” 

“Afraid! Go to your room, mademoiselle ; lock your- 
self in ; do not breathe or stir if an angel himself were to 
demand admittance. Go!” 

‘**T obey,” answered Lois, and the door closed behind 
her. 

In half an hour’s time there floated to madame’s ears 
the muffled sound of footsteps, and the murmurs of an 
unintelligible language. Softly madame drew back the 
curtain folds and waited for what should come. 

But nothing came save a sudden silence that was almost 
palpable. 

Away through the darkness twinkled a faint light, as 
if a star had fallen to earth, and in a second’s time it was 
gone. 

The watcher felt that the place was peopled all about 
her. The air was full of secret vengeance, and laden with 
the voiceless tidings of insurrection. 

As for Lois, when she reached the wide staircase in the 
eastern wing, she was surrounded by a dozen blacks, wha 
gagged her, tied her hand and foot, and carried her noise- 
lessly out of the door. Into a miserable cabin they thrust 
her, and locking the door, left her alone. She heard 
them, as they strode away, mutter : 

“Creole! Massa debbil’s bride! 
niggah-faced !’ 

She listened intently, and heard their footsteps die 
away in the distance. Then a little clicking sound, as of 
the opening of a lock, assailed her ears, and a cautious 
‘6°Sh I” 

Her heart beat furiously. 
Mammy Disny stole softly in. 

Dexterously the old, bony fingers untied the handker- 
chief that bound the mouth, and loosed the cords at waist 
and ankles. 

‘Not a bref, chile, from youah mouf. 
mammy. 


High-bawn, but 


Slowly the door opened, and 


Listen to 
Dey’s gwine t’ fiah de house, and the old 
massa’ll go out wid de smoke. Wen de bell tolls tree 
times, say youah pra’hs foh de old massa, for he’ll need 
‘em. You’s kep’ heah——” 

*T must speak, mammy. 
come home to-night.” 

‘* You is mistaken, chile. 

** And I must save madame. 


Monsieur Dubois did not 


Dave put up de hoss——” 

Oh, let me out !” 

And seeing the dull glimmer of a light through the 
open door, Lois bounded past the stricken old negress 
and made straight for the faint glow. 

It came from a little window in one of the cabins. Lois 
crept close to the door, opened it, and, with a bound, 
sprang into the midst of a great sea of swarthy, livid faces. 

**Lois, by hebbin! Who let you out ?” 

** An angel!” cried Lois, who knew that the supernatu- 
ral at once cowed them when nothing else would. 

And as she stood there in the flaring light of a burning 
pine-knot, her amber silk flashed out a million scintilla- 
tions, and her lustrous black eyes, open wide in their in- 
tense excitement, gave her, to their eyes, a divine radiance 
that enhaloed her. 

“Tf you hate me because I am a Creole, I shall turn 
that hate to love. If you fear me, thinking I am the 
master’s chosen bride, I shall show you that you have no 
cause for fear, for I give you my word”—and she came 
closer to the awed slaves—‘“‘ that with these hands I will 
set fire to the Bontemps. Only let me go alone, and in 
three minutes I will light the fires you have prepared. 
Yes or no ad 

* You’s t’go,” muttered Nicodemus, who 
seemed the chosen leader of those poor, abused, short- 
sighted blacks. So Lois, provided with secret informa- 
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tion, went quickly up the lawn, and stopped at madame’s 
window. 

‘‘Madame! Belle!” 

‘Here !” came in answer, as a form passed through the 
window and stood beside her. 

*T have promised to set fire to Bontemps.”’ 

‘* How—you !” 

‘Else I could not have saved you. 
murder, and monsieur——” 

‘Ts in the city ?” 

‘But Dave said——” 

** Dave lied.” 

‘Art sare? What would make him ?” 

‘*A bag of gold.” 

‘*T do not understand.” 

‘You have no need. The gold was mine. Do you 
forget I came to save you, sweet ?” and the strong arm 
cast protectingly about Lois gave her trembling fingers 
courage to drop the lighted match into the tinder on the 
porch. 

‘‘Farewell, poor, dear Bontemps!” and as she kissed 
one of the old wooden pillars of the porch, a tiny, spiteful 
flame burst out, and catching at the fagots stacked about, 
it flared, and grew from a snapping little elfin to a great 
roaring demon before Lois and her teacher had reached 
the outskirts of the great forest, that spread miles and 
miles toward the north along the banks of the Mississippi 
River. 

All through the small hours of the night they tramped, 
until, safely sheltered in the dense undergrowth, they 
stopped to rest. Away in the distance the sky glowed 
with the tongues of flame that darted up as if they would 
lick the very stars. 

Lois sighed, and the teas came into her hot, feverish 
eyes, 

‘God forgive me if I have sinned ! 
Belle.” 

“Poor child! do not grieye. This has been an awful 
night, and you have suffered from exposure and fatigue as 
well as terror. Rest your head upon my arm, petite, and 
try to sleep.” 

** And you ?” 

“T am strong and well. To-morrow we will find a land- 
ing-place—catch some Northern-bound boat, and I will 
take you tomy home. Now, rest.” 

Up from the east a gray dawn stole and crept even into 
the heart of the dark old forest where the sleeper and the 
watcher were hidden. 

Away in the south the sparks grew ever fainter, died 
away at last, and the clear blue sky looked down full of 
sunshine and glad new light over all the desolation of 
Bontemps. 

Lois rubbed her sleep-locked eyes, yawned a little, 
and looked wonderingly up into the faithful blue orbs 
above her. 

‘“‘T remember now,” she said, after a while. ‘‘ How 
good you are, and how I love you! Ihave slept long— 
ingrate that Iam? But, madame !” 

“Well, dear ?” 

‘‘ Your hair—it is all gone !” 

Madame only smiled. 

Lois looked at the mouth wreathed in happy curves, 
and let her eyes fall lower upon the stiff collar about the 
neck of her governess—upon the silken tie, the black cloth 
that covered her shoulders, and rubbing her eyes, she 
looked again and again. 

“What masquerade is this, madame ?” questioned Lois, 
looking at the elegant youth before her. 

‘Ask what masquerade this was, mademoiselle,” 


But I cannot 


Help me to pray, 


said 











her governess, pointing to a shawl that lay where she had 
thrown it, when she awakened, amid the dew-drenched 
tangle of brier and leaf. It was the familiar wrap of 
Madame Ardrono. 

*‘T cannot comprehend,” said poor little Lois, shaking 
her head. ‘TI feel that I have committed a heinous 
crime, and that for this great sin I must suffer by losing my 
only friend.” 

‘Mademoiselle, if you lose me as a friend, you gain me 
as a lover—if, with any grace, you can call it gain. Imust 
tell you my life’s story ; then I shall leave it to you, made- 
moiselle, to accept me or reject me.” 

Briefly he related the childhood he had passed among 
the saintly ‘‘Friends”; of his waywardness, his subse- 
quent hardship and success ; of his friendship for Ordran- 
neaux, and their journey through the South ; and reached 
at last the story of Garcia’s death as it came to him from 
Ordranneaux. It had come direct to his friend from the 
lips of Garcia’s lawyer, who had not known, until a short 
time before his acquaintance with Ordranneaux, of Du- 
bois’s rascality. 

Lois had been brought upon the plantation as Mammy 
Disny’s own granddaughter, and the slaves counted the 
tiny two-year-old Lois among them in good faith. If she 
was somewhat better treated than they, they laid the treat- 
ment at the door of her bright ‘beauty and sweet temper. 
And if the master lavished little gifts upon her, the hard- 
worked slave shared her luxurious trifle, as many a surrep- 
titious gift of juicy fruit, bottles of wine from the master’s 
cellar, or even a small handful of coin, found its way to 
the bedside of the worn and weary field-hand. 

She was the angel of Bontemps ; but, foolishly enough, 
Beltran had unwittingly changed their gratitude to hate 
when he had told them, under the guise of Madame Ard- 
rono, all of her true birth. Instead of the help he sought 
and expected to find, he was plotted against, as far as the 
Creole was cancerned. 

At last the story was finished ; the voice hushed its 
melody, and there in the shadow of the grand old forest 
trees the youth stood before the girl waiting for the word 
that should fill his heart with hope or despair. 

‘*Lois !”’ he said, at length. 

But her head was bowed before him, and the word he 
longed for was so softly uttered that the wind-fairies flew 
with it quite over his head, and he did not catch it at all. 
But his waiting ears caught sound of a clear, peculiar 
whistle. * 

“Will you not answer, beautiful ?” 

The whistle came louder and more shrill, and again 
Lois’s poor little word was lost in the great ‘‘ Halloo |” 
Beltran sent veering up through the tremulous leaves, 
until it seemed the sun-shafts caught the mellow tone as 
if it were a something of their own they were reclaiming. 

“That is Ordranneaux searching for us,” eagerly ex- 
plained Beltran, as the whistle was repeated, and a faint 
call came to their hiding-place like a welcome fairy who 
brought only good news. ‘If you will remain here, 
mademoiselle, I will fetch Ordranneanx.” 

‘*Go,” said Lois. 

And Beltran went halloaing every third step he took 
through the brush and brier and swampy marshes, scarce 
noticing the thorns that tore Lis hands as he pushed the 
wild vines aside, intent only on finding Ordranneaux, who 
would know of some better place of safety than himself, 
since Ordranneaux had been roving around the country 
for a week past. 

At last a whistle came close at Beltran’s right hand, and 
dashing toward the stream of sound, he followed it up 
until he reached the fountain head, and stood face to face 
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with Ordranneaux. Then such 
a series of embraces; such a 
lot of laughing, anxious in- 
quiries ; such banter and pet 
names followed, that they 
were half forgetful of Lois in 
their first emotion of gladness. 

‘* Miss Garcia,” said Ordran- 
neaux, at last —‘‘is she with 
you ?” 

**Oh, come quickly, Ordran- 
neaux ; I left her to come and 
fetch you.” 

And turning about, our hero 
nearly stumbled over a little 
gold-clad figure that stood in 
his path. 

** Lois !” cried Beltran. 

“T followed,” said Lois, 
meekly. ‘* You walk rapidly, 
‘Sieur Beltran.” 

** Ordranneaux, old fellow,” 
said Beltran, gravely, ‘‘ I have 
waited for two small eternities 
to hear Mademoiselle Garcia 
accept me, for she shall not 
reject me, shall she, mon ami ? 
Lois, darling ?” 

‘And I have answered 
twice, Sieur Beltran ; but you 
were so noisy that I did not 
make myself heard. Now you 
may guess your answer, for I 
shall not say it again ;” and 
the dark eyes peeped shyly 
up from under their long 
fringed curtains, and the little 
red mouth went up at the cor- 
ners to meet a divine dimple 
in each rich-hued check. 

** Little children, love one 
another,” said Ordranneaux, 
solemnly. ‘There! I see I 
have lost my bonny Beltran !”’ 

‘You must not weep, my 
friend,” laughed Lois, as she 
came from Beltran’s side, and 
approaching Ordranneaux, 
drew the big, brawny hands 
from a face that was expres- 
sive of comic despair. 

But the sun began to pierce 
the forest’s heart with hot, 
long lances, and as_ they 
turned toward the little vil- 
lage wharf that lay a mile or 
so beyond, the heat grew 
fierce, even in the most shad- 
owy recesses, 

On and on they went, drag- 
ging their weary feet through 
marshes that soaked thera and 
briers that made ribbons of 
what remained of Lois’s silken 
robe. 

When the shore was gained, 
and the little village opened 
out before their view in the 
hot sunshine, they heard from 
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far a-down the river the 
whistle of the boat. 

“Let us rest in this 
shed,” said Beltran, as 
they gained the nearest 
outskirts of the village. 
‘*You are worn out, poor 
Lois. But keep a brave 
heart, for we will be 
aboard that boat in half 
an hour. We had best 
keep out of sight of the 
villagers until the boat 
touches the wharf.” 

‘*You’re right, my lad,” 
said Ordranneaux. ‘‘ They 
are to load some cotton at 


this place to-day. Iwill syns An A ARaadatcishs 
saunter down to the wharf, - ay hone NW asia’ 
and as the last bale goes sett ie A 


on you will hear a whistle, 
and then make a rush for 
the gang-plank.” 
All was done as agreed upon. Two stalwart darkies 
went lumbering up the plank with their big bale of 
cotton, closely followed by a dear young Adonis, and a, 
wee mite of a maiden whose entire figure tried to hide 
itself under a shawl that had once wrapped a stately 
Madame Ardrono 
within its folds. 
The bell rang ; 
| the gangboard 
came grating in; 
the majestic Queen 
of the Waters turned 
about and went 
hurrying along 
through the yellow 

| channels of the 

| broad Mississippi. 

| And a horseman 
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and shook in impotent rage as he caught sight of the 
three figures on the deck, and saw a little brown hand 
waving him a last farewell. 

(The sentence preceding these remarks in parenthesis 
is, actually, the end of my story. I make this explanation 
because, though I have something more to say, I am not 
sure of being so happy in rounding up a concluding para- 
graph as I have been in the one referred to. The reason 
I have in adding these remarks is simply to give dear old 
Captain Anson G. Potter his just dues. Bless his good, 
noble heart, and every particle of his hale, old anatomy !) 

When our friends, Beltran, Ordranneaux and Lois came 
first before his eyes, he gave a guttural cry of wonder, and 
‘interviewed ” them beyond all bounds. 

Then, after welcoming them heartily to his beautiful 
Queen of the Waters, and assigning them staterooms, he 
came, all jolly and rosy, into the cabin with the big gong 
that is as indigenous to a steamboat as the fireman below 
stairs. This gong he pounded upon, and when he had 
gathered an astonished assembly 
of passengers, men, women and 
children, about him, he told, in 
his own racy way, the story of 
Lois,as the writer of this never 
could tell it. 

But the end was not yet. Lois 
was coaxed out of her stateroom 
and presented to a small, femi- 
nine host, thet immediately 
claimed her as its own, and took 
a delicately savage delight in 
pouncing upon her poor little 
tattered figure with the meas- 
urement of some needed article 
of apparel. 

When the boat touched at 
Plaquemine Captain Potter 
landed, and brought a seedy 
young minister on board. Then 
Ordranneaux, ordered to 
bring forward the ‘‘two poor 
angels,” and Captain Potter had 
Lois provided with a lawful 
governor, in lieu of the recently 
lost governess, before the sup- 
per-hour, 
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And what a wedding-supper followed upon the heels of 
the interesting ceremony! The seedy young minister, 
who had been provided with a free pass for the entire 
length and breadth of the present trip, led off in eating as 
readily as in asking the blessing, and the toasts that the 
dear old captain made have never been forgotten by any 
of the participants. Again I say, ‘*‘ Heaven bless Captain 
Potter !” 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD BurraALo HuNTER. 

Tue American bison, or ‘ buffalo,” as he is popularly 
but erroneously called, has long since ceased to exist east- 
ward of the Mississippi River ; and even in the further 
West his tribe is so alarmingly decreasing beneath the 
slaughtering gun of the skin-hunter, that his total extince- 
tion is threatened, at no distant day. Whether the buffalo 
ought to be preserved, or whether he ought to be exter- 
minated to make room for the profitable cattle and sheep 
ranches that are so rapidly filling up our western terri- 
tories, is a question difficult to settle. One thing is cer- 
tain: unless stringent laws are soon enacted against the 
wholesale and wanton destruction of the buffalo, and 
some efficacious means devised for enforcing those laws, 
this noble game will, in another century, have disappeared, 
and our grandchildren will gaze with wonder upon some 
few rare specimens in the menagerie or zodlogical garden. 

The antelope of the great Yellowstone Valley have 
already been practically exterminated, and the elk and 
black-tailed deer will soon share the same fate. 

Are there, then, no game laws ? Certainly. Section 641 
of the Revised Statutes of Montana, for instance, prohibits 
the killing of buffalo, elk, deer, mountain sheep and ante- 
lope from February 1st until August 10th, penalty not 
less than $50, nor more than $250. 
the killing of any of these animals at any time for their 
skins, under the same penalty as mentioned above. But 
these laws are a dead letter, and cannot be enforced, for 
the reason that the territory covered is so vast in extent. 
The entire United States Army, while it might protect, or 
partially protect, the 3,344 square miles included in the 
National Park, would be powerless to enforce the game 
laws as they now are. 

The protection of the buffalo, however, seems to rest on 
different principles from that of other game requiring less 
extensive range. Within territorial limits, the killing of 
game for food by settlers is natural ; and, in the opinion 
of many legislators, the killing of buffaloes in large num- 
bers for food and hides is not objectionable ; for between 
the Red River and North Platte the buffalo has been re- 
placed by hundreds of thousands of cattle—far more 
useful animals. 

The buffalo, moreover, require a large range of country, 
because they are migrating animals and do not inhabit the 
same section of country all the year. 

The buffalo starts on its Southern tour with the first 
signs of cold weather. If unmolested by the hunters, the 
herds will drift, during the Winter, to the mesquite- 
covered prairies of Western Texas, and even to the banks 


of the Rio Grande River, returning North again in the | 


Spring, after the grass comes. 
quite country of Texas until after the calves which have 
been born during the Spring are old enough to travel— 
usually about the middle of March—when they again take 
their departure for a cooler climate. 

In their migratory journeys the buffaloes travel in im- 
mense herds, numbering thousands, the ‘old bulls” 
always in the vanguard, acting as pilots, I have ridden 
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for a distance of forty miles across their trail when they 
were journeying South in the Fall of the year, and found 
the herds so thick that they could scarcely avoid me, and I 
was never more than 100 yards from buffalo at any time 
during my day’s ride. The route along which they were 
traveling was trampled as bare of grass as Broadway for 
the whole distance. 

It will be seen at once that as the country is settled 
these wild herds cannot be permitted to range at large and 
sweep all before them. 

The following description of a buffalo stampede by a 
well-known sportsman-tourist, is both vivid and truthful : 

‘* About ten o’clock, camp was aroused by the watchman. 
He had heard a sound which he could not make out. We 
all listened with breathless attention. The light western 
breeze brought at intervals a low distant murmur, like that 
from a far-off sea. What could it be? Anon it became 
more and more distinct, then died away, then came louder 
than before. Ere long it sounded like the roll of distant 
thunder, the hum of a busy city, the surf breaking over 
sunken reefs. 

‘Was it the roar of a prairie fire? No. There was no 
glow in the sky, and the grass was too green to burn. Was 
it the rush of waters? Had there been a storm to west- 
ward? Was a flood coming down the river? The idea 
took away our breath. We were camped on sand, and a 
big head of water would ground-sluice our foundations 
from beneath us. Could the sound be made by the dis- 
tant herd? The wind was coming directly from them. 

“It was the noise of the herd. They were coming. 

3y-and-by, however, we ceased to hear them. The day- 
wind, which had been dying out, no longer blew. The 
night-breeze had set in from the opposite direction, and 
its sigh through the tree-tops, the hoot of the owl, and the 
ripple of the stream were the only audible sounds—and 
soon all were fast asleep again. I have reason to believe 
the guard slept, worn out with excitement and expectancy. 

‘‘Suddenly every one jumped to his feet. A terrific 
row smote upon our ears. The air shivered with noise ; 
the earth trembled under our feet. The main herd was 
crossing the river close to camp. The roar of the bulls, 
the lowing of the cows, the tramp of thousands of feet, the 
splash of water as the huge mass of animals plunged and 
struggled through it, the crumbling fall of the bank as the 
buffaloes forced their way up its steep face—all were 
blended in one mighty tumult. 

**We stood spell-bound for an instant, then a thought 
of terror forced itself upon us. What if the herd should 
come our way ? What if they should stampede over the 
camp ? Nothing could save us. We should be ernshed 
into the earth, ground into powder. There would not be 
a ‘ grease-spot left of us.’ We might climb a tree, true ; 
but we should be left without food, without ammunition, 
out in the wilderness on foot. Better to be killed at once. 
There was but one safeguard—fire ! 

‘True, it would be a beacon to any Indians who might 
be near, but that was only a possible, a contingent 
danger, while an immediate one stared us in the face. A 
pile of wood, grass, leaves, anything, everything, was raked 
together, the contents of the grease-pot poured over it, a 
double handful of powder scattered on, a match applied, 
and a column of fire shot up toward the sky. We were in 
safety so long as our blaze lasted. 

“We stood watching and waiting, hour after hour, as 
that seemingly interminable multitude surged by, the 
| ground trembling, and the din ceasing not. Since that 
night I have gone through many strange adventures, 
| witnessed many striking scenes. The din of conflict, the 
| terrors of an earthquake, the conflagration of a Western 
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city. Ihave stood on the deck of a ship aflame in mid- 
Atlantic. The murderous midnight rush of moccasined 
savages upon a surprised camp has found me there. I 
have been startled from deep sleep by the sharp firing of 
rifle balls, the quick zip-zap of flying arrows, the death- 
scream of a slaughtered sentinel, and the war-whoop of the 
Red Indian. But none of those scenes recall themselves 
more forcibly to me than does that midnight crossing of 
the Republican River by that mighty host of buffaloes in 
thousands.” 

The universal demand which has been created of late 
years for buffalo hides, especially for harness leather—for 
which purpose it is said to be peculiarly well adapted— 
and for carriage and sleigh robes, etc., has helped to cause 
the alarming decrease in their numbers. 

In 1874 one large French tanning company contracted 
with Western dealers for 250,000 buffalo hides, which 
were supplied by the hunters during the Winter of 
1874-75. 

As soon as the buffaloes commence their southward 
journey the hunters gather their outfits, and getting on 
some watercourse over which they expect the herds to 
cross, they erect ‘‘ tepées ” or construct ‘‘dug-outs ” and 
establish their camps. A hunter keeps four skinners 
with a wagon and span of mules or horses following him, 
one man in camp to stretch and dry the hides, and a 
cook, whose duty it is also to reload the empty cartridge 
shells. 

I had an Irishman, a handy little fellow about camp, 
and a first-rate cook, with me during the Fall of 1874. 
On returning to camp one afternoon for more ammuni- 
tion, I found him seated on a sealed copper keg contain- 
ing fifty pounds of Hazard powder ; and with a cigar-box 
holding about three pounds of loose powder between his 
knees, he was engaged in reloading shells, smoking mean- 
while a short-stemmed clay pipe! He had not heard my 
approach, and my natural exclamation of surprise at his 
imprudence so startled him-that he dropped his pipe into 
the box of loose powder. 

After the smoke resulting from the explosion had 
cleared away, I hastened to the spot, expecting to gather 
up the fragments, if any remained, of my little cook ; but 
instead of mangled portions of a human body, I discov- 
ered Pat sitting on the ground rubbing his knuckles into 
his eyes, and presenting a truly ludicrous sight, with 
every particle of hair burned from his head and face ; and 
his first greeting to me was: ‘‘ Fwhat the devil did yez 
spake for ?” He was not seriously injured in any way, 
and luckily the magazine keg had not burst, so that the 
only harm done was the the loss of the loose powder and 
about twenty shells, besides a considerable scare to both 
Pat and myself. 

When a “‘ tender foot” or ‘ greenhorn ” first comes out 
on the buffalo range, the hunters regale him with all sorts 
of stories of buffalo-fighting and miraculous escapes they 
have had, and also of the wonderful shots they have made 
at various times, and the luck they have had in killing 
immense numbers from one stand. It is almost needless 
for me to remark that such stories are mostly drawn from 
imagination, although when a wounded buffalo is crowded 
he will sometimes show fight, and in that case the activity 
and persistence displayed by him is astonishing. 

On my first trip to the buffalo range, a party of 
hunters and frontiersmen, whom I had joined in the 
neighborhood of Camp Concho, Texas, began telling me 
some of these wonderful stories, and expatiating on the 
effects of ‘‘ Buck Ague” as the nervousness which some- 
times attacks a hunter on his first shot is called. On my 
expressing a disbelief in the stories and my confidence in 
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the strength of my nerves, one of the party offered to bet 
me a gallon of whisky that I would not kill the first 
buffalo I shot at—which bet I eagerly accepted. 

A short time after this wager had been closed we came 
within sight of four old bulls quietly grazing in a mes- 
quite valley half a mile to the left of the trail. ‘‘ The 
Boys” immediately called my attention to them, and told 
me there was my opportunity to display my prowess as & 
Nimrod and win the bet. 

I took my Spencer rifle out of the wagon and started 
on foot directly toward the game. After going a short 
distance I found a small arroya, which I entered and fol- 
lowed, and by stooping over and occasionally crawling 
along on my hands and knees, I reached a spot within a 
hundred yards of the buffaloes without being observed by 
them. After waiting a few minutes until I had recovered 
my breath, and one of the buffalo, a very large bull, had 
turned so that he presented his broadside to me, I took 
aim and fired. 

The buffalo dropped almost at the crack of my gun; 
but not being acquainted with the anatomy of the animal 
and the enormous length of the hump ribs on top of the 
backbone, I had aimed too high, and consequently had 
only creased him, or shot through the heavy sinews that 
run from the back of the head to the tail along the upper 
*edge of the backbone. ‘This has the instantaneous effect 
of stunning the animal, but he recovers in a very short 
time—a minute or two at most. 

As soon as my buffalo fell the others ran away a short 
distance until they reached rising ground, and then 
stopped to look around for their enemy, and to see what 
had become of their wounded comrade ; whilst I, not 
having a doubt that he was dead, ran up to the supposed 
carcass, and, laying down my rifle, attempted to turn up 
his head for the purpose of cutting out the tongue asa 
trophy to prove that I had won my bet, my having heard 
baked buffalo tongue descanted upon as a camp delicacy 
had probably some influence on my choice. However, 
on my approach to his head, the buffalo raised himself 
slowly, and stood facing me at a distance of not more 
than five feet. 

Quickly recovering from the surprise occasioned by 
this, to me, strange and unaccountable proceeding, I 
seized my rifle, and, hastily throwing a cartridge into the 
chamber, presented the muzzle to his head and pulled the 
trigger. To my horror, the cartridge missed fire, and I, 
scared almost out of my wits} dropped the now useless 
gun, and, turning around, started to run in the direction 
of the arroya. 

After running a short distance and regaining my self- 
command, I looked back over my shoulder and saw the 
buffalo at full charge, with head down and tail erect— 
close enough, it appeared to me, to lift my streaming 
coat-tails with the points of his horns. I jumped to one 
side, and he passed me with the velocity of an express 
train ; but checking himself within a few yards, he made a 
second charge, which I again dodged. On his coming the 
third time, I placed my Colt’s army-revolver to his ear 
and fired, killing him instantly ; but I was so afraid of a 
repetition of his previous performance, that I retreated to 
where I had dropped my rifle, and from there fired two 
more Spencer cartridges into his body before I dared to 
approach. 

I then cut out the tongue and trudged joyfully back to 
the outfit, where the ‘“‘ Boys,” who had been eyewitnesses 
of the fun, acknowledged that I had fairly won, and 
claimed that they had got the worth of their money in 
the fun. 

A friend of mine, by name Jesse Cass, noted as @ 
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“Cowboy” for his agility in getting out of the way of 
fighting ‘‘ long horns,”’ having once wounded a four-year- 
old buffalo cow, observed that her left shoulder was 
broken, leaving the limb helpless. He thought he would 
test for himself the fighting qualities of the buffalo, not 
doubting that he could easily avoid a wounded cow, and 
dispatch her with a shot from his rifle when he wished. 
Accordingly, approaching her with his hat on the end of 
his gun, and skipping about, something after the manner 
of a farmer’s wife driving a hen and chickens into a coop, 
he gradually made his way up to a little mesquite-tree, 
about eight inches in diameter, that stood within about 
fifteen feet of her, before she deigned to notice him. She 
then dropped her head, and without giving any other 
warning, charged at him. 

Then the fun began. Jesse, with his right hand grasp- 
ing the tree, dodging round and round, and the wounded 
buffalo hopping after him, until at last, stubbing his toe 
against a tuft of grass, he fell sprawling, at the same time 
throwing his gun a considerable distance away from him. 
Luckily for him, the velocity with which he was going 
threw him off at a tangent, and he brought up on his nose 
and elbows in the stony bed of an arroya which happened 
to be near. 

The buffalo, seeing him disappear behind a little pile of 
driftwood that was lodged in the bend of the arroya, 
jumped down, and commenced to hook and tear it to 
pieces in her eager search ; while poor Jesse, with his 
nose bleeding and his mouth knocked around somewhere 
under his Jeft ear. scrambled upon his hands and knees 
around the first 
bend, where he 
sat watching 
the demolition 
of the drift- 
pile, and won- 
dering how he 
was going tc 
recover his gun 
and get away. 
At last one of 
his comrades 
from the camp, 
who had heard 
Jesse’s shot, 
strolled over to 
see what luck 
he had, and 
killing the 
buffalo, releas- 
ed him. Jesse, 
in relating the 
incident over 
the camp - fire 
that night, said 
that there was 
plenty of sport 
to be got out of a wounded buffalo, but that it was too 
one-sided a game, for the buffalo seemed to have all the 
fun. 

As a matter of fact, buffalo-hunting, with a hunter of 
experience, is too much like butchering to suit a sports- 
man. A hunter with a good, long-range rifle, and with 
weather and ground favorable, can stop a herd of buffalo 
at a distance of from 200 to 500 yards, and hold them 
there until he has killed as many as his men can take care 
of the next day; the skinners generally being one day 
behind the hunter with their work. 

From a camp located at the Beaver Dam, on the head 
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of the Middle Concho, in 1874, I killed and saved 1,600 
hides in six weeks, netting one dollar each on them, and 
clearing $1,600 for my six weeks’ work. But Iwas not 
always so lucky, and have sometimes come out in debt 
after a long Winter’s hunt. It really seems a great crime 
and a sinful waste of the food resources which nature has 
provided us with, thus to slaughter these animals for the 
sake of their hides, allowing the carcasses to rot on the 
prairies or be devoured by wolves and buzzards ; but, as 
always the 
case, there are 
two sides to 
the question, 
and the stock- 
men, who are 
constantly 
pushing their 
herds further 
and further 
west, complain 
that they re- 
quire the grass 
that the buffa- 
loes eat and 
destroy, and 
the room that 
they occupy, 
for their cattle 
and sheep, 
which are cer- 
tainly more 
useful animals. 
Again, it is 
owing to the 
knowledge that 
they can live 
on the buffalo 
that the In- 
dians break 
out from their 
reservations, 
and make their 
troublesome 
raids on the 
frontiers, steal- 
ing stock and 
massacring the 
settlers. 

Many experi- 
ments have 
been made with 
the  buffalo- 
meat, with the 
object to bring 
| it into the mar- 

ket as a food 

product, but 
none that I ever heard of have met with any success. | 
once put up 20,000 pounds of prime, selected buffalo- 
hams, smoked and salted, and also a lot of rib- meat, 
rolled and spiced—Fulton Market style—and shipped it 
in sample lots to New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago and 
other cities, but it never brought enough to pay the 
freight. 

The only extensive use I have ever seen made of the 
meat was by the Mexicans, who used to come across the 
‘Llano Estacado,” or ‘‘Staked Plains,” in large parties 
every Winter, for the purpose of hunting. 

Their method of preserving the meat is to cut it into 
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long strings, or immense flakes, and after carefully re- 


moving every particle of fat—which becomes rancid—they 
hang it on lines in the sun and wind, without even salt- 
ing it, until it is as dry and as hard as sole-leather. Then 
with rudely-constructed lever presses, they make it up 
into bales of about one hundred pounds’ weight, cart it 
home and stow it away in a dark and dry place for future 
use. 

A “Gringo,” as they call all Americans or foreigners, 
would find great difficulty in making any kind of a meai 
out of the meat thus prepared; but the Mexicans, by 
their peculiar style of treating it, are able to make a very 
palatable dish, of which I have frequently partaken with 
great relish. They call it ‘‘ Chile con carne,” and it is pre- 
pared in the following way: Taking a sufficient quantity 








as a ‘‘Greaser” is too lazy to practice the still-hunt. Their 
usual method is to charge right into the rear end of a herd 
of buffaloes, and kill them with lances or spears. 

From the spice of danger attending it, and the skill re- 
quired in the use of the lance, this style of hunting is con- 
sidered to be pretty good sport by most Americans who 
have tried it. If your horse happens to stumble and throw 
you imto the herd, or if you allow a wounded buffalo to 
turn and gore your horse, you stand a chance of being 
badly hurt, and perhaps killed. 

The buffalo’s horns are much more to be feared than are 
those of the ordinary domestic bovine. A buffalo’s horns 
are of such shape that he can stand and drive them three 
or four inches into the ground, as I have seen him do fre- 
quently. I have watched him stop, and placing his fore- 
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of the Carne seca, as this dried meat is named, they place 
it on a block and beat it with a mallet until it is reduced 
to a powder. After carefully removing all strings and 
fibrous tissue, they place the pulverized mass in a frying- 
pan, or skillet, containing boiling-hot tallow, which is 
saved and rendered out during the hunt ; and after the 
meat has been stirred around over the fire until it has 
soaked up all the grease, they add a boiling decoction of 
Chili peppers, previously prepared, and stirring the mix- 
ture around a few times, it is ready, and is really a very 
tusty dish to a hungry man. The Mexican way of pre- 
paring the peppers seems to give you all the delicious 
flavor and aroma, without that burning sensation in the 
mouth and throat which we find so objectionable in cap- 
sicums or Chili peppers as used in the North. 

The Mexicans used to come across the plains from Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, and the settlements bordering on the Rio 
Grande, in large caravans every Winter, for the purpose of 
procuring buffalo meat, They always hunt on horseback, 





feet on the edge of any hat, literally rend it toribbons with 
his keen-pointed horns. . 

I once had a rare bit of sport with a young discharged 
soldier, who had taken a liking to that Western country, 
and had determined to settle there. 

We were riding along, chatting together, and looking for 
a missing yoke of steers, when we suddenly came upon a 
herd of buffaloes which had been basking in the sun on the 
south side of the hill. Turning to my companion—who, 
by-the-way, happened to be an Irishman, Mike 8 by 
name—I told him to stand by, ready to assist me, and I 
would show him how the ‘‘ Cowboys” caught and branded 
‘‘mauricks” on the prairies. Singling out a good-sized 
yearling from the rapidly fleeing herd, I threw my lariat 
over his head, letting the bights fall in front of his fore-feet, 
then I stopped my pony, and bringing the yearling’s head 
around under him, brought him heavily down. Leaving 
my horse standing with a strain on the lariat, I jumped 
off, and running up, grasped the buffalo by the tail and 
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flank, with my knees well set into his loin, so that I could 
hold him down. 

I called on Mike to come and release my lariat. He 
suggested that we hopple the yearling with a pair of raw- 
hide hopples, so as to keep him around, and perhaps we 
would be able to ‘‘ gentle” him. Seeing a chance for 
fun, I agreed, and directed Mike to go to my saddle for 
the hopples. ® 

As soon as his back was turned I withdrew the press- 
ure of my knees from the buffalo’s loins, and giving his 
tail a sudden jerk, caused him to rise. Seeing Mike just 
in front of him, he lowered his head, and bounding for- | 
ward, struck the poor fellow with the force of a miniature 
pile-driver, knocking him down on his face. I rushed 
up, and catching the buffalo by the tail and one hind leg, 
pulled him backward, allowing Mike to get up on his 
hands and knees, when I let the yearling go as before. 

We had several rounds, the Irishman getting ‘‘ knocked 
out” every time, I meanwhile hallooing to him to run, 
and making him believe that I was doing all I could to 
rescue him. Finally, the buffalo, getting tired of the 
monotony of the game, and seeking fresh foes to vanquish, 
suddenly turned on me. Having no desire to person- 
ally test his knocking-out abilities, I drew my pistol from 
my belt and quickly dispatched the pugnacious little 
animal, thus putting an end to the sport. 





FOR THE DEAR GIRLS. 


One of the most useful articles of the toilet is a bottle 
of ammonia, and any lady who has once learned its value 
will never be without it. A few drops in water takes the 
place of the usual amount of soap, and cleans out the 
pores of the skin as well as a bleach will do. Wash the 
face well with a flesh-brush, and rub the lips to tone their 
color. It is well to bathe the eyes before putting in the 
spirits, and if it is desirable to increase their brightness, 
this may be done by dashing soapsuds in them. Always 
Many con- 





rub the eyes, when washing, from the nose. 
tend that a free use of soap turns the skin yellow, and 
some go so far as to say that a frequent use of water is 
injurious. 

Some prefer treating the hands, neck and the face to | 
an ointment of glycerine, rubbed dry with a chamois skin. 
This is said to be attended with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, and there is a story abroad just now that a young 
lady has not washed her face for three years, and always 
is clean, rosy and kissable ; but she has come to grief, 
and her experience ought to be a lesson to every woman 
of sound mental condition ; in a moment of gushing con- | 
fidence, such as will at times attack even the best-regu- | 
lated woman, she gave away her secret to her lover, and 
subsequently received a note from him stating he could | 
not reconcile heart and manhood to a woman who could 
get along without washing her face. The face is more 
thoroughly rubbed or brushed with wet and dry brushes, 
and whenever a lady gets a chance she may be caught | 
pinching her colorless cheeks—a very harmless and quite | 
effectual means of making the roses bloom. 


LORD BYRON CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 


Leicu Hunt relates the following: ‘‘I remember when 
I was showing Lord Byron and Moore my garden whilst 
in prison for publishing what was called a “libel” on the | 
Prince Regent, a smart shower came on, which induced | 
Moore to button up his coat and push on for the interior. | 


| 


He returned instantly, blushing up to the eyes. He had 
forgotten the lameness of his noble friend. ‘How much 
better you behaved,’ he said to me afterward, ‘in not 
hastening to get out of the rain! I quite forgot, at the 
moment, whom I was walking with.’ I told him that the 
virtue was involuntary on my part, having been occupied 
in conversation with his lordship, which he was not ; and 
that to forget a man’s lameness involved a compliment in 
it, which the sufferer could not dislike. ‘True,’ said he ; 
‘but the devil of it was that I was forced to remember it 
by his not coming up. I could not in decency go on; 
and to return was very awkward.’ This anxiety appeared 
to me very amiable.” 


THE SHOULDERS OF MELCHISEDEK. 


Wuitt Dr. Chalmers was very busily engagaged one 
forenoon in his study, a man entered, who at once propi- 
tiated him, under the provocation of an unexpected inter- 
ruption, by telling him he called under great distress of 
mind. 

‘* Sit down, sir—be good enough to be seated,” said Dr. 
Chalmers, turning eagerly, and full of interest, from his 
writing-table. 

The visitor explained to him that he was troubled with 
doubts about the divine origin of the Christian religion, 
and being kindly questioned as to what these were, he 
gave, among others, what is said in the Bible about Mel- 
chisedek being without father and mother, etc. Patiently 
and anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away each 
successive difficulty as it was stated. Expressing himself 
as if greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that he had 
gained his end, ‘‘ Doctor,” said the visitor, ‘‘I am in great 
want of a little money at present, and perhaps you could 
help me in that way.” 
te At once the object of his visit Was seen. A perfect tor- 
nado of indignation burst upon the deceiver, driving him 
in very quick retreat from the study to the street-door, 
these words escaping among others : 

“Not a penny, sir! not a penny! It’s too bad! 
too bad! And to haul in your hypocrisy upon the shoul- 
ders of Melchisedek !” 


it is 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Burns loved praise, and loved it not the less when it 
came from the lips of an accomplished lady. 

‘*Madame,” said he to Mrs. McMurdoe, “ your praise 
has ballooned me up to Parnassus.” ‘‘My merit is not 
all my own,” he said to Robert Aiken of Ayr, ‘for you 
have read me into reputation.” 

To one who was frugal of his wine at table, and who was 
standing holding up a fresh bottle, saying, ‘* Do allow me 
to draw this one cork more; I ask it as a favor.” ‘Sir,’ 
said Burns, ‘‘ you hold the screw over the cork like Abra- 
ham holding the knife above his son Isaac. Make the 
sacrifice !”’ 

Of the farm of Ellisland, when some one said it was 
good ground, Burns answered, ‘‘ And so it is, save what is 
stones. It is not land; it is the riddlings of the Crea- 
tion !”” 

‘*While at Moffat once with Clarke, the composer, the 
poet called for a bumper of brandy. 

‘**Oh, not a bumper,” said the musician ; ‘‘I prefer two 
small glasses !’ 

‘Two glasses !” cried Burns. ‘‘ Why, you are like the 
lass in Kyle, who said she would rather be kissed twice 
bareheaded than once with her bonnet on.” 
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Even on his death-bed Burns’s wit still flashed out in 
the face of death. When he looked up and saw Dr. Max- 
well at his bedside, ‘‘ Alas!” he said, ‘‘what has brought 
you here? I am but a poor crow, and not worth pluck- 
ing.” He pointed to his pistols, took them in his hand, 
and gave them to Maxwell, saying they could not be in 
worthier keeping, and he should never more have need of 
them. This relieved his proud heart from a sense of 
obligation. 

Soon afterward he saw Gibson, one of his brother- 
volunteers, by the bedside, with tears in his eyes. He 
smiled, and said, ‘‘John, don’t let the awkward squad 
fire over me !” 





NEPENTHE, 


THE north wind follows free and fills 
Our rounding sail, and overhead 
Deepens tho rainless blue, and red 

The sunset burns on quarried hills; 


And peace is over all, as deep 

As where, amid the secular gloom 

Of some far-reaching, rock-built tomb, 
Tho nameless generations sleep; 


While, undecayed as on the day 
That saw them first, the Kings of old, 
In sculptured calm serene, behold 
The slow millenniums pass away. 


Still, far behind us, as we cleave 
Smooth-flowing Nile, the din of life 
And passjonate voices of the strife 

Are hushed to silence, and we leave 


The cares that haunt us, dark regret 
For wasted years, and wild unrest, 
Yearning for praise or pleasure, blest 

With life’s last blessing—to forget. 


For still in figypt’s kindly air, 

Strong antidote of mortal woes, 

The painless herb, Nepenthe, grows, 
Which she whom fair-haired Leda bare 


Mixed in the wine, and stilled their pain 
Who wept in Spartan halls for sire 

Or brother, wrapped in funeral fire, 
Or wandering o’er the boundless main. 


Ir is undeniable that the more fully we come to know 
the average man or woman, the more unexpected good we 
find in them, and the greater allowance we see ought to be 
made for their defects. One good rule, then, for securing 
justice in this matter would be to speak no ill, and, as far 
as possible, to think no ill, of strangers or enemies, simply 
because in the one case we have no adequate means of 
judging, and in the other we are disqualified from doing 
so by our feelings. 


Amber is being found in large quantities at the digging- 
station of Palmucken, near Konigsberg, a solid piece 
weighing eight pounds and a half having been recently 
dug up. Latterly the shelving bottom of the Baltic, in- 
shore, has been plowed by an instrument towed by a small 
steamer, a diver following the plow and gathering the 
amber thrown up. .It is now intended to increase the 
yield still more by means of charges of dynamite. 


One of the greatest artifices the devil uses to engage 
men in vice and debauchery is to fasten names of con- 
tempt on certain virtues, and thus to fill weak souls with 
a foolish fear of passing for scrupulous, should they 
desire to put them in practice. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF COREA. 
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REAL AND IDEAL. 


Tue following story is told of the late John Timbs, for- 
merly sub-editor of the J/lustrated London News. Timbs, 
having a woodcut of a hopfield, sent a proof of it to a 
special correspondent, and asked him to go down to Maid- 
stone, visit a hopgarden, take note of all he saw and 
heard, and describe the scene as faithfully and accurately 
as he could. 

The ‘‘ special” went down into Kent, spent a day and 
night among the hop-pickers, and then came home and 
wrote his descriptive column. The next day he took it to 
the office and handed it to the venerable sub. Mr. Timbs 
adjusted his spectacles and began to read ; but before he 
had got through the third side of the copy he burst out 
with : 

‘‘What’s this, Mr. Jones? Do you really think we 
could put this in—oaths, intemperance, impiety, debauch- 
ery? Why, sir, what were you thinking about? This 
will never do !” 

‘*No, I thought not,” replied the writer ; ‘but you'll 
remember you told me to describe exactly what I saw and 
heard——” 

‘Yes, yes; but really, you know,” angrily interrupted 
Timbs, ‘‘this is too gross, too gross !”” 

‘Perhaps this will do better,’ calmly remarked the 
‘*special,” handing him another manuscript. 

‘** Read it, sir; read it,” said the sub-editor. 

The journalist read it, and his hearer was charmed— 
such well-turned phrases, such happy conceits, such 
poetic descriptions ! 

‘* Yes, that’s better, Mr. Jones ; much better—just what 
I wanted. Allow me to congratulate you.” 

‘* Ah,” said Jones, quietly, ‘‘I thought you would like 
that! It is what I wrote before I went down to Maid- 
stone !” 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF COREA. 

Brrierzy, the seven wonders of Corea are as follows : 
The first is a certain hot mineral spring near a place 
called Kin-shantao, the healing properties of which are be- 
lieved to be miraculous. Its virtues are in constant vigor, 
and so great are they that they have never failed in efficacy 
within the memory of man. No matter what disease may 
afflict the patient, a dip in these healing waters will prove 
as sure a cure as the bath, in Jordan did to leprous 
Naaman. 

The second wonder is also connected with water. 
There are two springs situated at a considerable distance 
from each other—in fact, there is almost the breadth of 
the entire peninsula between them. ‘These have two 
peculiarities—when one is full, the other is empty; and 
the Coreans seem to believe that somewhere deep in the 
bowels of the earth there is a mysterious tide, which ebbs 
and flows with marvelous rapidity at stated intervals of 
time, filling one spring while it empties the other. But 
the strangest part of the phenomenon is that the water is 
so strongly sweet that whatever is cooked in it, no matter 
how bad it may be of itself, immediately acquires a most 
delicious taste. 

The third is called Cold Wind Cavern. There is a cave 
somewhere in the mountains in which a mysterious wind 
blows perpetually—a wind so cold as to pierce to the very 
bones, and so strong that the most powerful man is unable 
to stand against it. 

The fourth wonder is the ineradicable forest. There is 
a large grove of pine-trees that sprout again directly they 
are cut down. It matters not what injury is done to the 
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root—nothing will avail to destroy it, but up it will sprout | 
again in no time, like a phoenix from its own ashes. 
The fifth wonder is more wonderful still. This is the | 


floating stone ; and a temple has been reared in its honor, | they may rest and pass the night. 


called the Fou Shih Miao. 
or appears to stand, the extraordinary stone. 


FORGET 


great bulk, and a sort of irregular cube in shape. To all 
appearance it is resting on the ground, and perfectly free 
from all supports on any side. But if two men, standing 
at opposite ends of it, hold each the opposite ends of a 
thread, they will find themselves able to pass the thread 
under the stone without encountering any obstacle ! 

The sixth wonder also consists of a stone, but a stone of 


In front of the temple stands, | 
It is of 









a more practically useful nature. It is called the warm 


| rock, and forms the summit of a hill upon which there is 


a pavilion, or kiosque, for the benefit of travelers. Here 
However cold the 
weather may be, there is no stove, nor any need for one ; 
the stone on which the rest-house stands diffuses its won- 
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derful and benign warmth through every room in it. 
The seventh wonder is a drop of the sweat of Buddha. 
Around the large temple where it is enshrined, for thirty 
paces square, not a blade of grass will grow; there are 
no trees, no flowers ; the very birds and animals desert it, 
instinctively recoiling from profaning with their footialls 
a plot of ground so holy. 
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FISH. 


A DAY-DREAM. 


By JoHN FRANCIS WALLER, 


Ir fell upon a day in summertide, 
When leaves were densest, and a gloom of shade 
Sank deepest down upon the woodland glade 
And all the birds were mute—I lay beside 
A lake within the forest heart; and lo! 
Lulled by the heat, half sleeping, half awake, 
I saw, or dreamed I saw, within the lake 
Strange shadowy phantoms moving to and fro. 


And, floating on the surface, bubbles bright 
And many-hued were dancing—ruby-red, 
Purple and azure, and of every shade 
That Iris steals from sunshine when the light 
Pierces the raindrops. Ever and anon 
I saw the phantom-creatures spring to snatch 
Some glittering bubble, and at last to catch 
An airy globe that burst—and then ’t was gone. 


And down the creatures fell, or, thrust aside 
By others struggling upward, passed from sight; 
And some, before they reached the water's height 
Where played these mocking globules, sank and died. 
While now and then I saw some creature lie 
Calm and unmoving, though before its eyes 
On the translucent water glowed a prize 
Brighest and largest, dancing vainly by. 
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While thus I gazed upon this wondrous scene, 
My thoughts took shape in words, and then I cried 
Unto the forest-deeps. They only sighed 
With rustling leaves, nor told what it might mean, 
When, startling the deep silence, and the air 
A voice as of an Angel, sharp and clear 
Rose cheerily from out the greensward near, 
And to my sense this vision did declare: 


‘* Man, what thou seest is the type of life, 
And all those creatures are thy fellow-men, 
Evermore seeking vainly to attain 
Those bubble-prizes amid toil and strife— 
Power and wealth and fame. Yet some, more wise, 
Know they are vanity and empty air, 
And so they heed them not, and give no care 
To gain the glittering thiags the others prize. 


‘Soon all those little lives shall pass away, 
And all those bubbles burst. Then, mortal, know 
Tho nothingness of all things here below. 
Elsewhere the Real seek.” From where I lay 
I sprang affrighted, and I looked around, 
I saw fishes swimming in the lake, 
Darting up swift the Summer flies to take, 
And heard the grasshopper’s clear ringing sound, 


FISH. 


By Water EpGar McCann. 


I recoanizep the knock instantly, and opening the door, 
saw my uncle. 

** Glad to see you, Charlie !” he said, shaking hands, and 
Iam sure the old fellow was glad. ‘I don’t know any- 
thing that could have been more opportune. Dinner in 
twenty minutes—only a small party—so you needn't be 
very elaborate.” 

Uncle Christopher was looking better than I had ever 
seen him ; about ten years younger, and in quite a radiant 
humor. 

“There's only Major Boodle and his wife,” he con- 
tinued, straddling a chair in, as I thought, a very free- 
and-easy sort of way, for him ; ‘‘and the Wyndle girls, and 
Mrs. Marsh, and the young lady, Miss Rosa Johnson.” 

**Ts it possible she is here yet ?” said I, stopping short 
in the careful process of parting my hair. 

*“H’m! Yes; I was very anxious to get rid of her at 
first, just as I wrote you,” pursued Uncle Christopher, 
bothered slightly, I fancied. ‘‘There being no children 
here, we had, of course, no need of a governess, or music- 
teacher ; but she has made herself so agreeable and is so 
poor—not a friend on earth—that I really hadn’t the heart 
to—to tell her to go. She is a most delightful young 
woman, Charlie ; the voice of a nightingale, and all sorts 
of fascinating qualities, and really she has almost made 
herself a necessity.” 

He was actually enthusiastic. Uncle Christopher, who 
hated and abhorred women, young and old, and had even 
endured the society of homely Mrs. Marsh under protest ! 
I began to feel more hopeful. My story, when I should 
unfold it, would shock him, of course—would perhaps 
excite him to fury for a while ; but on reflection he would 
see how I had been made a victim of, would pity, would 
perhaps forgive. 

*« “Don’t be deceived, Uncle Christopher,” said I, earn- 
estly, “‘as you have often remarked to me. Women 
know what you always said women were—serpents 
tiful fiends—arch temptresses——”’ 

“I know, I know, Charlie,” he repliéd, bothered again, 


you 
beau- 





‘*so I did; the sex as a rute are not to be trusted, and I 
never would marry, and always threatened to disinherit 
you if you married ; but—but you see there are exceptions 
to all rules, and I have discovered lately, Charles, that 
men and women were, perhaps, intended for each other, 
after all.” 

‘*Has Miss Rosa Johnson wrought the change ?” I in- 
quired, coldly, and even sarcastically. 

‘**She has, sir; she has opened my eyes to a good many 
things. When I introduce you to that young lady, you 
will pronounce her an angel.” 

‘A dark angel, I fear,” I retorted, bitterly. 

‘Why, what a prejudiced dog you are!” 

**The effect of your schooling, Uncle Christopher, and 
of experience.” 

‘**Experience! What do you mean ?” 

Here was my opportunity to throw myself at his feet 
and unfold all. 

Unluckily, the first bell for dinner rang, and my uncle 
jumped up, briskly. 

**Come along, Charlie ; there will be just time to intro 
duce you; and you had better take Mrs. Major Boodle 
out.” 

So down we went to the parlor. My uncle made me 
known generally, and then, leading me to a corner by the 
window where a young lady was sitting, said : 

“Miss Johnson, this is my nephew, Mr. Kensett.” 

The young lady looked up. One glimpse of that ex- 
quisite, that cruel face was enough. I staggered back, 
managed to recover myself sufficiently to make some sort 
of a bow, and immediately walked off. 

A moment after, dinner was announced. In a dream J 
walked out with Mrs. Major Boodle, and the soup had 
been served when I heard her saying, evidently in conclu 
sion : 

“Thus demolishing, you perceive, all foregone theor- 
ies. 

Mrs. Boodle was lean, dry and scientific. She had written 
books which I would as soon have undertaken to read asa 
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volume of geometry, or one of George Eliot's novels; but 
I had pretended, on previous occasions, to have her works 
by heart, and she was under the impression that she was 
holding communion with a kindred mind. So, under a 
shower-bath of science, I shivered all through that dinner, 
keeping a steady eye, however, upon Miss Rosa Johnson, 
whose glance in return sometimes just grazed mine. 

Oh, womankind ! No wonder my uncle had always hated 
and feared you ! 

Miss Johnson laughed and talked, and held everybody 
under the spell of her witchery. My uncle, old Major 
Boodle, and even young Wynkles, who had dropped in too 
late to get any soup or fish, were in ecstasies. I—alas! I 
sat with feelings no imagination can paint. 

At last it was over, and when they had all gone back to 
the parlor, I managed to steal out upon the lawn for 
reflection and a smoke. My heart was bursting. What 
would I not give for some one to confide in ? 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Kensett.” 

It was Mrs. Marsh. She had seen me from the window 
and had come out, hastily wrapped-up, for one of our old- 
time chats. 

Mrs. Marsh was middle-aged and voluminous ; for five 
or six years my uncle, in deference to the necessity for 
some one, had tolerated her as his housekeeper, which, I 
thought, spoke eloquently for her discretion and general 
merits, 

‘** Mrs. Marsh, I would pay you a good deal more than a 
penny, if I had it, to be relieved of my thoughts,” I re- 
plied. 

“‘T noticed that you had something on your mind at 
dinner,” she answered, as we began walking up and down. 
**Your visit here is unexpected—isn’t it ?” 

‘“No; I’ve been thinking of coming for a long time—by 
which I mean about a fortnight. Mrs. Marsh, I have 
always looked upon you as a model of prudence and an 
exception to your sex. I would like to ask you, if you 
have no objection, a question. What is the history here 
of this Miss Rosa Johnson ?’ 

Mrs. Marsh cleared her voice and looked away thought- 
fully at the western sky. 

It was a beautiful evening—the last day of March, and 
the month was going out with lamb-like mildness, with, 
as it were, an apologetic bow. 

‘Miss Johnson,”’ said Mrs. Marsh, deliberately, ‘‘ about 
a month ago wrote to your Uncle Christopher for a place 
in his family as governess or music-teacher. You know 
his violent antipathy—formerly——” 

‘Formerly ?” 

“‘Formerly—to our injured sex. He instantly wrote 
her a furious and insulting reply ; but before he could 
post it, Miss Johnson made her appearance. She descended 
upon him in the solitude and defenselessness of his study. 
What occurred there I do not know. You can form your 
own theory when I relate that Miss Johnson has been 
here ever since.” 

‘But in what capacity ? Upon what pretext ?” 

‘In the capacity of mistress of the revels—directress of 
the amusements—manageress of the entertainments ; that 
is the only description [ can give. Mr. Kensett, your 
uncle, I am afraid, is in the toils. Miss Johnson has 
charmed him as a snake charms a bird in a tree. A com- 
plete revolution has taken place in his character. Every 
evening she has played and sung to him, and delivered a 
treatise upon the claims of womanhood. What is the con- 
sequence ? Simply that a revolution has followed. He, 
the uncompromising misogynist, is now the passionate 
vindicator of female supremacy : he, the fanatical disciple 
.of Malthus, is now the enthusiastic wdvocate for wholesale 
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marriages. He wishes everybody to marry, with one ex- 
ception—yourself.”’ 

** And why not I ?” 

‘‘T have heard him make the exception, and that is all I 
know. But for all these wonders, you may thank Miss 
Johnson. She has bewitched him—she has bewitched 
everybody but me.” 

‘Of course she has. Just as you say, she would charm 
the birds out of the trees. Mrs. Marsh’’—I seized her 
hand with a convulsive grip—‘‘ you are not a frivolous 
creature like most of your deceptive sex. I feel that I can 
trust you with a secret. That woman—Miss Rosa John- 
son, as she calls herself—is my wife !” 

Mrs. Marsh uttered a stifled shriek. 

“It is true. I married her secretly about a year ago. 
She was a poor shopgirl, earning her living by standing in 
astore, and she pretended to loveme. I was poor, as you 
know, struggling at the Bar, patiently waiting for my dead 
uncle’s shoes. But they did not come. My wife re- 
volted. With characteristic levity and heartlessness, 
she said to me, after a few months: ‘Charlie, I was 
tired standing ina store, and married you in the hope of 
being provided with a seat; butI find you are as indiffer- 
ently supplied with furniture as myself. You promised 
that we should have luck soon, Charlie. Let us, like sensi- 
ble people, shake hands and part till it arrives.’ 

** And with that, Mrs. Marsh, she leftme. In vainI told 
her about my uncle and my expectations, of the obliga- 
tions I was under not to marry, under the penalty of being 
disinherited ; in vain I spoke of the wisdom of patience— 
I might as well have talked to the empty air ; better, in- 
deed, for I might have had an echo, whereas in her case 
there was no reply.” 

Rap-rap-rap was thumped furiously on the window- 
pane behind us, and my uncle appeared there, smiling and 
beckoning. He threw up the sash, and shouted : 

**Come in, Charlie, and hear Miss Johnson sing.” 

This, of course, broke up the conference, grown 80 in- 
teresting, with Mrs. Marsh. So in we went together. 

Miss Johnson, as I shall, for the purpose of clearness, 
continue to call her, was already seated at the piano, with 
that idiot, Wynkles, on one side of her, Major Boodle on 
the other, and my uncle hovering in the rear. And she 
sang—what do you think ?—‘‘Am I not, Dearest, Thine 
Own ?” archly glancing in turn at each of the three, and 
setting the trio, individually and collectively, distracted. 

I don’t think I ever passed amore miserable evening. 
We had cards after a while. I don’t recollect what the 
game was, but I lost every round without exception, and 
Major Boodle being my partner, we very nearly came to 
blows about it. But I did not care; on the contrary, 
nothing would have given me more pleasure than to have 
gone out into the apple-orchard with him and exchanged 
shots or sword-thrusts. 

At last our stupid game was over, and while Mrs. 
Boodle was thrashing the piano with all the muscular 
vigor of her years, my uncle Christopher called me to the 
sofa, A servant had handed round some wine—sherry, 
highly flavored, apparently, with lamp-oil—and some cake 
that tasted like Castile soap. 

“‘T never drink wine, Charlie,” said my uncle, holding 
up his fourth glass to the light and squinting through it ; 
‘but when I get hold of an article like this, I can’t 
resist. What a color it has!” And it had—the color 
of varnish. ‘‘And what capital, solid, substantial cake 
this is!" So it was—it had the gravity of lead. ‘Both 
together, they enliven me, and I feel as frisky—excuso 
the remark—but I feel as frisky as a cross-eyed cat with 


the crampcolic.” , 
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A JAGUAR-HUNT UNDER A GIANT OF THE FOREST,—SEE PAGE 567, 





My uncle squirmed and giggled, and even kicked out 
his feet. It was, of course, the sherry. His face was 
violently red, and he had a rather maniacal glare, I 
fancied, through his spectacles ; quite good-humored, of 


course, but rather startling. But, recovering a 
little, he pursued : 

‘*Charlie, I have now the opportunity of talking 
to you seriously. My boy, you have known me as 
the enemy of marriage—you have known me as the 
inveterate hater of the female sex.” 

“*T have,” I cried, seizing his hand and shaking 
it violently, ‘‘and I have esteemed you accord- 
ingly. I have looked upon you as one man picked 
out of ten thousand ; and when you die, my dear 
uncle, I thought of putting a monument over you 
with the inscription in 

“Hang it! Don’t let us talk about death or 
monuments, my boy. I am not thinking about 
death at all, but of —of something else — quite a 
different part of the prayer-book.” 

‘* Baptism !” 

‘No, sir. Confound it, how dull you are! Take 
a glass of sherry—it will stir up your wits.” 

‘“*Thanks ; I’am afraid it might—I mean, I don’t 
like wine. I am temperate—cold water, you know.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, [am thinking of quite another thing. I 
have changed my views—my ideas are directly the 
contrary of what they were ; in short, sir, I am think- 
ing of marriage.” 

“‘Oh, Uncle ! think of your past record.” 

“‘T don’t care about the past, Charlie. Besides, I have 
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‘¢ You wish me to marry ?” I gasped, breathless. 

‘‘T do. I feel that itis quite time, and, in fact, I have 
determined that further delay would be criminal ; so you 
shall be married to-morrow. I congratulate you.” 


A DAY DREAM.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 562. 


And he now shook my hand as heartily as I had shaken 


nothing to do with it beyond giving my sanction. 


It is | his, and smiled through his spectacles with a wilder glare. 
you that I wish to marry !” 


It is needless to say that I could scarcely believe my 
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senses, and that my head was in a whirl. There had 
been no divorce—not even a legal separation—simply a 
brief residence apart, from motives of prudence. She 
certainly did not—could not—hate me ; while I—well, I 
felt already that I was beginning to love her more madly 
than ever. 

“She is a fine figure of a woman, Charlie,” said my 
uncle, reflectively. 

“So she is,” I replied, with enthusiasm. 

“Plenty of her for the money,” he pursued. 

I thought the remark a little coarse; but I answered 
with fervor : 

“Yes ; and so distractingly beautiful, and possessed of 
s0 many accomplishments.” 

‘Yes ; bakes a pot-pie just the way I like it, and I con- 
sider her unapproachable on a batter-pudding. She can 
darn a hole in a stocking so that you could never tell 
where it had been.” 

“Indeed ? But of course she does everything well.” 

‘She snores a little, though—I have heard her through 
the wall—but I suppose you won’t mind that; and she 
uses hair-dye—I found some of the empty bottles hidden 
in the chimney ; but that’s no fault, I’m sure.” 

What foxes some old fellows are! Here Uncle Chris- 
topher had found out these things, of which I had never 
had any suspicion. 

“Not a crime, certainly,” I admitted. 

‘Good health—capital digestion—the appetite of an 
omnibus-driver,” he pursued, with enthusiasm. ‘I con- 
gratulate you again. Iwish you joy. I intend it to come 
off to-morrow.” 

Sudden, of course ; but I didn’t care. 

‘“‘T have sent for the Reverend William Boggs—he’s an 
old schoolmate of mine—and he'll tie the knot,” and my 
uncle rose. ‘I have not failed in my duty by you, 
Charles ; I provide you with a wife, not young, not friv- 
olous, extravagant ; but elderly, settled and economical ; a 
wife and mother in one—I drink her health—the paragon 
of her sex—Mrs. Marsh !” 

‘“* What !” I yelled the word ; everybody looked around. 

‘‘Mrs. Marsh,” said Uncle Christopher, distinctly. 
‘“‘ My present housekeeper and valued friend, Mrs. Marsh ; 
she is the lady I design you shall wed in the morning. It 
is the dream of my life—the aspiration of my later years.” 

He walked off, leaving me there in a state of collapse. 
Mrs. Marsh—a two hundred and fifty pound relic of the 
Middle Ages—might be my grandmother! And I a mar- 
ried man already—the lawfully-wedded husband of the 
mst exquisite being ever compounded of flesh and blood ! 
What could it mean? Why, uncle was mad—a gibbering 
Innatic—a microcephalous idiot ! 

Well, what was I to do? I must take action. I could 
not sit still and tamely submit ; or, if I did, twenty-four 
hours later would see me a bigamist. 

As for my wife, I had not a hope in that direction. 
With her unscrupulous principles, I felt sure she would 
rather relish seeing me in a criminal situation than not. 
The figure I should cut in a shaved head and attired in 
penitentiary costume, would, I was certain, tickle her 
sense of the humorous in its most sensitive spot. 

No, I must fly—I must make forth to some distant 
quarter cf the globe and bury myself for the remainder of 
my existence in an impecunious obscurity. 

It was growing late, andthe pecple were going. Major 
Boodle an1 his wife had already vanished, and Wynkles, 
having wound himself up in the folds of his ulster, was pre- 
paring to depart with the Wynkle girls. My wife and my 
uncle bade them good-night at the door. 











At last I heard Uncle Christopher's heavy footsteps as- 


ceeding the stairs to his room. Rose would, of course, 
follow, and I should be left to put the lights out and lock 
the doors. 

I wasemistakex. She did not follow, but very coolly 
walked into the parlor, and went over to the fire and took 
a chair before it, to warm herself. Her back was toward 
me ; the pose of her figure was enchanting—the Hogar- 
thian lines and curves of perfect beauty ; and as I sat 
admiring, I felt a kind of magnetic thrill run all through 
me. 

I could stand it no longer, but got up and crossed the 
carpet’ to where she sat. 

‘* Madam,” said I, huskily, perhaps sepulchrally, for I 
experienced great emotion, ‘‘ you do not appear to have 
recognized me. Possibly you have forgotten that you 
were once legally united in the bonds of matrimony to the 
unfortunate individual who now stands before—I mean, 
behind—you ?” 

‘‘No,” she answered, slowly, without turning her head ; 
‘‘T remember it with a—a painful distinctness.” 

‘Ah, painful, no doubt. But I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to remind vou, madam, that you are not yet a 
free woman—that the premises in question still belong, 
although unoccupied, to the former tenant until he 
chooses to sign a release. Do you apprehend my alle- 
gory ?” 

‘« The former tenant has not lately, I think, looked very 
closely after the property he claims. He was not able to 
improve it while he had it, or even to keep it in good 
repair He did not even pay his ordinary taxes, and his 
property was forfeit.” 

** Rosa,” I murmured. 

‘“* Charlie,” she replied, in a similar low tone. 

‘*I—TI hope you are not as mercenary as ever. I—the 
surprises of to-day have been, I assure you, anything but 
agreeable. You can scarcely conceive how painful it has 
been to meet you figuring in this masquerade—in the 
guise of a single woman, and wearing the adopted name of 
Johnson. The name of Smith or Brown would have been 
unconventional and eccentric enough ; but what shall I 
say of the wild extravagance of Johnson ?” 

‘* My own name I had parted with, and I had no right 
to yours——” she hesitated. 

There was a slight pause. 
over her. 

‘Rosa, I have been very miserable. I am in a most 
unpleasant situation. My uncle has been talking to me 
of marriage.” 

She got up and faced me, and suddenly hid her ex- 
quisite countenance on my shoulder ; she was crying. 

“To me, also,” she sobbed, ‘‘and I was afraid he is 
guge—gug—going to ask me to be his woo—woo—wife !”” 

I kissed her. Ikissed her several times. On reflection, 
I think about fifty times. 

‘*T came here,” she explained, fervently, ‘ with a pur- 
pose—to win an influence over your uncle ; to change, if 
possible, his views about marriage, and then to reveal our 
secret. I have succeeded in changing his views about 
marriage, and nowI am afraid that he wants to marry 
me ?” 

‘Rosa, he wants me to marry also—to unite myself with 
the plethoric relict of the late Melchisedech Marsh. Can 
you credit it? Unfortunately, but too true. With swift 
and stealthy footsteps my fate advances. The sacrifice is 
designed for to-morrow. Rosa, if you will consent to re- 
unite our fortunes, we both may still be saved.” 

** What do you propose to do ?” she asked, dubiously. 

“To fly. We will rise together early for a horseback 
ride,” I continued, in an intense and hurried whisper. 


Tapproached nearer ; I bent 
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‘We make directly for the railway station, and leave the 


horses with some one there whom we can trust to:return 
them. We then take the train, and are free !” 

‘‘T see!” she said, clapping her pretty hands. ‘And 
with the horses we send back a note, telling your uncle 
our secret, and explaining everything.” 

Yes,” I added, eagerly ; ‘‘and adding that the whole 
thing was intended as a capital first of April joke. What 
a laugh we shall have at Uncle Christopher! He will bea 
regular April foo-fish, as the French call it.” 

‘But I am afraid he will be very angry, Charlie, and 
will never forgive us, and will disinherit you, after all.” 

‘*Nonsense! Nobody ever gets angry at being made an 
April foo—I mean fish. And, moreover, you have suc- 
ceeded in altogether removing his prejudice against mar- 
riage. He may be a little vexed at first, I allow; but 
depend upon it, when he recollects that it is the first of 
April, and that we have so cleverly made a foo-fish of him, 
he will laugh uproariously, and will telegraph for us to 
return immediately.” 

I convinced her, being so fully convinced myself; and 
as it was now growing pretty late, we parted. 

That night I scarcely slept. With the earliest dawn of 
the first of April I rose, and, a few minutes later, down 
came my wife in her riding-habit. The coachman gave us 
the horses without suspicion, and away we went. 

Our programme was carried out exactly. At the station 
we placed the horses in charge of a reliable agent, to- 
gether with a note for my uncle, and shortly after the 
train was thundering away with my wife and me, seated 
side by side in the magnificent drawing-room coach, ex- 
changing notes and endearments, and having the greatest 
amount of laughter imaginable over the surprise and 
chagrin of poor Uncle Christopher, which we pictured to 
each other in graphic outlines. 

About nine o’clock we stopped for breakfast at a place 
called Brookdale. Here a telegram awaited us. It was 
from Uncle Christopher, and had been dispatched about 
an hour before. : 

The message was written in exuberant spirits, and to 
the following effect : 


“Capital joke for the first of April! I had not the least sus- 
picion, Boggs came, after a journey of two hundred miles, and 
when he read your note, was the most disgusted man you ever 
siw. He felt it so much that I pitied him, and concluded that, 
rather than have no marriage at all, I would marry Mrs. Marsh 
myself. AndsoIdid. Now that it is over, Charlie, I must inform 
you that the whole circumstance of my intending you to marry 
Mrs. Marsh was a piece of waggery on my part and a first of April 
joke—I intended you should marry Miss Rosa Johnson, I did not 
know you had anticipated me.” 


When I had finished reading this wretched attempt at 
humor, I looked at my wifo, and she looked at me. We 
both felt that we had been, to employ a vulgar expression, 
“done”—done brown—completely brown, on both sides. 
My Uncle Christopher a married man! Where were my 
expectations ? 

My Uncle Christopher, for whose shoes I had been wait- 
ing so long and patiently, captured, caught in a quagmire, 
entrapped ina Marsh! It was sickening to think about. 

My uncle has never invited us to come and see him. I 
look upon him as being in the toils—he breathes the pesti- 
lential influence of a Marsh. He has, I am sorry to say, a 
family. One might have been pardoned—but it’s twins. 
The incident is discouraging. 

Still Rosa and I are happy. I am still at the Bar, and 
getting on slowly. I sit patiently cn the shore, casting 
my line in the troubled waters of the law, and now and 
then I pull up a——; but the metaphor is painful, 
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A JAGUAR-HUNT UNDER A GIANT 
OF THE FOREST. 


THE buttressed trees of the northern part of South - 
America impress all with wonder. Here Nature, like a 
skillful architect, braces the mighty trees to meet the 
shock of whirlwinds. Instead of straight smooth trunks, 
the traveler finds at the base curious natural buttresses 
extending out for a distance and tapering up to meet the 
trunk fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, thus im- 
mensely increasing the resistive power of the tree. Else- 
where he finds, especially in damp ground, trees from 
which immense roots spring out, not underground, but 
far above ground, which strike into the earth at a dis- 
tance and serve the same purpose. 

These trees form at the base convenient refuges for wild 
beasts and occasionally for human beings. Where one is 
decayed at the base, and a cavity formed in the trunk, it 
is sure to be a refuge of some black jaguar. When such 
a lair is discovered a party of natives, white, Indian or 
negro, is formed, and they always arrange to call upon 
him at noon, the hour when the feline is always ‘at 
home.” 

The men carry a number of long sharp posts, which 
they plant around the opening and interweave with stout 
.vines. The jaguar is so cowardly that it never rushes on 
the men, but yells, rolls, foams and frets in impotent 
rage. This appears incredible, but is attested by Mr. 
Lacharme and Lieutenant Reclin 

One day José, one of Lacharme’s exploring party, saw 
a gleam of light on the animal, and being certain that 
there must be an opening in the trunk above it, climbed 
up, and with his herculean strength drove his lance down 
through the hole into the animal; but the part of the 
tree on which he stood was a mere shell, and under the 
efforts he made it gave way, and as the steel head touched 
the animal, José came down astraddle upon it. The 
wounded animal then bounded out, leaving José stunned, 
clawed, bitten and bruised, all the wiser for the lesson he 
had received, but consoled with being able to boast that 
the fine specimen died by his hand, as it did a few 
moments after. 

When they have fenced the jaguar in, they kill the 
animal with firearms if they possess them ; if not, with 
spears and clubs. 
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How MELANCHOLY but how true it is that, in traveling, 
our pleasures and our pains for the most part wait upon 
the elements. And though one of the subtle charms of 
a Summer’s sunny day may lie in the very feeling that it 
cannot last for ever, and may change with the hour, when 
the inevitable change comes it is the more intolerable 
from the very contrast that went before. We mourn our 
lost sunshine ; grow depressed, restless, and impatient ; 
gaze upward again and again for the smallest vision of 
blue sky, that, like a watched-for visitor, seems to tarry so 
long ; and forthe time being feel, in the way of happiness, 
insolvent and adrift. 

So was it on entering the good old town of Freiburg. 
The previous day had been exquisite beyond comparison 
—a day that only now and then comes to us ; standing out 
in a lifetime as beautiful above other days ; seeming to 
breathe an atmosphere of heaven rather than of earth ; 
full of an ethereal beauty which makes us feel as if, even 
without wings, we had the power of soaring into all that 
blue, vaulted distance. 
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The glories of the day had culminated in a gorgeous 
sunset. The sky was studded with fleecy clouds that 
floated in midair like tinted opals ; the very atmosphere 
seemed to flash colors around ; the hills were thrown out 
in deep lights and shades; the pine forests were gilded 
and touched into glowing life by the declining sun; a 
giow for a moment deepening to crimson as he sank to 
the horizon. The ruin crowning the height opposite St. 
Margherita, and just above the railway station, stood out 
sharply and romantically amidst all the effects of sunset 
and twilight. And the town itself, surrounded, guarded 
by these wovded heights, seemed wonderfully favored. 
Full of repose ; abounding in lives that, in the midst of 
all these beauties of creation, ought to be good and blest 
above the common lot of mankind. 

But the next morning all had changed, simply because 
the clouds during the night had gathered, and the rain was 
coming down in a swift stream. The few steps from the 
station to the Ziihringer 
to drench one through 
that when it rains in the Black Forest it rains in earnest. 


Hof in Freiburg were yet enough 
and through, and make one feel 


It was taking the old town at a disadvantage. ; 

Happily, the very sharpness and fierceness of the rain 
like all violent outbursts, whether in nature or mankind 
brought with it a promise of short duration. In effect, by 
the afternoon the waterspouts had ceased to empty them- 
selves upon the earth. But the clouds remained ; mists 
hung about the hills ; a respite was granted, and nothing 
more. 

Near the hotel were houses, large, white, and cool, with 
lovely gardens in which grew graceful acacias, many 
colored flowers and trailing creepers, vines and the deli- 
cate Opposite, in the busy life of the 
station, trains with their living freight were keeping up 
a constant rush and roar; not very romantic, but very 
necessary to the demands of the Nineteenth Century. 
Upward, to the left, you presently come to the principal 
street, adorned with two quaint Gothic fountains, the one 
with an odor of sanctity about it in the form of statues 
of bishops, knights, and saints of the Church; the other 
bearing the image of Berthold, Duke of Ziihringen, who 
founded Freiburg about the end of the eleventh century. 
And above the sloping, gabled roofs of the houses, like a 


convolvulus. 
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vision of fairy architecture, rose the ex- 
quisite fretted spire of the cathedral. 
Before the eleventh century Freiburg 
was a small village inhabited by miners. 
Since that time, like almost all these old 
Continental towns, it has gone through 


Wars, the love of 
conquest, the rise and fall of empires, in- 
evitably leave their mark upon the world. 
We would forgive this, if they only left 
us more traces of the past in these an- 
cient towns—more of antiquity ; monu- 
ments of a strong and powerful age in- 
habited by a race of men earnest in all 
they did, in their very wars and works, 
their failings and vices, as much as in 


many vicissitudes. 





their virtues. 

A great deal of Freiburg is modern 
and uninteresting from the antiquarian’s 
point of view ; but there are a few quaint 
bits about it that stand out in contrast 
with the Houses that here and 
there remind one of the old world streets 
of Holland, and seem to have been asleep 
for two or three centuries, while a new 
world was springing up around them. 

The gateways are ancient and curious, and certainly add 
much to the picturesque impression of the town, especi 
ally the St. Martin’s Thor, with its half-obliterated fresco, 
| representing the legend of the saint sharing his coat with 
a mendicant. 
But the glory and ornament of Freiburg is its Cathedra!, 


new. 





THE CASCADE IN THE BLACK FOREST, 
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THE KAUFHAUS, FREIBURG, 


With the exception of Cologne, it is said to be the only | 
large Gothic church in Germany in a state of completion. 
Without being of great size, it is of exquisite proportions, 
full of beauty, of delicate symmetry in its pointed arches 
and noble pillars. Many of the windows are of wonderful 
old stained glass that throw a dim religious light over the 
interior. The sun, streaming in through the ancient win- 
dows, checkers the pavement with many colors, bathing 
pillars and arches in lights and shadows, raising them to a 
beauty that might adorn a fairer land than that of earth. 
Look which way you will, all is harmony so just that the 
building gives one the impression of being larger than it 
ig in reality. The pulpit is a wonderful bit of stone-work, 
and there are good pictures and good carving in the chapels 
behind the choir. 

When I first saw these chapels, services, or, rather, con- | 
fessions, were in progress. Devotees were kneeling before 
pictures and painted images, quietly waiting their turn to 
enter the confessional-box. In the centre compartment, 
here open, without door or shutter, was seated a priest, 
and in either wing a woman crouched in the corner—one 
confessing, the other biding her time. It 
was only possible to take a quiet, quick 
look at all ; one’s presence amidst these 
devotees seemed an intrusion. 

The chapels were not open to the pub- 
lic, and the old ‘‘ Suisse,” guarding the 
entrance like a dragon, had passed me in 
under a strict promise that I would not 
linger long. Even in the moments I re- 
mained I ran the gauntlet of many a pair 
of bright eyes, perchance disturbed many 
a train of introspective thought ; for the 
fair devotees guessed too surely that the 
intruder was not there for purposes of 
unburdening a conscience, however great 
might be its load. 

But the most conspicuous and most 
perfect portion of the Cathedral is its 
tower and spire of open-work, of exquis- 
ite finish, delicate as lace, a dream of 
architectural beauty. This spire, 365 
feet high, may be seen for miles around, 
far and near; alike from plains watered 
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by the Dreisam and the Rhine, and 
1 from wooded heights that slope upward 
and outward, chain beyond chain, in 
many directions, stretching up into 
cloudland. 

From the summit of the tower the 
view is beautiful, extensive, and varied. 
Twelve miles away the Rhine glows 
through wide plains ; nearer, the waters 
of the Dreisam rua through the town ; 
far off are the blue Vosges Mountains, 
misty and dark and purple, but ever 
graceful and dreamy. Again, in the 
opposite direction, beyond those wide 
plains, bounded by low wooded hills, 
commences the wild Hoéllenthal, 
the most picturesque and _ interesting 
valleys in the Black Forest. 

Immediately beneath one’s feet lies 
the town, surrounding the Cathedral, as 
if to guard this treasure from the ap- 
proach of enemies. The plan of the 
town may be easily traced ; its public 
buildings noted ; its church-towers and 
steeples rising here and there in humble 
imitation of the glorious structure on which we stand. 
The river wends its quiet way onward, like a large silver 
thread, calm, silent and placid, type of many a life full of 
noble thoughts and quiet deeds. 

The town is full of animation. Immediately below is 
the market-place, with its wonderful old Kaufhaus. The 
market is full of buyers and sellers; women, with large 
white kerchiefs over their heads, are doing their best to 
get rid of their wares, and so return home with a comfort- 
able feeling of being wise and thrifty housewives. People 
are flitting to and fro, apparently silent as ghosts, since 
they are too far off to be heard. But the rattle of wheels 
charges like distant thunder through the streets, and if 
ghosts have vehicles, these cannot belong to any unearthly 
visitant. Further off, the barracks, with the soldiers 
moving about, form a cheerful break in the scene. 

The life and energy in the town make the silence and 
repose of the great stretches of hill and valley beyond it 
all the more forcible by contrast. How strange it all seems, 
this disposition of the world in which we live! On the one 
hand a few small towns, relatively speaking, where men 
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OLD GATEWAY, FREIBURG, 








swarm end herd and hustle each other, go through all 
kinds of work and toil, rise up early and late, take rest, ext 
the bread of sorrows in their struggle after fame and for- 
tune, or, it may be, only their daily wage that barely 
keeps the wolf from the door; and, on the other hand, 
those immense stretches of country—the greater portion 
of this beautiful earth— given up to the silence and soli- 
tude that have reigned there since the creation, and 
seem to have been created for silence and solitude alone. 

But not alone from the Cathedral tower are wide and 
beautiful views apparent. Passing out by the Schwaben 
Thor, and ascending the Schlossberg amidst sloping vine- 
yards, you presently reach the ruin-crowned height, and 
are rewarded by a yet lovelier view than that just de- 
scribed, For now the whole town lies spread before you, 
framed by surrounding hills, and above the houses stands 
out the beautiful Cathedral, throwing its refined and 
solemn influence over all. Through the open spire you 
may see the sky beyond, and the work looks so delicate and 
fragile it is difficult to realize that it has stood there for 
centuries, and is capable of standing there for centuries 
yet to come. 

From this height the beauty of the situation of Freiburg 
Was apparent—e gem in a very lovely setting ; though, on 
this particular afternoon, overshadowed by gloomy clouds, 
unrelieved by the lights and shades and laughing sun- 
shine, which are to scenery what life is to the human 
frame. 

The Kaufhaus, or Merchants’ Hall, just alluded to, in 
the market-place, is perhaps the most curious building in 
Freiburg, and apparently one of the most ancient, dating 
back to the fifteenth century. It is of Gothic architecture, 
with a round, arched portico supported by five pillars, a 
small turret on either side, jutting out beyond the rest of 
the structure. Curious frescoes and statues of the Em- 
perors of Germany adorn the front, whilst colored tiles 
decorate the slanting roof with its gabled ends. 

Sunday morning I went to hear High Mass at the Cathe- 
dral, when, it was said, grand music would be heard. Of 
course, different people have different estimates of what is 
music and what is grand. Certainly, it was the very place 
for the enjoyment of good music; but though the or- 
chestra was not bad and the singing was passable, it fell 
very far short of its reputation. 

One of the most interesting visits is that to the convict 
prison, just outside Freiburgh. Here again (strange fate), 
I was met with the answer that the governor was away at 
@ marriage in the town—just as though marriages were for 
ever taking place in the Black Forest. However, more 
fortunate than at Villengen—not having a woman’s will to 
deal with—after a few preliminary ceremonies, the great 
prison doors swung back, admitted me within their pre- 
cints, and swung to again with an ominous sound. 

The prisoners here are all sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment, be the term long or short. Nothing could be 
better organized or regulated. The long passages were as 
clean, the iron rails as bright, as though built but yester- 
day. No sound re-echoed through the great building, of 
which one wing remains to be added. 

I was admitted into several of the cells, but as a rule 
visitors are not allowed to enter them or to speak to the 
prisoners. Solitary confinement, with a silence as pro- 
found as that reigning within monastic walls, is the stern 
rule ; the latter, to some of them, probably a greater pun- 
ishment than the loss of liberty. But without entering 
many cells, the warder slipped aside the little wooden 
slide in the door, about three inches square, through 
which one is able to see into the most of them. 


FREIBCRG. 





The prisoners were all at work, some at one trade, some 





at another. Many of the faces convinced one that they 
were in excellent keeping, and could not do better than 
remain there for the rest of their days. When they came 
out, the chances were that they would soon find their way 
back again. No power on earth could keep such faces and 
such expressions out of mischief. Others, again, must 
evidently have got into prison through the force of unto- 
ward circumstances ; a cruel fate more strong than they ; 
faces that were never born, never meant to stand in ¢ 
felon’s dock, or to yield to the temptation of crime. Here 
the general expression was one of melancholy and dejec- 
tion. One longed to enter, bid them be of good courage, 
hope for better days, and a chance of redeeming what had 
been wrong in the past. But this was not permitted. 
Only if there is anything in mesmeric influence, in a sym- 
pathy which unconsciously asserts its presence, surely a 
glimmer of hope must have darted through the souls of 
some of those poor wretches, making their present life 
more bearable, their future less dark. 

Who can tell the remorse and regret, the misery and 
despair of the ‘‘might have been” which must eat into 
the very souls of the few out of these thousands, who, in a 
moment of sudden weakness or dire temptation, have 
fallen from their ‘‘ high estate” as honest men ? 

The chapel was fitted up in a series of small boxes, or 
compartments, so that no one prisoner could see another. 
Sunday morning is the only time they are allowed to 
break silence and talk to the minister, as he catechises, 
questions, and does his best to convert them from the 
error of their ways. Sunday morning, consequently, is 
to some of them probably the happiest time of the week. 

The bakers were at work in the bakery, making the 
day’s consumption of breal—or, more probably, the mor- 
row’s. Great ovens, seven times heated, immense baskets 
full of dark-brown loaves that sent forth a steaming, 
savory odor that might have adorned a king’s table. The 
men, with nothing on but loose trousers, looked as jolly 
and happy as sandboys, and in midwinter one might have 
envied them their berth. But it was midsummer, and 
none but salamanders could have stood coolly before those 
ovens, 

I was sorry to leave the quiet prison, where calm 
reigned so conspicuously ; where the long, silent corri- 
dors, white, clean, and bright, were positively cheerful, in 
spite of the sad histories they inclosed. 

Back in Freiburg, I came upon a wedding at the Cathe- 
dral—probably the very marriage at which the governor 
was ‘‘assisting.” Smart carriages, to which there seemed 
no end, were dashing away from the doors, full of people 
dressed in dazzling raiment. 

It was one of my last impressions of Freiburg. That 
afternoon I left it, and once more entered the Black 
Forest by the Hiéllenthal, or Valley of Hell. Out through 
the quaint streets and the Schwaben Thor, crossing a 
bridge that spanned the river, the town was soon num- 
bered among the things of the past. The river frothed 
over its rocky bed; a few picturesque, straggling houses 
lined the banks ; a large and somewhat uninteresting plain 
stretched on either hand, bounded by low, undulating, 
wooded hills. All this narrowed and disappeared at the 
entrance to the Hollenthal, by many considered, it has 
already been remarked, one of the finest valleys in the 
Sc awarzwald. 





Don’r go to law, unless you have nothing to lose; 
lawyers’ houses are built on fools’ heads. 

A srrine of opinions no more constitutes faith than a 
string of beads constitutes holiness, 
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Or, DECORATION 
AND DRESS. 


Wauen every magazine, big or little, bristles with advice 
on Dress and Decoration of rooms, it would seem as 
though the mystery of being beautiful in either depart- 
mont were easy enough, or, at least, that a very little 
atteation to the subject sutliced to make any one an au- 
thority. 

What every one seems to know so much about surely 
cannot be hard to achieve. When public attention is once 
fixed on a subject, something good ought to come of it, 
for a healthy public opinion is soon formed about any- 
thing which attracts general notice. 

Who lets loose these floods of ‘‘ good” advice? Why 
don’t the ready writers occasionally evolve an idea, or talk 
more briefly on what they do not understand? Alas! 
why do not the most popular fashion-plates depict women 
with something like the human form divine, instead of 
producing lay-figures quite as grotesque as any being that 
ever walked on legs in London or Paris ? 

But the pages of ignorant, commonplace and empty 
‘‘suggestions” on the fashionable subject, which, for 
brevity, I may call ‘‘the two D’s,” fail somehow to en- 
lighten society. All the boasted new facilities, and all the 
fuss about art principles, it seems, can no more protect us 
from hideous rooms than from wasp-waists, draggle-tails 
and crinolettes. 

Women who have every means of knowing better—who 
frequently do know better—shuffle and waggle in gar- 
ments that impede every graceful movement and contra- 
dict every natural line, in and out of the ugliest, most 
unimpressive rooms—rooms either spotty and uncertain 
in effect through confusion of detail, or dull and ‘ unbe- 
coming” through misapplied masses of color. 

Why are these things tolerated ? Partly through cow- 
ardice ; partly through indifference to the value of pleas- 
ant images.- . 

There is a comic side to every blunder. For instance, 
it is no doubt funny to see a gown which has been appa- 
rently planned on some Elizabethan model, with all its 
salient points misunderstood; such as the farthingale 
with its baggy fullness belonging to the hips (originally 
this was a stupid parody of the Greek kolpos), hinted at 
by a bagginess al down the front, or round the knees! and 
a churn-like Holbein bodice somehow recalled in a tight 
French corset all seams, with a pinched waist ; and, to 
crown all, unmeaning sleeves belonging to a wrong period, 
or to none. 

It is also funny to see a well-made girl jogging along 
with a crinolette behind her: a vibrating protuberance 
like a beehive, on which rests a monstrous deformity 
called, perhaps, a ‘ bow,” but having no meaning in that 
place, and no object, save to waste stuff, enrich the seller 
and fatigue the wearer. Look at the fashionable costumes 
in the advertisement columns! Are they not like bad 
dreams ? What meaning has puff, or frill, or fold on 
yonder abominable mummy-case, miscalled a skirt ? 

So, also, it is odd enough to see the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite 
blunders. Many a girl thinks she is picturesque because 
absurd, and disguises her neat shape in a colored bed- 
gown, broidered in what she, perhaps, imagines are sun- 
flowers ; deforms her arms with improperly-puffed sleeves, 
and ruins her face by dead-alive colors, and her hair by 
emulating “Robin Roughhead,” till all her friends—at 
least those among them who wish her well—sorrowfully 
admit that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

But the “antics” of such folks have long been snuf- 
ficiently exposed, and too many may have been eucour- 


” 


aged by ridicule, when the contempt they deserve would 
have been better conveyed by silence ; for silence would 
not have caused them to be confounded with the real 
‘* Pree-Raphaelite” teachers—those students of ancient 
lore who had all a genuine lesson to teach, and who did 
not blunder. 

Let us remember, the proper function of the two D’s is 
not to make people personally ridiculous, but to bring as 
much enjoyment and instruction into common life—into 
parlor, schoolroom, bedroom, however homely—by har- 
monious colors and pretty thoughts and ideas, as many of 
us have been used to expect only in pictures, 

And the two D’s are inseparably related to each other. 
Why should a beauteous scene be only expected in a pic- 
ture? Why is it only discoverable on a small scale, 
framed in gilt stucco, and hung up by a string, like an 
old coat or the recent kitten? Why is not such a scene 
evermore about us, surrounding us on all sides with 
changing points of view as various a3 tho3ss in wood or 
vale, and all satisfactory—perchance the more satisfactory 
because so much less demand is made on the brain by a 
scene naturally about us than by a scene we have got to 
seek for. Why do we seldom see a room such as an artist 
calls paintable? Well, it is probably because, as a rule, 
only artists know how to select, and to distribute colors 
.and forms so as to please the eye. Yet how precious a 
faculty ! how profitable a study !—for beauty and comfort 
impress us unconsciously, and the unconscious. impres- 
sions may be the most valuable. A condition of pleasant- 
ness—that is, a sense of delight without any tangible 
object, at least without effort—has a real power in refining 
and raising the character, and is good for us all, unless 
the sense be over-stimulated or cultivated to the detri- 
ment of other senses of equal or greater importance, 

Even so, a condition of ugliness and discomfort op- 
presses or injures, by blunting the sensibilities or lower- 
ing the spirits. 

Again, in a beautiful scene, why are not we ourselves an 
element? It is not very difficult at any time to employ in 
common life the kinds of colors and shapes that look well 
when depicted on canvas, Canvas can show us nothing 
that has not at some time existed in or been suggested by 
common life. Why, therefore, should not life be brought 
round again to the pictorial ideal, by the intellectual use 
of what is pretty and nice ? 

It is particularly easy now, when tho shops have been 
forced to provide so many really beautiful things, and 
when people are so eagerly improving their houses and 
themselves outside and in. 

Yet how many picturesque rooms and figures do we 
see ? Money enough and to spare is spent on this ‘‘ fad” 
and that. So-called ‘‘Queen-Annites” have brought a 
regular revolution into our homes. But are our homes 
more home-like, more comfortable, more beautiful, more 
dear to us, since one fashion in furniture has given place 
to another ? 

We see some rooms such as an artist would call paint- 
able, Increased liberty of action has given us some. But 
people’s own (i.e. original) taste is still too rarely allowed 
to have its way, or having it, too rarely gives us any good 
thing, and with the present facilities this is more notice- 
able than ever. 

fooms belonging to rich and cultivated amateurs are 
generally either over-furnished or under-furnished. The 
ohjels de vertu whieh have besn collected at such cost and 
pains because they are the fashion, have little raison 
d’éire where they are found, however beautiful they may 
be. They crowd the house till it looks like a curiosity 





shop, or else they are frugally scattered with a palpable 











aim to seem “select,” and their fewness and goodness 
carry a sort of self-consciousness and affectation with 
them. 

Now when we enter a room, the first feeling ought to 
be, “‘ How comfortable !” the second, as we glance quickly 


round to discover why, ought to be, ‘‘ How beautiful !” 


Not a touch too much nor too little. The art is to conceal 
art ; and when the first impression is that of hyper-refine- 
ment, just as when it is that of depletion, or of conspicu- 
ous wealth, we may be sure the room is not perfect. 
Directly affectation enters, beauty decamps. 

Is it not just the same with persons as with their 
dwelling - places? 


The purse - proud 
Cresus, whose 
beaming hospital- 
ity you consider 


vulgar, is scarcely 
more trying than 
the very superior 
individual who pal- 
pably thinks you so. 
And when the very 
walls cry out, ‘‘ We 
are because 
scarcely anything is 
good enough for 
us,” the impression 
is as uncharitable 
as when the indis- 
criminating ensem- 
ble seems to 
**Give! give! 
can never 
full.” 

The decoration 
of a room meant to 
be inhabited onght 
to be primarily de- 
termined by what 
is becoming to the 
inhabitants; and 
the inhabitants, if 
art and culture 
have any meaning, 
ought to try and 
deserve this. Other- 
wise, no room can 
really form with its 
living figures the 
pleasing effect that 
we call ‘“ pictur- 
esque.” That, by- 
the-way, is a foolish 
term, but we have 
no better in use to 
describe the enjoyable scenic combinations that a canny 
artist knows all about, but people unversed in the “‘ mys- 
tery ” think get together by chance. 

The decoration of a room is but a kind of detached 
dress, so great is the influence of the ‘‘ background ” on 
human “looks.” Similarly, dress may be properly re- 
garded as furniture of an intimate, special and personal 
sort. The two must, therefore, always be considered to- 
gether. 

You must not buy dresses which in fashion or color are 
unsuitable to your room, and you must not have rooms 
which disagree with your dress. 

This, so far from being difficult, is the simplest thing 
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in the world if you never for either purpose buy anything 
that is crude and disagreeable. For good colors (I mean 
| natural colors ; as of the flowers and mosses, fishes and 
| birds, and such natural objects) have the property of 
| never injuring each other by contrast, and so all the tints 

in the gamut are at your disposal, and will go together. 

Not to have them too pure is the sole secret of arranging 

colors. 

And all good forms—that is, forms that are not un- 
| meaning—will go together, and therefore a little common 
| sense in the first selection of each thing is the true secret 
| of arranging forms. Nothing, or as little as possible, 
should be admitted 
in the room that 
is not in itself a 
good background 
to humanity. No 
chair or cabinet of 
ugly color and un- 
gainly shape, no 
sofa or tablecloth 
that an artist would 
disdain to paint, 
ought to occupy a 
place in the living 
picture. Keep 
chairs and cabinets 
that can be in any 
way made to look 
pretty ; choose (if 
you cannot get old 
marqueterie and 
carved oak) simple 
forms in sofas and 
tables, that you 
can treat with nice 
draperies and vases 
of fresh flowers. Of 
-course the piano 1s 
always a trial, for 
it is never /ess than 
ugly, though it is 
often more; but 
even that can be 
screened off, or 
draped so as to be 
bearable. Book- 
cases allow of im- 
aginative treat- 
ment, with niches 
for pots and fancy 
glass ; and Oriental 
carpets are now so 
cheap that they are 
within everybody’s 
reach, 

Many firms sell charming wall papers—not Morris's 
only, but made after Morris’s model, in darkish, soft 
colors. All darkish walls are more becoming than pale 
ones, because the light which falls on the furniture and 
on the living folk brings out bright portions and edges 
that lose their importance if seen against a pallid back- 
ground. Light upon light is as ineffective as dark upon 
dark, and in a picture an artist makes the surroundings 
subservient to whatever he means should catch the eye 
first. Surely that ought to be the people, when people 
are present ! 

Gold is a good background, therefore gilt objects are 
always effective, but not too many nor too bright ; above 
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all, not in vulgar masses of coarse molding, like the 
chairs and consoles sold to an ignorant Croesus. 

The Queen Annites protested very properly against too 
much ef anything, when they tabooed great mirrors and 
gilt frames ; but they went immensely too far. They are 
the rabid teetotalers of art. They condemn useful ele- 
ments overmuch, demanding total abstinence where they 
should have merely taught us to be temperate, and rooms 
furnished on their principles are always cold and unsym- 
pathetic ; dull as a table without wine. 

Let us learn to make a proper use of all good things ; 
and a bit of old gilding (old gold tones into a darker tint 
and loses some gloss) is a beautiful ornament when under- 
stood, and I unhesitatingly add, so is a big mirror. 

Some of the little old Indian caskets and cabinets, of 
ivory or white wood, delicately carven in lace-like pat- 
terns, gilt like sunlit threads on milk, give a cachet to any 
room. So does a piece of Moorish Renaissance work, 





SQUARE NEAR THE CITY HALL, FREIDURG.—SEE PAGE 568. 


whereon gilding forms a promi.ent part. One fine gilt 
chair is never out of place ; and well-chased and hammered 
brass-work (originally a mere substitute for the richer 
metal) is always a useful hat of color. 

No doubt brasses—even old brasses—may be over done, 
like masses of cheap gilt stucco. Everything is bad when 
you get too much of it. Even gold plate, of which few 
of us have an overplus, may vulgarize a dinner-table when 
in too great profusion and mixed ill with other elements. 

Never be afraid of a little bit of nice gilding in a dark 
corner. It brings light, defines distance, accentuates a 
desirable angle as nothing else can. 

Avoid flimsy curtains hanging over the fireplace. They 
are bad in taste, for they suggest a conflagration, even if 
they don’t lead to it. They are too short and stubby to 
add anything to the ‘“‘ background.” But /ong curtains at 
window or door, and especially when cleverly arranged 
about a large mirror, immensely add to the grace and 
comfort of a room, and often magnify its size, though I 
have known people object to such use of a mirror on 
moral grounds—as they would object to padding their 
dresses and replacing lost teeth and hair. These people, 
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however, don’t rule the world, and the world has happily 
concluded to do without their rule. 

A curtain, wherever it is, is a valuable opportunity for 
good color and well-managed folds, and many of the 
modern copies of old hangings are a really splendid orna- 
ment. Draperies are not sufficiently used. 

A room should be treated as much as possible like a 
picture. 

In a picture, monotonous angles, as in paneled walls, 
would be judiciously broken by the shrewd introduction 
of some bracket, shelf or plate. Yet most people still 
enunciate the angularity of panels by sticking one square 
picture in the middle of each. ‘‘ Why this thusness ?” as 
Artemus Ward said. If the panel is of good oak, let us 
now and then see the fine fabric unspotted by hanging 
things. But because one panel is left bare, don’t leave 
all the panels without ornament. Suspend a handsome 
drooping object of some sort so as to break the lines a 
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little without causing a disagreeable shock to the eye, or 
place some tall palm-plant so as to serve the same purpose. 
But plants, young trees and bushes are not often enough 
used and appreciated, even by those who love flowers. 

A dress, whether in life or on canvas, in order to be 
considered as a beautiful one, must be regarded in two 
lights ; first, in its relation to the wearer, and second, in 
its relation to the surroundings. A dress may be of the 
most splendid material without being a beautiful dress, 
for it only becomes a dress when put on. At other times 
it is only a mass of drapery. If a dress is fine in color, 
and graceful in its lines, it may not be becoming to the 
wearer, or it may be all three, and not be in harmony with 
the ever-varying surroundings. 

So a dress may be said, like a woman, to be good in 
coloring, good in shape, to have its ‘‘ points,” in fact ; 
but we only call a woman or a dress beautiful when the 
charms are without limit. Such a dress would harmonize 
with any ordinary complexion through the softness of its 
color ; with every figure through the gentle adaptability 
of its main lines; with any surroundings through its 
evasion of too marked and conspicious a character. A 
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“‘ period” dress is often dissouantly out of character with 
certain rooms, and though often the rooms are to blame, 
fhe dress comes in fora share of criticism. It seems af- 
fected. 

A beautiful dress is almost certainly of good material. 
Be it of chintz, muslin, silk or wool, it must be the best 
of its kind. A beautiful dress “‘ goes” with everything, 
as a beautiful room “ goes” even with vulgar inhabitants. 

Beauty in a dress, beauty in decoration, like beauty in 
architecture, largely rests upon character—the human 
soul within, about, behind it. Individuality supplies the 
interest, as ina picture. Harmony, like acharitable mood, 
is the other grand secret—an open secret, yet somehow as 
hard to find as genuine charity. 

To find a beautiful room, or a beautiful costume, is to 
find a human soul, for the heart and brain shine through 
tint and fold. Hence how needful that a pure mind and 
a genial soul should be clothed about with what is in- 
dividual and genuinely their own, rather than with some 
concoction foreign to them which may speak for itself an 
alien language. 

Color and form, whether on skirt or sofa, sleeve or 
chair, have their own mute speech and associations. In 
a word, the two D's—Decoration and Dress—ought to be 
as natural and as expressive, and as beautiful and closely 
fitting each to each, as the plumage and the nest of a bird. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

Dvurine the Revolution the captain of a little band of 
soldiers was giving orders to those under him about a 
heavy beam that they were endeavoring to raise to the top. 
of some military works which they were repairing. The 
weight was almost beyond their power to raise, and the 
voice of the superintendent was often heard shouting 
‘“*Heave away ! There it goes! Heave ho!” An officer, not 
in military costume, was passing, and asked the superin- 
tendent why he did not render a little aid. The latter, 
astonished, turned round with all the pomp of an emperor, 
and said: “Sir, [am acorporal!’ ‘ You are, are you ? 
I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal,” and, taking off his hat, 
he bowed, saying: “I was not aware of that.” Upon 
this he dismounted, and pulled till the sweat stood in 
drops on his forehead. And when the beam was raised, 
turning to the little great man, he said : “‘Mr. Corporal, 
when you have another such job, and have not men 
enough, send for your commander-in-chief, and J shall 
gladly come and help you a second time.” 
was thunderstruck. It was Washington. 


The corporal 


THE OLD FAMILIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue English ancestors of the Washingtons, the Ran- 
dolphs, the Fairfaxes and the Talbots were no higher in 
social position than the families of the Winthrops, the 
Dudleys, the Eatons and the Saltonstalls. The foremost 
families which came to New England were of precisely 
the same rank with the foremost families which came to 
Virginia, and in many instances there was relationship 
between the former and the latter. So far as mere names 
go, this is well illustrated in Bishop Meade’s list of old 
Virginia families, in which occur such names as Allen, 
Baldwin, Bradley, Bowdoin, Carrington, Cooper, Dabney, 
Davenport, Farley, Gibbon, Holmes, Hubbard, Lee, 
Morton, Meade, Nelson, Newton, Parker, Russell, Selden, 
Spencer, Talbot, Tyler, Vaughan, Walton, Ward, Wilcox 
and Wythe—every one of which is a name of frequent 





occurrence in New England. Two-thirds of the names in 
Bishop Meade’s list occur also in Savage’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Settlers of New England.” 

Most of the leaders of the Massachusetts colonists were 
country gentlemen of good fortune ; several of them were 
either related or connected by marriage with the nobility ; 
the greater part of them had taken degrees at Cambridge, 
and, accordingly, one of the first things that naturally oc- 
curred to them was to found a new Cambridge in the New 
World. If they had remained in England, many of them 
would have goneeinto Parliament with Hampden and 
Cromwell, and would have risen to distinction under the 
Commonwealth. 








LONGINGS. 
By Horace RUBLEE. 


I tona for some intenser life, 

Some wilder joy, some sterner strife! 
Like a slow stream whose windings pass 
Through level mead and dull morass, 
In one unvaried, sluggish tide, 

The current of my life doth glide, 

With no fleree grief, no ecstasy, 

To break its drear monotony. 


A dimness, as of sad eclipse, 

Darkens above my soul, and dips 

My being in its sombre gloom, 

Which naught is potent to illume; 

And while Life’s morning yet remains, 
While youth should burn along my veins, 
My blood seems waxing thin and cold, 
As I were prematurely old. 


Once more, beneath the advancing sun, 
The Earth her Summer pomp puts on; 
Once more, beneath the Summer moons, 
The whip-poor-will her song attunes; 
Once more the elements are rife 

With countless forms of insect life, 
And Nature's endless music thrills 
The echoes of the encircling hills, 

But all too feeble is the ray 

That glances on our northern day; 
And Life, beneath its faint impress, 
Grows sordid, cold and passionless, 

I long to meet those ardent climes 
Where the sun’s burning heat sublimes 
All forms of being, and imparts 

Its fervor even to human hearts; 

To see, up-towering, grand and calm, 
The king of trees, the lordly Palm, 
And when night darkens through the skies 
Watch unknown constellations rise. 
The floral pomps, the fruits of gold, 
The sunny heavens I would behold, 
Where Nature wears her fairest dress, 
Her most surpassing loveliness, 


Or if it be my lot to bear 

This pulseless life, this blank despair, 
Waft me, ye winds, unto those isles 
Round which the far Pacific smiles; 
Where through the sun-bright atmosphere 
Their purple peaks the mountains rear; 
Where Earth is garmented in light, 
And with unfading Spring is bright. 
Then, if my life must be a dream, 
Without a plan, without a scheme, 
From Action’s storm and tumult free, 
A dream of beauty it shall be, 





AN OLD CUSTOM. 
Ar the harbor-moath of the little Norman seaport 
stands a lofty erucifix, high up against the sunrise and 
the sunset ; the figure carved realistically enough, with 
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‘eyes gazing over the sea, watching since time immemorial 


the outgoing ships. It is the last picture on the eyes of 
the fishermen as they sail away to northern latitudes for 
their hard, cheerless labor off the Newfoundland coast, 
and the first high landmark that greets those of them who 
return ; for of the frail vessels that venture thither some- 
times no tiding comes again ; and on those vessels sailing 
in, often some voice fails to answer when the women 
stream out to welcome them from the pier-head. For 
here there is a widow's dress in every young wife’s wed- 
ding-chest. 

It was well thought to set % there ; for who so mys- 
tically-minded as a sailor, ever face to face with the 
mystery and the majesty of Nature? A good thought for 
these simple minds to associate with the haven of their 
home when they start, as one of them finely expressed it, 
into the great waters to see the glory of God. So it stands 
there, and the rough sea-winds shake it, and the sea- 
swallows rest on the arms of the cross, and at times the 
spray rains over the three white figures at the base. 

A little while ago they built a scaffolding round it, and 
I saw that they were regilding the crown of thorns. 
To-day there was a great stir in the little town. From 
the old church, a mile up the inland valley, a long pro- 
cession passed along the hillside road, and down the slop- 
ing streets to the port. Many children, all in white, and 
music, and many banners of many colors, came winding 
on below the great gray cliffs ; little boys, in sailor's 
dress, carrying a model ship ; then the banner of our 
Lady, borne by the virgins of the town; something 
pathetic there also—old wrinkled faces, two of them yet 
dressed in the virgin white among the young girls, and a 
coarse jest in the crowd, perhaps. The sea had never 
brought their lovers home, yet they followed, though 
their yearly prayers had little availed. 

Then the choristers singing—an old brass trumpet to 
give volume to the sound ; then the priests with cross and 
candle; so along to the Calvary at the harbor-mouth. 
They are ranged round it now—the priests and choristers 
below, the fishermen and their banner in front, the white 
children in a wider ring, and all the people of the little 
town around. On one side the giant cliffs : on the other 
the calm sea, with its little sails drifting down the far hori- 
zon. Some one has crowned the plaster Madonna with a 
crown of white roses. A young priest is preaching at the 
fcot of the cross. A few of the boys, in their festival 
dress, have broken away, and, climbing the steep grass 
bank that leans against the cliffs, are running races down 
it ; but the crowd is attentive, silent, a few women crying. 
Then there is a prayer, and they all break up, and, chant- 
ing, form into procession again. 

A few peasant folk linger, and go up to put their alms 
in the box by the altar; one old wrinkled woman kisses 
the feet of each saint in turn. All is silent now; the 
procession passes out of sight round the streets of the 
little town, and the crucifix stands lonely by the sea once 
more. So again to-day, perhaps, there was a regilding of 
the crown of thorns. 








Mrinvets and gavottes are to be adopted this season in 
Paris instead of the usual hackneyed waltzes and quad- 
rilles, and fashionale Parisiennes are inviting their friends 
to meet and practice the old dances. The ladies intend 
to adopt suitable antique costumes, and even the invita- 
tions are got up to match, the dainty pink or green vellum 
cards representing an old spectacled musician playing the 
violin, while a powdered courtier and marquise of the 
Louis XV. period tread a stately measure to his 1*.usic. 











A RARE BIT OF LACE. 


A prece of lace belonging to Mrs. Cooke, of George- 
town, is said by connoisseurs to be actually worth its 
weight in diamonds. It is like a spider’s film, and is 
woven in a ‘‘lost” pattern. The loss of patterns was a 
severe check to lace-making in France and Brussels, and 
came about in a curious way. Before the French Revolu- 
tion whole villages supported themselves by lace-making, 
and patterns were handed down from one generation to 
another. They were valuable heirlooms, for the most cel- 
ebrated weavers had as many orders as they could fill in a 
lifetime, for it was tedious work. But they were bound 
by an oath, taken on four gospels, to work only for certain 
dealers. When the reign of terror began all business of 
the sort was interrupted for the time, for the ‘ aristo- 
crats ”’ filled the tumbrils and crowded the guillotine, and 
the revolutionists were too busy driving them there to 
think of purple and fine linen. When the storm subsided 
the dealers and workers were far apart ; some dead, some 
lost and some escaped to foreign lands, and such of the 
women as remained were bound by their oath to work for 
but one. And this oath, in spite of Robespierre’s doc- 
trines, was held by the poorest of them to be binding, and 
there are instances where they suffered actual want rather 
than break their word. Some, however, taught their 
children and their grandchildren, and many patterns were 
in this way preserved ; but some of the daintiest and finest 
were never recovered, and—to make a long story short— 
Mrs. Cooke’s lace is woven in one of these last named. 








ABOUT PERFUMES, 


Some time ago it was announced in one of the fashion- 
papers, which claims to be, and doubtless is, trustworthy 
authority, that in the exalted circles of Europe it is not 
customary for a lady to use more than one perfume. She 
chooses, early in her society career, one particular fra- 
grance, as she might a color, or a flower, and wears it con- 
stantly, and becomes associated with it. 

There is something interesting in the idea, when one re- 
flects how suggestive scents are. They sometimes call up 
a whole scene, people, attitudes, conversation, and the in- 
definable impressions of a situation. In this they are not 
unlike music. An air is heard sometimes, suddenly, and 
in an unexpected place, and immediately there is a kind 
of thrill. When and where was it heard before? There 
is some association with it, but what? Memory for a 
while is tortured. But presently the truth flashes upon 
the mind—it was at some ball years long before, or at the 
opera, and the brilliant lights, the living figures, the 
dresses, the dialogue, the surroundings, and more than 
all, the emotions—everything instantly comes back. 
This is, perhaps, particularly true of waltzes, and of 
tender songs, and of plaintive and melancholy music in 
general. 

When perfumes first began to bo used can never be 
known, for there is no record ; but they are mentioned in 
the history of the remotest people. The Bible is full of 
references. They were used in embalming the dead and 
to gratify the senses of the living. The faculty of smell 
is so delightful that it is the natural impulse to draw what 
pleasure there can be from it, and so we find the custom 
of using perfume, or, rather, odors, common among the 
rudest and most barbarous classes, 

At first the materials are coarse, pungent, and to a more 
refined taste offensive ; but with the progress of civiliza- 
tion the sense naturally grows more delicate. Nowadayg 
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even the sweetest perfume is disagreeable if strong, or, as | 


we say, loud ; nothing can be more vulgar ; the tendency 
is to select odors that are thin, spiritual and exquisite— 
those that will steal upon the senses with a vague and 
voluptuous delight. 

A Paris actress is reported to have claimed recently 
that each perfume has its special physical and moral 
qualities, and according to her observations musk predis- 
poses to sensibility and amiability; rose to audacity, 
avarice and 
pride; geranium 
to tenderness; 
violet to mysti- 
cism and piety ; 
benzoin to 
dreams, poetry 
and inconstancy ; 
mint and verbena 
to a taste for the 
beautiful arts; 
camphor to stup- 
idity and brutal- 
ity; Russia 
leather to indol- 
ence; while, as 
she states, ylang- 
ylang ‘is the 
most dangerous 
of all,” although 
she does not ex- 
plain how. 

There might be 
something of 
truth in this 
whimsical fancy 
if we suppose the 
result to follow 
from the life-long 
use of a single 
odor, although 
we may doubt if 
each particular 


effect is as the 
lady describes. 
But it seems 


more likely that 
one’s tempera- 
ment controls the 
preference for 
scents rather than 
the reverse. Some 
people who are 
very fond of per- 
fumes in general 
cannot endure 
certain kinds. In 
medical works it 
is related of 
several who were made ill by smells found-agreeable by 
the mass of humanity. Even now we find many who do 
not like musk. Nevertheless, this was the favorite perfume 
of the Empress Josephine, and it has been lately stated 
by those who visited Malmaison before the sale, that it 
still clings so tenaciously to her boudoir there that re- 
peated fumigations have failed to extinguish it. Musk, 
according to the actress, predisposes to sensibility and 
amiability, and truly the unfortunate Empress had both ; 
but still, to most nostrils it produces a kind of close and 
suffocating sensation. 








LONGINGS.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 574, 





ABOUT PERFUMES. 





Some persons are said to exhale a natural perfume, al- 
together independent of artificial aid. This is told of 
Alexander the Great. The elder Dumas relates the same 
thing of a beautiful countess whom he knew. As she 
passed through a room she left a fragrance like a goddess. 
It was the opinion of the ancients, however, and is of 
many moderns, that, as Montaigne says, ‘‘the best and 
chiefest excellency is to be exempt from smells.” We can 
easily guess the reason, because it is natural to suspect 
that in some 
cases an artificial 
odor conceals a 
natural one that 
is unpleasant. 
Montaigne, how- 
ever, avers him- 
self to be a 
strange lover of 
good smells, The 
simple he con- 
siders to be the 
most pleasing. 

Perhaps one 
reason those who 
do not like arti- 
ficial odors have 
for their preju 


dice is because 
they are ac- 
quainted with 


the sources from 
which they are 
derived. Per- 
fumes that smell 
like flowers are, 
as chemists know, 


rarely extracted 
from flowers. 
Many  disag-ee- 


able drugs and 
other things are 
used, often offens- 
ive insects, 

Some animals 
like perfumes— 
cats for instance, 
while to others 
they are repuls- 
ive. Dogs have 
a particularly 
noticeable anti- 
pathy to cologne, 
and even 
refined prepara- 
tions. This is the 
more singular, 2s 
the sense of smell 
in dogs is so re- 
What we consider so agreeable excites 
in them the greatest disgust. 

To the use of perfumes in moderation there can proba- 
bly be no objection. Those who object to them are gen- 
erally found to be a little coarse ; but, after all, it may be 
an educated taste. Nothing, however, can show a more 
contemptible mind, or worse taste, than to go about over- 
loaded with smells, and it is something particularly for- 
bidding in the masculine sex. The poets and satirists 
of all ages are never tired of condemning and ridicul- 
ing it. 


more 


markably acute. 














THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE,. —‘‘‘ YOU MUST HAVE HEARD OF HER UNHAPPY FATE? SHE WAS MURDERED, 


YOU KNOW.’ 


THE DETECTIVE KEPT HIS EYE ON HIS COMPANION’S FACE WHILE SPEAKING THESE WORDS.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


Cuarter XIII. 


TorTont’s was rather empty when the two young men 
seated themselves at one of the tables and ordered their 
absinthe. At this hour of the day the Parisian world— 
at least that portion that frequents the celebrated restaur- 
ant—was either driving on the Bois or lounging about 
the different clubs which have become so marked a feature 
of the great city. With little difficulty Trochard suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a table which was out of earshot of 
any of the guests, so that he was able to carry on his 
conversation without fear of being overheard. 

Vol. XV., No. 5—37, 





In spite of the time it had taken them to come from the 
Bois, Charles de Clairville had not as yet been able to 
overcome the curious emotions raised in him by the sight 
of Justine and George Douglass. Here was, indeed, in this 
girl’s case, one of those remarkable transmogrifications of 
which Trochard had spoken when moralizing by the lake. 

Scarcely six weeks before, Justine had been only the 
Countess de Clairville’s waiting-maid, and, seemingly, 
well content with her position. And now she was as bril- 
liantly dressed and as much at ease under the criticising 
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eyes of the beau monde of Paris as if she had spent her 
life enduring just such criticism. 

This was strange enough, surely, but how much more 
singular was the presence of the young Englishman who 
had been an inmate of Clairville at the time of the awful 
tragedy. 

In a dazed sort of way, De Clairville’s mind seemed to 
be working out a chain of thought independent of his 
control or direction. 

Trochard, who had waited to speak until the gargon 
had placed the absinthe on the table and retired, now 
broke in : 

‘Certainly, monsieur, we have made a remarkable dis- 
covery this morning. I formed a rather high opinion of 
Mademoiselle Justine’s astuteness when Monsieur Du- 
chatel was examining her, but I never supposed her 
mental powers or beaux yeux would elevate her to such a 
height in so short a time.” 

Charles stared fixedly at the detective, and said, in a 
hollow voice : 

‘“*T cannot understand it—Justine and Douglass to- 
gether. What does it all mean ? For God’s sake, tell me !’’ 

“That question can only be answered after we have 
found out the source of Mademoiselle Justine’s present 
affluence ; and I admit I consider it of s0 much importance 
that I shall set about at once investigating mademoiselle’s 
life since she left Clairville.”’ 

‘*You cannot suppose that there is any connection be- 
tween what we have seen to-day and—and—the Countess 
de Clairville’s death ?” 

‘“My mistake in that affair has made me disinclined to 
suppose anything. Ask me what I think of this at the 
end of a week, and I may then be able to tell you ; at pre- 
sent, I can only say that I shall look into it, and now, 
monsieur, it is necessary that I should ask you certain 
questions, which, of course, are not dictated by any 
curiosity, but are indispensable to enable me to form 
some plan for our proposed investigation. You remem- 
ber this letter which you received the day before the 
murder, and whose contents you narrated tome ? Excuse 
me, Monsieur le Comte, but I am forced to ask you 
whether you believe the charges made in that letter against 
your wife were true ?” 

‘* Monsieur !” cried the count, in an excited tone. 

‘*T regret to wound you,” broke in Trochard ; ‘ but I 
may as well tell you what at present is my theory. We 
know robbery in this case was but a feint, and yet we 
know that the furniture in the Countess de Clairville’s 
chamber showed signs of having been searched in the most 
careful manner, especially the writing-desk. Is there any 
one who could be so deeply interested in obtaining some 
papers or letters possessed by your wife, as to have been 
willing to commit murder to obtain them ? In order to 
answer this, I must know whether you believe the charges 
brought forward in the letter to be true.” 

‘But you said you believed the letter was only sent to 
procure my absence from Clairville on the night of the 
murder.” 

“Nor have I changed my mind, Monsieur le Comte ; 
but still I wish an answer to the question I asked you.” 

De Clairville remained silent for some moments, evi- 
dently greatly affected. At length, mastering his emo- 
tion, he replied : 

“TI told you before that the result of my interview with 
madame made me persevere in my attempt to keep the 
rendezvous given in that letter. Ido not remember what 
my wife said. I will not say she admitted or denied any- 
thing ; but I must confess,” he continued, covering his 
face with his hands, and speaking in a broken voice, ‘‘ that 








her manner more than her words made me doubt her. It 
was the first time in our married life, and it almost broke 
my heart.” 

The agent respected the other’s grief for some time, but 
at length, when the count had acquired some control over 
himself, asked if there was anything in the past life of the 
Countess de Clairville that could give the slightest foun- 
dation for such a charge as that made by the anonymous 
correspondent. 

De Clairville made no reply until after long reflection, 
and then he said : 

‘*You shall be the judge. I will tell you the history of 
my acquaintance with Mademoiselle Clothilde de Fleury. 
My father’s death made me, at an early age, master of a 
large fortune. My sister Marguerite at that time was 
completing her education at the Ursuline Convent, at 
Caenyenne, to which place she returned after the funeral 
ceremonies were over. My mother had died many years 
before, and my father’s death left my sister and myself 
alone in the world, with none but the most distant of rela- 
tives to appeal to for sympathy in our bereavement. 
After my sister’s return to the convent, I sought relief 
from my grief in travel. After visiting Italy and the south 
of Europe, I returned to France. On arriving in Paris, I 
was delighted to meet my old friend and schoolmate, Paul 
Savart, who had just taken his degree in the university. 1 
had not seen Paul for a great many years, for although we 
had been schoolfellows as boys, our paths in life later on 
had been separated, kis family going to live in Arles, | 
was charmed to meet him and renew our acquaintance, 
and when he informed me that he was going to Trouville 
to refresh himself after his arduous studies, I asked his 
permission to be his companion, This was willingly 
granted, and together we made our way to the seashore. 
Trouville, when we arrived there, was almost deserted. 
We had come too late for the season, All the fashionable 
people had left the place, and only a few invalids re- 
mained. It was excessively dull, and I was growing 
weary of the place, when we chanced to make the ac- 
quaintance of a young Englishman—that very George 
Douglass whom you saw only a short time ago with Jus- 
tine in the Bois. He was then staying at Trouville, 
making preparations for a trip to South and North 
America, where he proposed to remain for a number of 
years. He was an agreeable companion, and in himself 
would have been a God-send to us in our friendless condi- 
tion ; but through him we soon made still more pleasant 
acquaintances. He often spoke to us of certain friends of 
his who were staying at Trouville—an invalid lady, 
Madame de Provois, and her niece, Mademoiselle do 
Fleury—and at last offered to present us to the ladies. I 
was at first indisposed to accept, but at Paul’s importuni- 
ties, I at last consented.” 

Count de Clairville here paused, and bending down his 
head, remained silent for some moments ; then resuming, 
went on, sadly : 

**Clothilde de Fleury was the most beautiful woman I 
had ever seen, and the moment my eyes fell upon her, I felt 
satisfied that I had met my fate. I soon discovered that 
she was without fortune, entirely dependent upon her 
relative, Madame Provois, who seemed to me rather harsh 
toward her beautiful niece. Familiarity with Clothilde 
made her loveliness only more attractive, and at length I 
made up my mind to ask her hand in marriage. I was 
much surprised, when I spoke of this to my friend Paul, to 
find that he disapproved of it, and seemed rather indis- 
posed to converse on the subject ; but when, some days 
later, I brought it up again and demanded to know if his 
disapproval was due to any penchant of his own for 
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Mademoiselle de Fleury, he unhesitatingly answered No. 
He was too poor a man to marry ; and that he ad- 
vised me to watch George Douglass, whom he believed to 
be greatly taken with Clothilde. However, when I made 
my proposals in form to Madame de Provois for her 
niece’s hand, they were accepted. I will say that the old 
lady did not seem anxious to part with her companion. 
My acceptance by Mademoiselle de Fleury did not appear 
to affect Douglass in any wise ; he still continued his 
visits to the invalid up to the day of his departure to take 
ship from Havre. Madame de Provois returned to Paris, 
escorted by Dr. Savart and myself. After our return I 
hurried on the preparations for my wedding as fast as was 
possible. Madame de Provois’s fortune was barely enough 
to support herself and furnish the comforts her invalid 
condition required, and she could do no more for Clo- 
thilde than give her a limited trousseau. At length the day 
for our marriage arrived. Dr. Savart had been my adviser 
and friend throughout, assisting me in a thousand ways, 
and when I bade him good-by after the ceremony—we 
being’ then about to start on a trip to Florence—I made 
him promise to join us at Clairville when we returned. 
From the day of my marriage up to the time of the receipt 
of that frightful anonymous letter I was perfectly happy. 
My wife was all I could desire, and seemed as much 
attached to me as a husband could wish ; we were never 
separated except for an occasianal visit my wife paid to her 
aunt, Madame de Provois. We spent all our time at Clair- 
ville, and Clothilde seemed delighted with the place ; was 
constantly employed in plans for its improvement. My 
friend Paul visited us frequently, and to my intense de- 
light, I diseovered, a few months before my wife’s murder, 
that my friend had fallen in love with my sister Margue- 
rite, who had come to live with us after she left the convent. 
This was the condition of affairs at the time of my wife’s 
awful murder. You now know the whole history of my 
life.” 

‘Pardon me,” exclaims Trochard; ‘“ but Monsieur 
George Douglass was staying at Clairville when the occur- 
rence took place ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” cried the count, ‘‘ I had forgotten that. He 
returned from America after an absence of six years, 


during which time he had visited all the wildest and most. 


unfrequented portions of the New World. He arrived in 
Paris some three months before the 9th of September I 
met him one day in Paris, and he appeared so charmed at 
my recalling our acquaintance, that I invited him to 
Clairville. He came some few days after, and renewed 
his friendship with my wife with evident pleasure. He 
was most interesting in conversation ; he amused us all 
with his account of the wild life he had led during his 
six years’ wanderings. He had brought back with him 
many strange weapons, with whose use he was singularly 
familiar. He could shoot a bow with the dexterity of a 
Comanche Indian, and throw the lasso as skillfully as a 
Mexican Vaquero, He had also a great many curiosities 
which generally interested my wife and sister. This is all 
T can tell you, as I noticed nothing unusual in his inter- 
course with my sister, and certainly not with my wife.” 

‘‘And yet he was greatly affected by the sight of 
Madame de Clairville when the murder was discovered. 
Inspector Robelot stated that the young man seemed 
almost unconscions, and could do nothing but stare at the 
countess. And when I myself arrived, I was struck by 
his extraordinary pallor and evident nervousness.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” interrupted the count, ‘‘ you cannot un- 
derstand what pain you are causing me, and what wild 
doubts you are building up in my mind.” 

“I do not wish you to go any further, Monsieur le 








Comte, than to believe that the first thing we must do is 
to ascertain the cause of the intimacy between Monsieur 
Douglass and Justine. This shall by my task. For you, 
I advise that you remain quietly in the apartments I have 
selected for you, for the present ; but first, monsienr, I 
desire to know what arrangement you have made in re- 
gard to the Chateau de Clairville, and whether the furni- 
ture in the countess’s room has been moved.” 

‘* My sister has refused to live at Clairville, so the place 
at present is untenanted, except by an old woman who 
takes care of the house. My wife’s chamber has been 
locked, and no one has entered it since the funeral.” 

‘And the escritoire ?” 

‘‘The papers of the countess are still there. 
you ask ?” 

‘* Because I intend to visit Clairville and examine those 
papers. You will write an order to the old woman whe 
has charge of the house, and date it back so it may appear 
to have been written before your departure. I shall go 
down to Rosiére to-morrow, and immediately on my return 
I will begin my investigations of the personal affairs of the 
charming Mademoiselle Justine, and I trust soon——” 

“Yes, monsieur, as you say, if the bonds should rise, 
I have no doubt it would be a good speculation ; but who 
would be disposed to risk their money in such a vep- 
ture ?” 

Charles de Clairville looked up in amazement at the 
sudden change in conversation ; but a cautionary glance 
of the police agent attracted his attention to the fact that 
some strangers had entered the restaurant, and seated 
themselves at the next table. 

Trochard now rose, and the count having paid the 
gargon, followed him frem the salon. They parted at the 
door, Le Renard handing Charles a card, on which was in- 
scribed the number of the house where he had secured 
apartments for him, 
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CuarTrer XIV. 

On the aay succeeding the interview at Tortoni, Tro- 
chard took the train for Rosiére, where he arrived about 
twelve o’clock. Le Renard was still the Parisian exquis- 
ite in appearance, and flourished a small cane in the 
jauntiest manner possible as he left the station-house on 
his walk for Clairville. 

Rosiére was as dull and tazy as usual, its white streets 
glaring brightly in the sun. The only sign of animation 
was the tick-tack of Pére Arsine’s hammer, that worthy 
being still busy with his cobbling. The few inhabitants 
visible leaned over the half-doors of their shops, blinking 
in the sunlight or chatting in the most listless manner 
with their opposite neighbors. Even the appearance of 
the handsomely-dressed stranger sufficed only to make 
them stare and open their dull eyes a little wider. 

As Le Renard passed the police - office, whose neat, 
whitewashed front formed a marked contrast with the 
dingy houses around it, he could not resist the desire to 
take a peep at the interior, to ascertain if his friend, 
Inspector Robelot, was still enjoying good health. 

A single glance showed him the great man enthroned 
behind his table, pretty much as he had been on that 
memorable morning when Claude Lavise had made his 
abrupt entrance. 

The detective felt a strong desire to test the efficacy of 
his disguise. Without hesitation he entered the little 
office, and accosting Jean Baptiste, politely inquired the 
direction to the Chateau Clairville. 

The name of Clairville made the inspector start, bat 
Renard had the satisfaction of seeing that he was un- 
recognized, and after having received the information he 
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had demanded, he left the office and resumed his walk. 
The distance was not long, and he soon reached the 
brick wall which divided the grounds of the chateau from 
the public road. As he drew near to the gate he was sur- 
prised to see a man standing in front of it, evidently talk- 
ing to some one within. 

The person was tall and broad-shouldered, dressed 
plainly, but m clothes that indicated the gentleman. His 
back was toward the detective, but at the sound of Tro- 
chard’s feet on the hard road he turned round, and Le 
Renard recognized George Douglass. 

Nothing but his matchless self-control, the result of 
long years of practice, could have enabled Trochard to 
conceal his amazement at this discovery. 

Here was the very man whose intimacy with Justine he 
had promised the Count de Clairville to investigate ; here 
was a gentleman who had been an inmate of the chateau 
at the time of the murder, and for some weeks before. 
What could bring him to this spot? Surely the house 
could possess nothing but unpleasant and painful memo- 
ries. Vulgar curiosity could not bring him to this place, 
for the chateau and grounds must be well known to him. 
What. then, did his presence mean ? 

All this passed through Trochard’s brain in a moment, 
for he still continued to advance, and reaching the gate- 
way, he saw that the person with whom Douglass had 
been conversing was an old woman. 

Bowing politely to the young Englishman, he accosted 
the woman, and asked if that was the Chateau de Clair- 
ville. A rather surly affirmative was the reply, where- 
upon he explained that he had a letter from the owner of 
the house, authorizing him to visit it, and, producing the 
letter, he offered it to the venerable Cerberus, who ap- 
peared indisposed to receive it, grumbling out something 
about not being able to read. 

‘‘Oh! if that is the case,” exclaimed the agent, ‘‘ this 
gentleman, I have no doubt, will read it for you; and as 
you appear to be acquainted with him, you will accept his 
assurance that I am fully authorized by the Count de 
Clairville to inspect the property.” 

While speaking, Trochard offered the letter to George ; 
the old woman, however, broke in with the declaration 
that the monsieur was entirely strange to her, and had 
only a few minutes before been asking for permission to 
see the chateau, a thing which was strictly forbidden by 
the agent of the count. 

‘**Excuse me, monsieur,” said Trochard ; “‘ my name is 
Jules Lacour; Iam a speculator in real estate. /That is 
to say,” he continued, with a smile, ‘‘ I invest my money 
in landed property. If you desire it, you can accompany 
me in my examination of the premises. If you will take 
the trouble to glance at this letter, you will see I have 
full authority from my friend, De Clairville, and can 
assure this venerable dame of the fact.” 

The Englishman acknowledged the politeness by a bow, 
and quickly replied that his name was George Douglass, 
and that he really was anxious to obtain admission to the 
house, but withovt any desire to purchase. Then he read 
the count’s letter, and assured the portress that Monsieur 
Lacour had spoken correctly. 

The old woman still hesitated, and Trochard, perceiving 
it, declared that unless instantly admitted, he would go to 
the Inspector of Police at Rosiére. 

This mention of the police settled matters at once ; the 
gate was quickly opened, and inviting Douglass to enter, 
the detective led the way up the avenue. As he ap- 
proached the house he turned the conversation to the 
fatal event of the 9th September, and expressed great 
surprise, which, in his case, was really unfeigned, when 
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George Douglass announced that he had been an inmate 
of the place when the crime was committed. 

‘Really, now, monsieur, I can scarcely understand how 
you would be willing to return to a place which must be 
haunted with the most disagreeable of remembrances. 
The whole affair was a terrible blow to my friend, De 
Clairville. WhenI met him in Paris, after the trial, I 
scarcely knew him. By-the-by, what a stupid thing it 
was to charge Charles with the commission of such a deed! 
I cannot understand how any one could have imagined 
him capable of such an act.” 

‘**Monsieur,” replied Douglass, gravely, ‘‘ cireumstan- 
tial evidence was very strong against the count, and, had 
he not been able to prove his whereabouts at the time of 
the murder, must have convicted him.” 

“‘T did not attend the trial. Was there any suspicion 
awakened as to any other person ?” 

**No, Monsieur Lecour ; the case is as dark as ever.” 

‘* Well, well ; perhaps it was some vulgar assassin. It 
seems to me I read something about a robbery.” 

** There was norobbery. The man who killed Clothilde 
de Clairville did it for revenge, or to remove a dangerous 
witness,” 

The young Englishman spoke in a grave tone, and a 
dark frown gathered upon his frank countenance. 

During this conversation the old woman had conducted 
them around to a door at the back of the house, which 
she unlocked, and gave them admission. 

‘“Now, monsieur,” exclaimed Trochard, as they were 
inside of the house, “as you have been here before, you 
must doubtless be familiar with the place, and can act as 
my guide.” 

‘Certainly, sir,” 
me.” 

Trochard eagerly scrutinized the face of the young 
Englishman, and carefully watched his every motion, as 
under his guidance he visited the salons, the dining-hall, 
the library and the other apartments on the lower floor. 

The gravity of George’s expression became more and more 
marked, and he seemed to scarcely hear the lively chatter 
of his companion. When he mounted the handsome 
staircase to the second floor the detective heard a faint 
sigh, and when Trochard started mechanically in the di- 
rection of what had been the countess’s apartments, 
George stopped, and said, in a low, melancholy voice: 

**You must excuse me, monsieur, but I cannot enter 
those rooms in company with another person. They were 
the apartments of Madame de Clairville, and you will 
excuse me, sir; but madame was a dear friend, whose un- 
timely fate I still sincerely deplore. I scarcely suppose 
it indispensable that you should see those rooms, and if 
you will allow me, I will save you the trouble of a visit 
by describing them to you.” 

‘* Excuse me, monsieur,’”’ replied Trochard, ‘‘ but the 
errand with which the Count de Clairville charged me 
obliges me to enter that very chamber. You see, I have 
even the key,” and drawing it from his pocket, the detect- 
ive approached the door of the bedchamber and inserted 
it in the lock. 

A shudder ran through the frame of the Englishman as 
the door was thrown open. The portiére had been 
pushed back, and the whole interior was plainly visible. 
The room was exactly in the same condition as when In- 
spector Robelot entered it, to find the body of the lovely 
countess stretched cold and lifeless upon the bed. 

‘*Monsieur,” said the detective, stopping in the door- 
way, “you will excuse me, but my business obliges me to 
remain for some time alone in this apartment. When my 
task is accomplished I will be pleased to meet you again. 


replied George, ‘‘if you will follow 
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Monsieur, I do not doubt you will find much to interest 
you about the place.” 

The young man drew back with a bow, and Trochard en- 
tered, closing the door. 

The room, as we before said, was in exactly the same 
condition in which it had been found on the morning the 
murder was discovered. 

The clothes of the murdered woman still filled the 
armoire, and the scattered papers still bore witness to the 
search of the escritoire. 

In spite of what he had said to De Clairville of his hope 
of discovering some clew to the crime among the papers of 
the countess, the detective did not hasten to examine the 
escritoire, but seated himself at the table upon which Tomas 
had written the order for the count’s arrest, and resting 
his head upon his hand, he tried to think what could be 
the motive for this strange visit of George Douglass. The 
more he considered the affair, the more did the suspicions 
which had existed in his mind in regard to the English- 
man appear less and less founded. 

The warm, open frankness in George's face, and a 
sincerity in the tones of his voice, had prepossessed the de- 
tective very strongly in his favor. He had begun to con- 
sider the question whether he might not make Douglass an 
ally in this effort to revenge the murdered woman. What 
would he risk by revealing his true position? He was 
perfectly satisfied now that no taint of complicity in the 
odious crime could attach to that young man, whose blue 
eyes had looked so honestly into his own. He could keep 
the Count de Clairville’s presence in Paris a secret, and 
only explain that he was an agent of the prefecture, 
charged with another examination of this mysterious 
assassination ; and what might he not gain by the revela- 
tion? He could at once discover the connection between 
George and Justine, and through his assistance might 
easily become acquainted with the waiting-maid, whom he 
still felt assured was, for some as yet unexplained reason, 
somehow mixed up in the case. 

George could easily present him in his new character of 
Jules Lacour, and once an habditué of Justine’s salon, he 
felt certain of his ability to make his way to the bottom of 
all her secrets. These advantages he would surely gain, 
if nothing else. 

With Trochard it was a habit to make up his mind with 
lightning rapidity ; and having decided upon a course, 
there never was an instant’s hesitation. 

He registered his intention with a blow of his fist upon 
the table, and rising, opened the door, and went out into 
the hall, where he could hear the sounds of his compan- 
ion's feet pacing up and down. 

‘**Monsieur,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘ will you be so kind as 
to follow me into that room ?” 

George made a motion of dissent, but the other went on, 
resolutely : 

“T have something of importance to say to you. Let 
me beg of you, for the sake of the murdered woman who a 
short time ago lay upon the bed of that chamber, to con- 
sent to hear me.” The young man’s face grew as pale as 
death ; he hesitated a moment, then bowing in an easy 
and graceful manner, he followed the detective into the 
room. 

Trochard closed the door, and motioned him to a chair, 
into which he fell. Exhibiting signs of the greatest agita- 
tion, for some time the agent remained silent. Pacing up 
and down the chamber as Duchatel had done on the 
morning of the examination, he waited until George had 
recovered his faculties; then stopping abruptly in his 
walk, he fixed his eyes upon him to study the full effect of 
his words, and said, in firm voice: 








‘*My name is not Lacour; I am Jules Trochard, an 
agent of the Prefecture of Police.” 

George uttered an exclamation of surprise, but the de- 
tective was glad to see no signs which, to his familiar 
eyes, seemed to afford any proofs of guilty fear. He went 
on quickly : 

**T am charged by the prefecture with another investi- 
gation of this case. It was I who almost caused the con- 
viction of Count de Clairville ; and for that reason I feel 
myself bound to discover the real author of the crime. I 
believe you, monsieur, are actuated by somewhat similar 
feelings. I tell you all this frankly, and I ask you to 
become a partner with me in this task.” 

George’s hesitation was but momentary ; he rose and 
stretched out his hand to the detective, who clasped it in 
his own. He said, firmly: 

“T will.” 

‘* Thanks, monsieur,” cried Trochard. ‘‘I expected no 
less. And now I hope you will seat yourself and tell mo 
anything you think I ought to be informed of. And 
first, if you will excuse me, I should like to know how 
Mademoiselle Justine, who, a few weeks ago, was simply 
& waiting-maid, is suddenly able to appear in a phaeton 
on the Bois ?” 

‘*That is no more surprising to you than to me,” re- 
plied George. ‘‘A few words will, however, explain my 
connection with the girl. About two weeks ago ono of 
my friends informed me that a young lady of his acquaint- 
ance, who had seen us together, had desired him to bring 
me to her house ; I, of course, demanded to know who the 
lady was, but was assured with a laugh that she was not a 
very dangerous person—gave nice suppers, and allowed her 
friends to play baccarat in her salon; and, above all, was 
very anxious to make my acquaintance. I demurred, as- 
suring my friend that I had no desire to be drawn into on 
intrigue, but he protested that the lady’s intentions were 
purely platonic. Being dull and dispirited, I at length 
gave way to his importunities. Imagine my surprix 
when, having been ushered into a handsome house in the 
Avenue d’Eylau, I discovered my hostess was Justine, 
but Justine deified ; Justine sprung at one bound from a 
waiting-woman into a dame du monde, She was very 
polite, received me in the most cordial manner, and intro- 
duced me to all the habitués of her salon, amongst whom 
were several of my acquaintances. When I left, she begged 
me to return, and having but little to do in Paris, I com- 
plied with her request ; besides, to be frank with you, I 
could talk to Justine of the Countess de Clairville.” 

The detective gave a little start, and said, eagerly : 

‘Did Mademoiselle Justine speak about the countess’s 
murder ?” 

‘“No; we spoke of my early acquaintance with madame 
when she was Mademoiselle deFleury. Justine appeared 
anxious to hear of her mistress’s former life, and I was 
only too willing to talk.. Monsieur, I don’t know why 
I should be ashamed to confess to you that I was deeply 
in love with Clothilde Fluery, and even offered her my 
hand, which was rejected. You can now understand how 
much I felt her unhappy death, and can believe me when 
I say I would give half of my life to discover her assas- 
sin.” 

The detective remained silent, turning over in his mind 
the young man’s words. 

**You can present me to Mademoiselle Justine,” he said, 
at length. 

** Certainly,” replied George. 

«That is well ; and now you can assist me in my errand 
here, which is to examMne the papers contained in that 
escritoire.” 
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George assented, and they immediately set about their 
investigations. 

Every paper was scrutinized with the most watchful 
care; but at the close of his labors, when not a single 
document remained, Trochard was obliged to confess that 
his toil had been fruitless. 

The contents of the desk were merely old letters from 
schoolmates, billet doux from the Count de Clairville, and 
a number of business papers and bills. 

Satisfied at length that nothing was to be discovered 
here, the detective resumed his seat at the table, and 
begged George to narrate all that had happened on the 
night of the murder. 

** Alas! monsieur, that is very simple. The countess 
and Mademoiselle Marguerite passed the evening with us 
in the salon, When I say us, I mean Dr. Savart and 
myself. Mademoiselle was seated at the piano, and Paul, 
that is, Dr. Savart, was turning the music. Madame and 
I were seated at a distance. I remember this well, because, 
taking advantage of the distance between us and the young 
lady, Clothilde seized upon this moment to inform me 
that she had had a serious quarrel with Charles. Some 
one had been writing him letters Which made him very 
angry ; that he had gone to Paris, but she expected he 
would return next morning cured of his ill temper. This 
confidence annoyed me a great deal, and my annoyance 
was increased when she asked me whether I thought Paul 
Savart was serious in his attentions to Marguerite—I 
mean Mademoiselle de Clairville. She said that Charles 
was eager for the match, but she herself did not approve 
of it. Her conversation was cut short at this point by the 
cessation of the musio, and soon after the countess bade us 
good-night, and left the salon, and this was the last time I 
saw her alive. Mademoiselle Marguerite retired at the 
same time, and I went up with Paul Savart to his room, 
which was next to my own. We were quartered in the 
mansard—apartments a gargon—adjoining each other. I 
remained some time chatting with Paul, and then, having 
partaken of brandy-and-soda, which he pressed upon me, 
I went to my own room, and seated myself near the 
window. My room was immediately over Clothilde’s. I 
could hear her voice humming atune. I staid there some 
time listening to her. At length I became very sleepy, 
and retired to bed. I awoke at daylight, as usual—a habit 
which I acquired in my wild American life—and dressing, 
I left the chateau, took a long walk, from which I re- 
turned just in time to assist in the discovery of the 
murder.” 

** This is all you know. 
remarkable or unusual ?” 

**No, monsieur.” 

Trochard considered for a space, and then said : 

“The solution of this affair is not here. We must seek 
for it in Paris. I shall return there at once, and if you 
will give me your address I will call on you and claim the 
introduction to Justine which you promised.” 

George wrote the address on his card and handed it to 
the detective, saying : 

‘‘You will find me at that place at seven to-morrow 
evening, and if you will permit me, Monsieur Trochard, I 
would like to be left alone in this room.” 

The agent assented, bidding the young man adieu, and 
quitted the apartment, and made his way out of the house. 

The old woman escorted him to the gate, and received 
with a grumble the piece of money he gave her. A few 
moments’ rapid walking brought him to the station, and 
after waiting half an hour, he was joined by George 
Douglass, and taking the first passing train, soon reached 
the depot in Paris, where they separated. 


You did not notice anything 





CHAPTER XV. 

THe house in the Avenue d’Eylau occupied by the 
ci-devant waiting-maid was a handsome building, the 
appearance of which indicated that its occupant was able 
to expend a certain amount of money upon the luxuries of 
life. Nothing was in bad taste about the exterior, whose 
plainness gave little indication of the splendor of the 
interior. 

Trochard, as he passed through the vestibule in com- 
pany with his new-found friend and ally, would have been 
surprised to see the taste displayed in the decoration, had 
he not been aware that the skill of the Parisian decorator 
is at the command of any one able to pay for him. Know- 
ing this, he could easily understand how a girl who but 
six weeks before had been a servant could now be the 
mistress of a dwelling as perfect in its appointments as if 
it had been arranged by a veritable and very rich grand 
dame. 

A footman in a neat livery conducted them through this 
vestibule, which was ornamented with plants in Japanese 
vases. At the far end a handsome stairway, with a railing 
of carved mahogany, led to the floor above. This was 
divided into a number of apartments. The salon was in 
the front of the house; and following their guide, they 
soon reached that apartment. The same good taste was 
displayed here which had made itself noticeable in all the 
other parts of the house. The walls were frescoed and 
hung with a number of excellent pictures in ornamental 
frames ; the scarlet and lace curtains, rich Brussels carpet, 
large mirrors, and elaborate candelabras holding wax can- 
dles ; the elegance of the furniture, and the thousand 
decorative nicknacks scattered about, made the coup a’ail 
of this room a charming one. 

A number of persons had already assembled, mostly of 
the male sex, though there were several handsomely 
dressed women, who enlivened with the bright colors of 
their costumes the black monotony of the full-dress worn 
by the gentlemen. 

One of these turned at the sound of George Douglass's 
name, which was announced by the footman, and hur- 
riedly came forward to meet the new arrivals. 

Trocghard recognized Justine. She was charmingly 
arrayed in a dress of shaded scarlet satin, which showed off 
her graceful form to perfection. Her rounded arms were 
bare to the elbows, and the square-cut corsage was rather 
indiscreet in its revelations. | Her black hair was drawn 
loosely backward from the face and twisted in a knot at 
the back of the head, which was ornamented with a scarlet 
camellia. Her dark eyes flashed and sparkled, and her 
red lips were wreathed in smiles. She made, in short, an, 
enticing picture. ? 

As she approached the young men, she offered her hand 
to George. 

‘*This is my friend, Monsieur Lacour,” said Douglass. 

Trochard bowed, and took the hand extended to him, 
which was small and white, but showed some of those 
signs of labor that time alone could erase. 

‘Delighted to meet you, monsieur,’”’ she exclaimed. 
‘* Any friend of George is always welcome. You see he is 
already teaching me to shake hands like one of his own 
countrymen.” 

The detective murmured some complimentary words 
about the offered hand, which seemed to please Justine, 
who smiled approvingly. 

‘* We are, as you see, only a small party this evening ; 
but still I think you will not find it dull with Julie and 
Fifine, and later on we will have some baccarat, and that is 
a mistress whom you know no man can resist,” and the 
girl uttered a gay laugh, glancing at George for approval. 
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“I believe,” responded Douglass, ‘‘that Julie and 
Fifine must content themselves with my companionship, 
for I want you, my dear Mademoiselle Justine, to be par- 
ticularly attentive to my friend Lacour, who is a great 
admirer of the ladies, especially brunettes.” 

‘‘ And he shows very bad taste,” said the girl, archly. 

“Surely not in admiring mademoiselle,” cried Trochard, 
in response to a flash of the black eyes, in which he read a 
challenge. ‘And then, you know,” he went on, quietly, 
while George, excusing himself, made his way toward the 
group at the other end of the room—‘‘and then, you 
know, blondes are so common.” 

‘Why don’t you make your friend, George, think the 
same ; being a blonde himself, he should naturally admire 
dark women, but instead, he has the stupidity to go wild 
over blue eyes and baby faces.” 

Jules saw his way to making a point, and answered, 
quietly : 

“Well, you must admit, mademoiselle, that blondes are 
sometimes almost irresistible. Now, there was that beau- 
tiful creature, the wife of my friend, De Clairville ; she 
was simply superb. You must have heard of her un- 
happy fate ? She was murdered, you know.” The de- 
tective kept his eye on his companion’s face while speak- 
ing these words. Justine gave a start at the mention of 
the name of Clairville, but quickly recovered herself, 
though for some moments she was quite distrait. He 
waited until he saw she was following what he was saying, 
and then, in a perfectly natural voice, he continued : 
“That poor Countess de Clairville! Hers was certainly 
a most unhappy end. The whole affair was recalled to 
my mind this very day—the fact is, my friend George and 
myself were down at the Chateau de Clairville on a visit 
this morning. The place looked very sad and deserted, 
and ie 

“IT suppose, monsieur,” exclaimed Justine, breaking in 
suddenly—‘‘I suppose you and George had to satisfy 
yourselves with seeing the chateau from the outside, for I 
understand the Count de Clairville, before he departed for 
America, left orders strictly forbidding any one being ad- 
mitted to the interior.” 

**Pardon, mademoiselle,” cried Trochard, who had not 
failed to mark the fact that Justine waited eagerly for 
his answer. ‘‘ De Clairville, before his departure, author- 
ized me to visit the house now and then, to see that it is 
kept in repair ; and, therefore, Douglass and I were not 
compelled to remain on the outside, but went all over the 
interior, and even entered the countess’s bedchamber, 
where the murder was committed.” 

The girl was considerably agitated, but controlled her- 
self, and changed the conversation abruptly, saying: 

**But here I am, monsieur, monopolizing all your at- 
tentions, and there are Julie and Fifine, and my other 
friends, ready to scratch my eyes out for not introducing 
you. You will allow me, monsieur,” and rising from the 
causeuse, on which they had seated themselves at George’s 
departure, she led the way toward that part of the room 
where the company were assembled in little groups, chat- 
ting gayly. 

The detective was soon acknowledging the smiles show- 
ered upon him by the other women, and the polite saluta- 
tions of the gentlemen. He took, care, however, to warn 
his ally, foreseeing that Justine would attempt to capture 
George, to ascertain all that had transpired at the Chateau 
de Clairville during their visit, and was soon congratu- 
lating himself on his precaution, when he saw the English- 
man led away by the brunette. 

The conversation of mademoiselle’s guests was charm- 
ingly vivacious, though the men appeared rather bored— 
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a fact which the ladies were too kind to notice, but know- 
ing their charms would prove no rivals to the seductive 
attractions of baccarat later on, they endeavored to make 
as good of use the present occasion as possible. Trochard 
was a mine of information upon the on dils of the world— 
that monde which the little world of Paris worships at a 
graceful distance. He knew all about that terrible scan- 
dal in regard to Madame de G- ; why the Russian 
Minister had been obliged to send his attaché hack to St. 
Petersburgh ; could tell what costume Mademoiselle de 
D—— intended wearing in the new piece at the Follies 
Dramatique, and a thousand other delicious bits of 
gossip, which his female hearers devoured with as much 
gusto as they would their Guinea peaches. 

During all this time he was careful not to lose sight of 
the young Englishman ; he could see that Justine was 
talking earnestly, and with considerable evidence of ex- 
citement, but the calmness of George’s demeanor, as well as 
the irritation of the young woman, assured him Douglass 
was obeying his command to tell her nothing about the 
visit. 

The evening was advancing, and several of the gentle- 
men were beginning to show signs of impatience, which 
was noticed by the ladies, who hastened to chime in with 
their cavaliers. 

“That dear Justine is so busy with her Englishman,” 
said Fifine, ‘‘ that she doesn’t seem to notice that Charles 
Balcore has bitten the end of his mustache off, and 
Adolphe and Laurent will soon go raving mad if they have 
to wait much longer for their dear baccarat. Go, Julie, 
and tell her we are all waiting to tempt the blind god- 
dess,”’ and Fifine, who was a charming little creature, with 
big brown eyes, blonde hair, not wholly unartificial, and 
an expression of childlike trustfulness, fixed her seductive 
glance on Trochard, and inquired whether monsieur was 
willing to go partners with her, declaring she was the 
luckiest person in the world, and always won. 

Jules hastened to reply, accepting the proposed part- 
nership, and Julie returned with the mistress of the house, 
who excused herself for her seeming inattention. It took 
but a few moments to arrange the table. Justine called 
out: 

“Come, my friends, all is ready. Adolphe takes the 
bank, and you must try to pump him as dry as possible.” 

The detective had so managed it that he and la belle 
Fifine were placed near to George Douglass, who was 
banking with Mademoiselle Julie, and he was thus en- 
abled, without being observed, to question him in regard 
to the interrupted conversation with the brunette. 

The Englishman assured him he had given her no infor- 
mation of what had transpired at Clairville, although she 
seemed very anxious to know what had taken him there, 
and even questioned him closely with regard to the pres- 
ent condition of the bedchamber where the murdered 
countess had breathed her last. 

The game progressed with varying fortunes ; for some 
time the bank was successful, carrying all before it, but at 
length luck changed, and the fair Fifine had the pleasure 
of seeing her gold pieces and notes rising into a delicious 
mountain range in front of her. 

Adolphe at last was cleaned out. The company now 
began to feel the need of some refreshment, and the an- 
nouncement of supper by the footman was hailed with 
joyful acclamations. 

The repast was served in a handsome drawing-room, 
and the complimentary remarks of the party were suffi- 
cient proofs of its excellence. Champagne was abundant, 
and its exhilarating influence soon began to make itself 
apparent in the increased gayety of Mademoiselle Fifine 
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and the other women, who chattered like so many 
parrots. 

Jules, who had never taken his attention from Justine, 
saw that she was still pre-occupied. He judged, from 
what George had told him, that the visit to Clairville was 
the disturbing cause, and concluded, as she could not get 
anything out of his friend, she would, perhaps, make an- 
other attack upon him ; he was, therefore, not surprised 
when she accosted him as they were rising from the 
supper-table. 

‘Come, monsieur,” she said, gayly, ‘you must not let 
Fifine keep possession of you the whole evening, or I shall 
grow jealous.” 

‘Take him, my dear,” broke in Fifine, in a loud laugh. 
‘*The dear fellow has brought me good luck. I think I 
must have won a thousand francs. He isa perfect Mascot. 
Take him, my dear Justine; perhaps he will bring you 
luck as well,” and the artless Fifine, who had taken a 
little too much champagne, shouted, uproariously. 

Trochard was only too willing to accept the offered t/e- 
a-téte, and presenting his arm to the hostess, they returned 
to the salon, into which all the company were now crowd- 
ing, to renew their game. 

“Are you anxious to continue, monsieur ?” asked the 
brunette, glancing in the direction of the table. 

‘* Not if mademoiselle will afford me the pleasure of her 
company,” answered the flattering Trochard. ‘I am not 
80 wedded to baccarat as not to be willing to forsake it at 
any time for a pair of bright eyes.” 

**So, monsieur, you are disposed to be complimentary. 
I thought you said you preferred blue eyes, like those of 
your friend, poor Madame de Clairville.” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Trochard ; “it is my friend 
Douglass who admires blue eyes. But you must admit 
the Countess de Clairville was a very beautiful woman. I 
don’t wonder at the devotion of her husband.’ 

‘* Ah, yes,” said Justine, in a slightly mocking tone of 
voice ; ‘that poor Count de Clairville! What dées you 
men are, after all, monsieur !” 

**You say ‘that poor Count de Clairville’ in a strange 
voice, mademoiselle, Surely, if aman was ever happy, it 
was he. Rich, handsome, and a beautiful wife who loved 
him devotedly.” 

**Ah! bah, monsieur, as for the devotion !” and Justine 
ended by an elevation of the eyebrows and a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders, 

“Surely the countess was devotedly attached to her 
husband. My friend Charles seemed to have no doubt of 
his wife's affection.” 

**Do you see, monsieur, you men are all blind. The 
Count de Clairville could see no further than that ’’—and 
the brunette measured off an infinitely small distance on 
her slender fore-finger with a rosy thumb-nail, and looked 
provokingly wicked. 

“Tt seems to me that you are making charges.” 

**And suppose I did, monsieur ?” 

But still this must oe all speculation on your part. 
You could not know anything about the countess."’ 

**T know what I know,” answered Justine, with a low 
laugh. “But, to be frank with you, I was acquainted 
with the countess, and why should I be ashamed to tell 
you I was an attendant of hers? You would not think it, 
monsieur, would you ?” she asked, archly. 

“Surely you are jesting ?” 

“Not at all. I was the Countess de Clairville’s 
maid——-”_ She hesitated for a moment, then went on: 
“But a relative of mine dying and leaving me a bequest, I 
changed my condition of life. I hope you think for the 
better,” she said, merrily. 
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Trochard was uttering some complimentary speech 
when she broke in, abruptly : 

“Tam going to treat you as a friend, monsieur, although 
our acquaintance is of the shortest ; but, then, you are a 
friend of that dear George. This is what I wish: I am 
devoured with curiosity to see the inside of the Chateau 
de Clairville once more. I will own to you I have even 
tried to obtain admission, but the porteress is incorrupti- 
ble. You have the open sesame. Will you assist me to 
gratify my curiosity ?” 

Trochard saw his way to playing the trump card, and 
exclaimed : 

‘Certainly, mademoiselle ; Iam at your service,” and 
then, after appearing to hesitate for a moment, he went on : 
‘* But favor for favor. You have made insinuations which 
lead me to believe that you know something about the 
countess. My friend De Clairville is dying with grief at 
the loss of his wife. If I could convince him she was not 
so true as he thought, it would be a terrible blow, but 
might save his life,” and Trochard, while saying these 
words, fixed his keen glance on the brunette’s face. 

Justine closed her eyes to escape his piercing scrutiny, 
and remained for some time silent. 

At length she said : 

**T do know something, monsieur, and if I tell it to 
you it may open your eyes to the Countess de Clairville’s 
character.” 

The detective expressing the greatest attention, she 
went on: 

‘*Madame de Clairville had a lover whom she used to 
meet in Paris.” , 

‘Tt cannot be possible ’’—with well acted astonishment. 

‘** But I tell you I am sure.” 

‘*The countess, however, never left the chateau." 

‘*You are wrong, monsieur. She went once a week, 
and sometimes oftener, to see her aunt, Madame Prevois.”’ 

**And you would imply, mademoiselle——” 

“‘Timply nothing. I will tell you whatI know. The 
Countess de Clairville had every confidence in me, and 
were she alive, I would not, of course, speak of this. The 
day before she left the chateau to visit her aunt, I was 
always charged with the posting of a letter at Rosiére.” 

** And this letter was directed to her lover ?” 

‘**No, monsieur, it was addressed to a porter of the house 
in Paris ; but not the house in which Madame Prevois re- 
sided.” 

Trochard could scarcely repress an exclamation of de- 
light, but mustering up all the calmness he could com- 
mand, he asked, in a quiet voice : 

**Do you remember that address, mademoiselle ?” 

‘*Certainly,” replied Justine. ‘‘ It was Rue Michel, No. 
201 ;” then suddenly recollecting herself, she said, ‘‘ but 
really, monsieur, I have been very indiscreet. I cannot 
imagine what was the matter with me. I must beg you 
to promise me the utmost secrecy in regard to what 1 
have told you.” 

**You may rely upon me, mademoiselle. But you will 
allow me to communicate with the Count de Clairville ?” 

Justine considered for a moment, then replied : 

**On condition that you wait until one month from to- 
day.” 

*“T promise. Mademoiselle, now you must tell mo 
when I am to have the pleasure of escorting you down to 
Rosiére, for that is a pleasure I cannot make up my mind 
to delegate to my friend George.” 

**Could we not make a little party ? I know Fifine and 
Julie would be charmed to see the place.” 

“That is delightful. I am at your service whenever 
mademoiselle will select a day.” 
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Trochard felt he had now discovered all that he was 
likely to find out for the present. He was now anxious to 
break off his é#te-a-téte with the brunette, and after some 
failures, at last succeeded in catching George's eye. The 
young man comprehended his signs, and leaving the bac- 
carat table, joined them, declaring he was weary of the 
game, and that Julio had been abusing him for the last 
hour for his ill-luok. 

The duet now became a trio, and Trochard soon slipped 
away and joined Fifine, who, having succeeded in losing 
all her winnings, as well as her own stake, was only too 
ready to welcome any one who would keep the pot boil- 
ing. 

When Le Renard bade the charming Justine good- 
night, which was really good-morning, the brunette bade 
him remember the proposed /ée at Clairville, which, she 
said, she would arrange for an early day. 

‘* Monsieur,” said the detective, when they were out- 
side of the house, ‘to speak a language familiar to you 
Englishmen, the fox is unearthed ; we are on the scent.” 





CuaptTer XVI. 


Lz Renarp was not the man to allow grass to grow 
under his feet; he believed the information he had ob- 
tained from Justine was of so much importance that he 
could not too quickly verify its truthfulness. He was now 
satisfied beyond all doubt that the waiting-maid was, in 
some manner, connected with the tragedy at Clairville. 
He did not, as yet, attempt to say what her connection 
with the affair was, but he was confident that his first 
duty was to establish a strict surveillance over all her 
movements. He had formed a tolerably high opinion of 
the brunette’s sagacity, and thought it very unlikely—at 
least at the present—that anything could be made by a 
direct attack; whilst by keeping an eye upon her he 
would always be able to appeal to the single combat as 
@ final necessity; and in the meanwhile he would be 
ready to take advantage of any accidental chance which 
this surveillance might afford. He therefore visited the 
Prefecture, and obtained the services of one of the most 
trustworthy men on the force, whom he instructed to 
maintain a constant watch over Mademoiselle Justine’s 
movements ; to observe carefully who visited her house, 
and, if possible, to establish relations with some of her 
servants. 

Having charged the mouchard with these instructions, 
he hastened to the apartments occupied by the Count de 
Clairville, which were in a large house in the Boule- 
vard de l’Opera. 

Instead of going directly to the address given by Justine, 
he determined to pay a visit to Madame de Prevois, the 
aunt of the deceased countess. 

His reason for doing this was based upon the fact 
revealed by the maid that the letters posted by her were 
always sent the day before that on which Madame de 
Clairville visited her aunt. 

He expected, either from Madame Prevois herself or 
some person in her employment, to ascertain all that was 
necessary to make out the chain of evidence establishing 
the identity of the Countess de Clairville with the writer 
of the letters sent to the porter at Rue Michel, No. 201. 
Trochard could not have explained very clearly what he 


. expected to find out from the invalid aunt ; but he always 


maintained that in his profession there was such a thing as 
inspiration, and at present he felt this inspiration moving 
him straight in the direction of the Count de Clairville’s 
rooms for the purpose of obtaining the address of Madame 
de Prevois, 


As he hurried along, he turned over and over in his 
mind the facts elicited during the interview of the preced- 
ing night, and after weighing them carefully, came to the 
conclusion that he would not tell De Clairville, at least for 
the present, of the insinuations made by Justine against 
his wife ; he would only relate his strange meeting with 
George Douglass at the chateau, and having convinced the 
count of the innocence of the young man from any taint 
of complicity in the murder, would ask to be allowed to 
reveal the fact of De Clairville’s presence in Paris. 

He felt that the young Englishman could be of great 
service to him, especially in watching Justine, whom he 
now believed to hold the key of the whole affair, and he 
trusted to be able to make the count believe in the entire 
sincerity of George’s desire to be of assistance. This 
mental retrospection occupied him during the time it took 
to reach the house on the Boulevard de l’Opera. 

It had been arranged between them that the count 
should for the present remain in his apartments, and there 
Trochard found him. 

The excitement which had sustained him from the time 


| he left the ship at Southampton up to his meeting with the 


agent in the Bois had not survived the solitude and con- 
finement of his apartment. 

He looked dull and dispirited, but brightened up some- 
-what at the sight of Trochard, and eagerly demanded what 
had been his success at Clairville. 

This was soon explained to him, and the whole story of 
the meeting with George Douglass, and as much of his 
interview with Justine as Trochard considered wise to 
reveal, 

The count was delighted to hear of the friendly feeling 
manifested by the young Englishman, and espousing the 
agent’s belief in George’s good faith, authorized him to 
give his address to Douglass as soon as possible. 

After conversing for some time, Trochard inquired 
whether he knew Madame de Prevois’s residence. He 
said, in a careless manner, that as Madame la Comtessa 
had been in the habit of visiting her aunt, he might by 
questioning that lady discover something that would be 
of assistance. 

‘*But, my dear fellow,” broke in the count, with a 
slight smile, ‘‘ Madame de Prevois is very old—a bedridden 
invalid, and quite childish. It is impossible she could be 
of any assistance.” 

The agent still persevered in his idea, and declared it 
was his duty in such cases not fo leave a stone unturned. 

‘*We never know, I can assure you,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘where we are going to lay hold upon the first threads of 
the clew.” 

‘Well, well,” replied De Clairville, “if you wish to call 
on the old lady, you are at liberty to do so; but I don’t 
envy your morning visit. Here is her address.” 

He wrote afew words on a card and handed it to Le Re- 
nard, who left the room, saying he would inform George 
Douglass of the count’s whereabouts, and begging him for 
the present not to leave the house. 

Once in the street, he read the direction, which was that 
of a house in the Rue St. Denis, No. 72. It was some 
distance, but hailing the first passing vehicle, he soon 
reached it. 

Having dismissed the fiacre, he entered the building and 
inquired for Madame Prevois. 

The porter to whom he addressed his inquiry stated that 
madame occupied the suite on the first floor, but he did 
not think she would receive visitors. However, monsieur 
might ask for Mademoiselle Pauline, Madame de Prevois’s 
companion. 





Trochard hastened to avail himself of this advice, and 
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ascending the stairs, pulled the bell of the first floor. 
After some time, the door was opened by a wrinkled old 
woman, who asked his business in a very curt manner. 
He replied he desired to see Mademoiselle Pauline, as he 
understood Madame de Prevois was too unwell to receive 
visitors. 

The old woman mumbled out a reluctant invitation to 
enter, and closing the door, asked him to take a seat while 
she notified Mademoiselle Pauline of his presence. 

The ante-chamber in which the agent found himself was 
very plain and severe in its decorations, and afforded little 
to interest the eye or occupy the mind ; however, he had 
not much time to study the surroundings, for in a very 
few moments the door by which the old woman had re- 
tired was opened, and a young lady appeared. 

We say young, for Mademoiselle Pauline de Prevois 
was still a young lady by courtesy; she was tall and 
slender, with sharp features and a severe expression about 
her thin lips, which would have satisfied any man that 
Mademoiselle Pauline would not be disposed to look leni- 
ently on the short-comings of any of her own sex. Her 
costume was exceedingly plain—nay, even mean, and paid 
but a poor tribute to the munificence of Madame de Pre- 
Vois. 

Trochard studied her closely, and mentally came to the 
conclusion that mademoiselle was just the kind of woman 
to detest the lovely countess to such an extent as to be 
very willing to do her an evil turn ; he therefore con- 
cluded to state his business boldly, and taking but a 
minute to arrange his ideas, said : 

*“*You must excuse me, mademoiselle, but I merely 
used the name of Madame de Prevois in order to obtain 
an interview with you.” The lady drew herself up with a 
repellant gesture, hut paying no attention it, he went on 
rapidly : ‘‘You are undoubtedly acquainted with the 
Count de Clairville ?” 

Pauline gave a violent start, and then collecting herself, 
she replied : 

‘“‘ Yes, monsieur ; I am even a distant relative of his de- 
ceased wife. Clothilde was my cousin.” 

“‘T was aware of it, mademoiselle, and I will speak out 
at once. The unhappy fate of the countess and the trial 
of the husband for the murder of his wife are matters of 
public notoriety. Monsieur de Clairville has left France 
for America ; before his departure he charged me to inves- 
tigate some serious charges brought against his wife in an 
anonymous letter.” 

Mademoiselle de Prevois showed signs of interest, her 
gray eyes twinkled, and the uncertain hue of her com- 
plexion was tinged with a faint glow. She answered 
almost immediately that any service she could render to 
the Count de Clairville would be a duty, as he had been 
very generous to Madame Prevois and herself. 

‘“*That is no more than I expected, Mademoiselle de 
Prevois. That tallies with the assurance of the count that 
you would willingly answer the questions he desired me 
put to you,” 

The lady assented. 

**The Countess de Clairville, Iam assured, was in the 
habit of visiting her aunt, Madame de Prevois, at least 
once a week, sometimes oftener ; this had been her custom 
for many years preceding her death. Now, mademoiselle, 
you must not be surprised at what I am going to ask 
you.” He stopped a moment and seemed to think, and 
fixing his eyes on his companion, he said: ‘‘ When 
madame came here it was by the first train from Rosiére ; 
she must, therefore, have arrived at quite an early hour ; 
will you tell me how she employed the day? She never 
returned to Clairville until the evening.” 





‘* Monsieur,” replied Mademoiselle Pauline, ‘‘it has 
been on my conscience for some time to speak to the 
count, but rather than cause trouble, I abstained from 
what I deemed my duty”—this word the young lady 
uttered with an air of rectitude that was almost overpow- 
ering in its solemnity. ‘‘Clothilde’s conduct, to say the 
least, was very singular ; but after she married the Count 
de Clairville she was very intolerant of opposition, and 
would have resented any advice from me. As to Madame 
Prevois, she has been for several years almost an im- 
becile.” 

“You say the countess always arrived here at an early 
hour ?” a 

“It is true, monsieur ; and she was always very plainly 
dressed, rarely wearing any other costume than a black 
silk, which I thought very remarkable in a woman of her 
wealth and position. She would remain with us gener- 
ally for two hours, and then leave the house, to which she 
did not return till late in the afternoon. She was always 
closely vailed on such occasions when she left, and seemed 
particularly anxious that no one should recognize her.” 

“Did you never speak to her of the imprudence of such 
conduct ?” 

The flash of mademoiselle’s gray eyes at this question 
revealed the fire that burnt under her icy extericr. 

‘*T did attempt to do her this service once, but received 
such a rebuff, monsieur, it was impossible for me to 
repeat it. My only course would have been to speak to 
the count. This, as I told you, I refrained from doing, 
fearing to wound one who had been so exceedingly kind 
to Madame Prevois and myself.” 

** You have, however, no knowledge of where Madame 
de Clairville spent the hours of her absence from this 
house ?” 

‘‘No, monsieur. I only know she left in a carriage and 
always returned in a different vehicle from the one in 
which she departed. That is all I know.” 

Trochard had now ascertained all he desired to know, 
or was likely to obtain from Mademoiselle de Prevois ; he 
therefore thanked her for her attention, and assured her 
the count would be deeply grateful for her evident desire 
to serve his interests, and, begging her to keep his visit 
and questions a profound secret, took his departure. 

Just as he was leaving the house the idea occurred to 
him that the porter might know something of these mys- 
terious departures and returns. 

The man, upon being questioned, stated that he remem- 
bered Madame de Clairville ; she used to visit her invalid 
aunt frequently. Yes, he had seen her leave the house 
closely vailed ; where she went he did not know, but 
monsieur might find out from Jacques Dubois, who drove 
a fiacre, No. 1,008. He had carried madame on one occa- 
sion. 

Having ascertained that Jacques could be found in a 
neighboring street, Trochard, having given the man a 
pourboire, which he felt would insure his silence, hastened 
to find the cab-stand, and inquired for Dubois. He was 
lucky enough to find No. 1,008, and ascertaining that 
Jacques Dubois was the driver, he jumped in and ordered 
himself driven to Rue de Lisle. After they had gone 
some distance he suddenly stopped the vehicle, and ques- 
tioned the man with regard to the vailed lady whom he 
he had taken from No. 72 Rue St. Denis. 

At first Jacques could not remember, but the agent 
having stimulated him with a twenty-franc piece, he 
became more communicative, and after scratching his 
head for some time, he at length recalled the vailed 1ady, 
and after considerable pressing, recollected he had taken 
her to Rue Michel. He could not say she stopped at any 
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“particular number—in fact, she stopped at the corner of 


Rue Michel and the Rue Montmorenci, paid him his fare 
and dismissed him. 

There was nothing now to be done but to order himself 
to be driven to the same place. This Trochard did, and 
following the example of Madame de Clairville, dismissed 
the fiacre at the corner of the two streets, where the 
vailed lady had alighted. 

He was now but two squares from his destination, and 


walking up 
Rue Michel, 


——S— 
soon reached tt : 


the house No. 
201. It was e 
large, but un- y 
ostentatious, 
showing  no- 
thing peculiar 
about its ex- 
terior, and 
differing but 
little from the 
majority of 
the houses in 
the neighbor- 
hood. 

Le Renard 
entered, and 
rapped at 
the _porter’s 
lodge ; in res- 
ponse to his 
knock the 
door opened, 


and the agent SW 
beheld, framed A\y 
in the door- S\ 


way, a picture 
to which Ga- 
varni alone 
could do jus- 
tice. 

The person 
whom he saw 
was a verit- 
ableprototype 
of the immor- 
tal Anastasia 
Pipelet. The 
florid hues of 
her pimpled 
face seemed 
to indicate 
that she was 
no enemy to 
the seductions 
of Bacchus, 
Her costume 
was of the 
plainest, the robe being a nondescript garment, as uncer- 
tain in its form as in its hues, and the dingy shawl, which 
was crossed over her shoulders and tied in a knot at the back 
of what was supposed to be her waist, was in the last con- 
dition of antiquity ; her face, which was tied up in a red 
cotton handkerchief, seemed to indicate that she was a 
victim to the agonies of toothache, which was rather 


SI 


strange, as, upon closer view, it appeared that most of her | 


teeth had long before taken their departure. She was a 
creature purely Parisian, and one whom Trochard under- 








READY FOR A CANTER, 





stood how to manage. He therefore said, with a seduc 
tive smile, that he would like to enter madame’s lodge 
and ask her a few questions about one of the residents of 
the house ; would she kindly allow him to order a bottle 
of wine, if such a thing was to be obtained in the neigh- 
borhood ? 

The guardian of No. 201 received these overtures in a 
very friendly manner, and declared her poor apartment 
was at the service of monsieur, and if he would enter and 

be seated, she 
i would herself 
2 procure the 


N wine from a 
yy café that was 
ay. but a step 
SF away. 


The agent 
complied with 
the invitation, 
and had 
scarcely time 
to become 
familiar with 
the milkpails, 
charcoal and 
firewood 
which com- 
prised the 
stock- in-trade 
of the  por- 
tress, when 
the charming 
creature re- 
turned, her 
face wreathed 
in smiles. 

Trochard 
could not help 
feeling a sense 
of amusement 
at the thought 
of this hag in 
the character 
of a corre- 
spondent of 
the beautiful 
Countess de 
Clairville. 
Conquering 
his sense of 
amusement, 
he _ politely 
invited his 
hostess, who 
had placed 
the bottle on 
the table, to 
be seated and 
share the 
wine, a request she was only too willing to comply with. 

‘‘Madame,” began the agent, when the glasses had 
been filled and emptied, “I desire to ask you a few ques- 
tions in regard to a lady whom I believe to be a resident 
of this house.” 

‘‘Oh, but monsieur,” broke in the portress, ‘‘ the 
secrets of my lodgers, do you see, they are sacred to 
Modeste Gigot.” 

‘‘ Nor would I seek, madame, to invade that secrecy were 
it not a question of life and death to one of my friends.” 
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Le Renard paused for a moment, passed his handkerchief 
across his eyes, and then went on in the most mournful 
tone: ‘‘ Yes, Madame Gigot, I feel you can sympathize 
with the woes of an unhappy and too credulous husband, 
deceived by the most unworthy of women”—and the de- 
tective sighed profoundly, and wiped away an imaginary 
tear. 

The small eyes of Madame Modeste glowed like coals of 
fire, and the rosy hues of her countenance grew more in- 
tense. 

‘‘Ah, monsieur,” she replied, ‘‘these poor husbands, 
they are always deceived. But, grdce a Dieu! it is the 
duty of us honest women ”’— and madame drew herself up 
proudly—“ to do all we can when appealed to in the cause 
of virtue. You understand, monsieur, I should keep the 
secrets of my lodgers ; that is my first duty, but dame de 
dame, the assistance of an injured husband, the cause of 
virtue, these should be above all. Speak, monsieur’’— and 
Madame Gigot, filling her glass and emptying it, waited 
Trochard’s questions with an air of profound attention. 


A HOLIDAY GAME. 
By JULIA GODDARD. 


AL in the golden sunshine, 

"Neath the chestnut-trees, at play 
A group of merry schoolgirls ; 

Who so happy as they? 


Playing among the buttercups 
Gilding the green-grassed earth: 
Making the Summer breezes 
Carry afar their mirth. 


Earnest as though their lifework 
Were centred in careless play, 

And the wreath of glory they strive for 
Fair-born of a Bummer day. 


Play on; play on, ere the tempesy 
Sweeps over life-skies so fair, 

Ere sorrow shall leave its traces, 
And years shall be full of care, 


Play on; play on in the sunshine, 
The world is all fresh and free, 

And a fairy kingdom is cireling 
The wonderful chestnut tree; 


And merrier music is ringing 
Than ever the song-birds sing, 

In the chorus of gladsome voices 
Where youth is the blooming king , 


Play on; play on while the joy-bells 
Are pealing their mirthful strain; 
For the golden pleasures of childhood 

Will never come back again, 





ILMA., 


“Tuma, my child, how late you are to-day! 
Vanghan is waiting for you up-stairs.” 

I was tired and cross, unreasonable and nervous, and in 
no way inclined to see a visitor, even though that visitor 
was one of my most faithful friends, and the once chosen 
companion of my brother, who was now sleeping the last 
long sleep. So I tossed my hat and cloak on the little 
lounge, and knelt beside the fire that cheered and warmed 
the cozy basement where auntie always sewed, and passed 
her peaceful days during my school-hours. 

“It has been such a miserable day,’’ I complained, 
fretfully. ‘‘The boys were never so stupid and unruly, 
and I had to keep them after schoolhours to pay for im- 


Harold 











perfect lessons. That’s why I am so late. And now! 
must go up-stairs and be bored for an hour, I suppose. 
How provoking for Harold to call at this time !” 

Auntie laid her gentle hand upon my head, caressingly. 

‘‘Never mind, dear,” she said. ‘‘ Maybe better times 
will come for you. Harold is certainly very attentive, 
and such frienddhip as his is pretty sure to mean some- 
thing more than friendship.” 

I felt my face turning red, but as yet I felt no con- 
sciousness of secret delight at untie’s hint. 

Harold had always been good and kind to me, and I had 
been used to his little loving attentions for so long that 
they had seemed a part of my daily life, and I suppose I 
forgot to appreciate them as they deserved. 

Perhaps my unamiable mood prevented my apprecia- 
tion this afternoon of Harold’s call. At any rate, I went 
very unwillingly up-stairs and entered the small parlor. 

The first thing I saw was a magnificent basket of flowers 
standing on the small, round fancy-table, which had been 
a gift, also, from Harold some time ago. The giver him- 
self stood in the shadow, further back, and I thought first 
he had grown tired of waiting and departed, leaving his 
comforting gift behind. So I bowed my head over the 
beautiful flowers, and rejoiced in them with all the love 
for the fragrant things my tired heart could give. Thena 
hand took possession of my hand, and a voice said, pleas- 
antly : 

“I’m glad you like the flowers, Ilma, and I wish—oh ! 
how I wish that your life could be brightened as regularly 
as your parlor with flowers and the pretty things which 
I love to send you, darling !” 

It was the first time I had ever heard such a peculiar 
tone in Harold’s voice, and certainly he had never before 
called me ‘‘ darling,’’ or by any other such intimate title, 
and I drew my hand away from his close clasp hastily, 
thinking of auntie’s previous words, 

‘*You are surprised Ilma, I can plainly see,” resumed 
Harold, with flushed face; ‘‘but, indeed, I cannot say 
longer withhold words which you ought to have heard long 
ago. Do you think it possible for me to help loving you, 
darling Ilma, when I have known you so long ?” 

‘‘I can’t see what there is in or about me to attract 
you,” I replied, ‘‘ But it is very foolish for you to care 
for me, Harold, since I can give you only friendship for 
all your love.” 

‘That sounds hard, and not like yourself,” he an- 
swered, with an expression of pain on his handsome face. 
‘You might put your denial in pleasanter words, Ilma, 
since, at any rate, they are hard to bear.” 

‘‘Pardon me, my friend,” I said, touched by the sor- 
rowful voice. ‘‘I did not mean to speak impatiently, but 
indeed, Harold, I am in no mood this afternoon for pleas- 
ant thoughts or words. I have come from school wearied 
in mind and body, and am sorry you happened to call, 
since you find me in one of my worst moods.” 

‘‘T do not care in what mood you may be, Ilma. My 
love for you has grown so deep and true a leve that not 
even your worst word can turn it from yourself.” 

He was smiling now, dear old fellow, because he saw 
a faint gleam of sunshine about my mouth, I suppose. 

His earnest words and still more earnest face touched 
me deeply, but I could not help being amused at the idea 
of such a plain, ordinary-looking girl as myself winning 
the love and admiration of Harold Vaughan over the 
crowds of pretty, dainty damsels of fashionable circles, 
any one of whom would have jumped at an offer from my 
brother's friend. . 

Still I did not feel that I loved Harold Vaughan, al- 
though I cared a great deal for his friendship, and had 
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learned almost unconsciously to depend upon his thought- 
ful care of me, and his kindness for many and many a 
comforting gift and pleasure. 

So I told him, in answer to repeated entreaties on his 
part, that I could never love him enough to be his wife, 
but to my friendship and sisterly regard he was welcome 
always. I told him that I had never failed to enjoy and 
appreciate his gifts, the flowers especially, and that his 
friendship for me I valued more than words could tell, 
but I did not want him to ask me ever again the question 
I now answered with a final negative. 

I knew that my manner was hard and cold, but some 
perverse spirit had me under control, and Harold little 
knew that I was ready to cry for his disappointment and 
my own coldness, 

But I didn’t love him, I kept saying to myself all the 
while, as a sort of excuse for my conduct—and so what 
was the use of prolonging matters? He did not know, 
neither did auntie, as J did, that only a few days ago I 
had heard—no matter how or when—that ‘‘ Miss Ilma 
Shirley only waited a chance to jump into Mr. Vaughan’s 
arms, poor thing !”” ; 

‘* Jump into his arms!” Indeed! not I—and even if I 
had cared for him, I think that spiteful hearsay would 
have separated us. 

When I had finished speaking Harold came and atgod 
gravely before me, 

‘*T cannot compel your heart to accept me, Ima,” he 
said, ‘‘ but my heart shall never turn from you or cease 
from loving you. I cannot come here after this only as 
your friend, for my love would constantly betray iteelf, 
and so vex you; but, Ima, listen, dear: In every way 
that it may be possible, I shall prove my desire to serve 
and please you, and you will know that at xo time shall I 
forget you. Your life lately has been hard and discour- 
aging, dear, and God knows I would gladly give you all 
of the sunshine that has fallen to my lot. But you will 
not receive it with the incumbrance of myself, it seems, 
and so I can only serve you at a distance. Good-by, my 
Ilma, for mine you are, at least as far as my thoughts hold 
you. One day, perhaps, you will want to see me, as I 
shall always long to see you !” 

Then, before I could answer, he had left the house, and 
T had only the fragrance of his flowers to tell me of his 
love, and the words of true and noble friendship I had 
listened to a minute before. 

Then I went down-stairs, carrying my flowers to auntie. 

She sat before the fire in the fast-falling gloom of night, 
and I could see how terribly worried the poor, pale face 
looked. 

‘Tima, you have sent him away! I know, for I saw 
his face as he went down the steps ; and such a suffering 
face—such a sorrowful, despairing face, I never want to 
vee again. Oh! how could you, after all his kindness 
during the past year !” 

I put the flowers in her lap and stood silently beside 
her; for, if I had spoken, I should have cried. All the 
nervousness and worry of the long day—all the crossness 
and unamiability—had gathered themselves into one great 
lump, and settled in the narrowest part of my throat. 

IT felt as though I were choking, and tears would have 
relieved me, if only I had not been too proud to cry. So 
I stood moodily staring into the fire until our one servant 
came to set the table for dinner. 

Then the gas was lighted, and we talked of other mat- 
ters until our early bedtime. 

The days passed as usual with me after that, but I was 
conscious of a kind of void, just what I couldn’t describe, 
but a sense of something gone and finished, or laid aside 








for ever. It oppressed me, somehow, and vexed me with 
its unexplainable annoyance. 

One week passed, and I came home from school late 
Friday afternoon—as on the previous Friday—tired and 
worn out, and sad beyond expression. 

When had a week passed before without my having 
seen my brother’s friend, Harold Vaughan? And who 
would have thought I could miss him so ? 

But then I cowdn’t marry him if I didn’t love him, and 
no doubt he would soon get over his foolish fancy, and 
visit me as frequently and gayly as before. 

Thus I tried to comfort my rather lonely heart, and let 
myself in at the front-door with my latchkey, actually 
trying to hum a merry song. The parlor-door was open, 
and the breath of the heliotrope and tea-roses floated out 
to welcome me. 

There they were—the lovely, fragrant things—placed 
just where I could not fail to see them, and seeming to 
say, in plain, flower language, ‘‘ Here we are, you see, 
Imla Shirley, bright tokens of Harold’s remembrance of 
you and thoughtfulness of your liking for flowers.” 

The dear, dear things! I laid my face down amid the 
blossoms, and when I lifted it again there were one or two 
tears sparkling on the creamy tea-rose leaves, which kept 
the secret for me faithfully—the secret that I already 
missed my one faithful friend, and would have been glad 
if, at that moment, he had entered the room with his 
eager step and cheery face ; only he must not have spoken 
of marriage or love ; I was no more ready to listen to that 
to-day than a week ago. 

Well, auntie came in presently and found me arranging 
my flowers fondly, Kngering over them, and fussing with 
the delicate things as I would rather she had not seen me 
doing. 

‘*Oh, Ima, child, hasn’t it been a long week ? Some- 
how, I miss Harold Vaughan—don’t you ? He sent these 
flowers this afternoon, with compliments, for Miss Ima. 
But why in the world doesn’t he call lately ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘‘ Really, I can’t tell, auntie, unless he intends keeping 
a sort of foolish determination not to visit me as a friend, 
when his whole heart proclaims him a lover instead. 
Those are his very words, auntie ; don’t launghatme. 1’m 
not a sentimental one, am I ?” 

‘‘T don’t know what to make of you, Ima,” she re- 
plied, wearily. ‘‘You don’t seem to have any heart, and 
yet I’m sure you have always liked Harold very much. It 
is none of my business, to bé sure ; but then I like to see 
you happy, my poor, motherless and fatherless child ! 
Poor, dear George! If ke had only lived! A brother 
would have been a great comfort to you, wouldn’t he, 
Tima ?” 

By this time I was fairly ready to cry, but, as usual, too 
proud, and auntie saw only a shrug of my shoulders (I 
found that habit a splendid way of ending conversation 
between auntie and self) as she sighed and left me alone 
again. 

I looked around the room. Here and there were pretty, 
fancy vases of curious design, little nick-nacks on tables 
and mantles, a small, marble-topped flower-stand, on 
which stood a pot of finely growing ferns and grasses—all 
of these were gifts from Harold, and how could I help 
liking him, though I couldn’t love him ? 

And so the weeks passed by. One day of every week 
brought me some loving gift from Harold, which I would 
find on my return from school. Now it would be a 
basket of flowers, fair, fresh and dainty ; now a box of 
choicest candies ; now a new book or new music (some- 
times I found a minute to spare at the piano) ; and once, 
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when I came from school, a stormy, dark, disagreeable 
afternoon, I found on the piano-top, in charming contrast 
with the dark cover, a ground-glass slipper, purely white 
from dainty heel to dainty toe, and nestling within, in 
place of some fairy foot, @ bunch of violets, sweet and | 


dewy, and fragrant as violets could be. Who but Harold | 
—dear fellow !—would ever have thought of so dainty a 
gift ? 

With it was a note, the first he had written to me since | 
the long-ago night of my curt words to him. 


myseif to* marry. 
| think of Harold as once I never dreamed it would. 


ILMA. 


my heart, though strongly moved, yet failed to respond 
as the writer urged: 


“Tima, may [come now? Haven't I waited long enough for 
your heart to know itself? I do not forget you, Ilma 
forget you.” 
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That was all; but still I didn’t think I could bind 
Certainly my heart had learned to 
In all 


these long weeks I had missed and yearned for my absent 
friend ; but if he would only come back as my plighted 


By the fast fading light I read only these few lines, but | lover, he had little chance of ever returning, for I would 
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ILMA. —‘“‘I LAID MY HAND ON HAROLD'S FOREHEAD, AND TOOK WITH THE OTHER HIS FEVERISH HAND, AS J] HAD A 


























PERFECT RIGHT TO DO.”— SEE PAGE 590, 


not promise to marry Harold Vaughan, nor did I love 
him, 

[ still insisted. 

** Come back as my friend, Harold,” I wrote, simply, in 
reply, and my note went to him the next day. 

sut he didn’t come, although, in expecting and watch- 
ing and waiting for him, day by day, I learned a new 
secret of my heart which I had not known before. And 
meanwhile my school duties wore wearily on. 

But one day I returned from school later than usual to 
find that Harold had called to bid auntie and me good-by. 
He was going away for some time and could not leave 
until he had said good-by to the two he cared for so sin- 
cerely. 

What cruel fate could have kept me so long on the 
way ? He was gone when I reached home (auntie said he 
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would have missed the train had he waited longer for me), 
and I could only receive the many kind messages he had 
left me, and try to be content with them. 

When another week passed, and still another, and no 
little gift from my friend brightened either of them, I 
somehow grew restlessly lonely, and began to wonder 
what I should do if Harold never returned, even though 
he was only a friend, and not a lover ! 

Then one day, in the midst of a stupid recitation at 
school, when my mind had begun to wander from the 
lesson and search for my absent friend, there came a tele- 
graph-boy, in gilt buttons and stripes, bringing me imme- 
diate summons home. As the note was written by auntie 
I knew she was all right, and so was puzzled all the way 
home to know why she had summoned me, 

*Ah! how could I guess that Harold had been brought 
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to his home crushed and unconscious, through the fearful 
railway disaster which the papers were just proclaiming ? 

Poor, poor Harold! his first conscious words were 
something about m°; and his mother, in haste, sent a 
message to auntie, who summoned me at once. In two 
minutes I was at his home—auntie and I—and there, in 
an adjoining room, I was forced to listen to the constant 
ery (for Harold had grown delirious again) : 

‘Tima! Ilma! dear Ilma! may I come to you now ?” 

‘He has called for you in that way ever since they 
brought him home, Ima,” sobbed his mother. ‘I did 
not know he loved you so. Oh! how could you refuse 
my boy if he loved you so ?” 

And auntie cried silently with poor Mrs. Vaughan, while 
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I—oh, what did Ido? Istole softly into the sick-room 
and laid my hand upon Harold’s forehead—yes, laid one 
hand en his forehead, and took with the other Harold’s 
feverish hand, as I had a perfect right to do, for, at last— 
at last, I had learned my own heart, and if Harold only 
awoke to reason and health again, and cared to ask me the 
question of long ago over again, despite all ‘‘ hearsays,” 
spiteful or otherwise, Ima Shirley would gladly ‘jump 
at the chance,” and marry Harold Vaughan. 

How long was it before the blue eyes opened again to 
meet mine? I don’t know, but it seemed to me a long, 
| long while before the weak lips framed the request, ‘‘ May 
| T come now, Ilma?” And I said, ‘‘ Now and always, dear 
| Harold, as you will ”’—at last | 





MUSEUM. 


By N. Rosinson. 


Tr was in the August of last year that I took several | and as the edifice faces the south, the play of light and 


days ‘‘off” for the purpose of “doing” the British Mu- 
seum, and Great Russell Street was compelled to recog- 
nize in me one of the small army of visitors which daily 
marches into this marvelous collection of the treasures of 
the earth since the Flood. 

The original Museum was Montagu House, purchased 
by the Government, in 1754, from the two heiresses of the 
Montagu family. After coming into possession, the trus- 
tees immediately laid out thirty thousand pounds on 
necessary repairs and alterations. The Museum was 
opened to the public for the first time on January 15th, 
1759. The establishment then consisted of three depart- 
ments only, devoted respectively to printed books, manu- 
scripts, and natural history. That the Museum was 
highly appreciated, even in the earliest stages of its exist- 
ence, may be easily imagined when I say that Northouck 
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| possesses, 
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shade caused by the forest of Ionic columns with which 
the whole is faced, is such as no other portico in London 
At either extremity of the courtyard is 2 


| range of houses for the resident officials of the Museum. 


(1772), describing it when first founded, styles it ‘‘ The | 
wonder of all that beheld it, and confessed, all things con- | 


sidered, to be superior to any other Museum in the 
world.” 

The Museum, as a building, is described in a work pub- 
lished in 1830 as ‘‘A large and imposing rather than a 
grand or graceful edifice ; entered by asimple, if not mean, 
portal, which opens into a quadrangle, formed on three 
sides by a long and lofty front and wing, and on the fourth 
side by a dilapidated Ionic colonnade, never handsome, 
with the gate in the centre.” 

The difference of the appearance of Montagu House 
from that of the Museum of the present day is very strik- 
ing, not only with regard to the building itself, but also as 
to its situation relatively to the country and the town. The 
old house remained, down almost to the close of the last 
century, quite open on the north side, and commanded 
views of the surrounding fields; whilst the present 
edifice, although occupying the same site, and, indeed, 
covering a much larger space of ground, is almost com- 
pletely shut in on three sides by streets and squares which 
are built up close to its walls, so that the only view of the 





edifice that can be obtained is that of the principal or | 


southern front, in Great Russell Street. 

The walls of Montagu House were removed piecemeal 
as the new edifice progressed, and their last fragments dis- 
appeared in 1845. In place of a dull brick wall which 
separated the old house from Great Russell Street, there 
was erected a handsome iron railing, partly gilt. Through 
this the magnificently enriched front of the new building 
can be surveyed by the passer-by in all its entire length. 
It presents a recessed portico and two projecting wings? 








In the centre of the iron railing—which is raised upon 
a granite curb, and is formed of spears painted of a dark 
copper-color, with the heads gilt, and an ornamental 
band—is the principal carriage-gate and foot-entrance, 
strengthened by fluted columns with composite capitals, 
richly gilt and surmounted by vases. The style of archi- 
tecture throughout the exterior is Grecian-Ionic. The 
southern fagade consists of the great entrance portico, 
eight columns in width, and two inter-columniations in 
projection. This isapproached by a broad flight of steps. 
On either side is an advancing wing, giving to the entire 
front an extent of 370 feet ; the whole surrounded ‘by a 
colonnade of forty-four columns, raised upon a stylobate 
five feet and a half high. The columns are five feet at 
their lower diameter, and forty-five feet high. In the 
tympanum of the pediment there is a group of allegorical 
figures representing the ‘‘ Progress of Civilization.” 

The building consists of four ranges of apartments, 
north, south, east and west, with a series of magnificent 
corridors three hundred feet in length. The southern 
range, which occupies the exact site of Montagu House, 
contains the grand hall and staircase. That extensive ad- 
ditions to the original designs were made goes without 
saying, the most notable being the gallery for the Elgin 
marbles, and the inner quadrangle, which contains the 
reading-room, and the accommodation prospectively neces- 
sary for the annual increase of the collection of printed 
books. It is one of the principal architectural features 
of the Museum, and the only one that is visible at a dis- 
tance, the dome that crowns it forming part of the view 
of London, as seen from Hampstead Heath, and from 
the Norwood and Sydenham hills, near the Crystal Palace. 

This great Museum of art, of natural history, and of 


| literature has been of gradual, and, until of late years, of 


slow growth. It dates its actual foundation from the year 
1753, when an Act of Parliament was passed ‘for the pur- 
chase of the Museum, or Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, 
and of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts; and for 
providing ong General Repository for the better reception 
and more convenient use of the said collections ; and of 
the Cottonian Library, and of the additions thereto.” 
Virtually, its origin may be ascribed to the formation by 
Sir Robert Cotton, at the end of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeeth centuries, of his noted collection of 
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manuscripts, embracing biblical, historical and literary 
remains of the Early and Middle Ages, and especially rich 
in English literature, monastic records and state papers. 
The collection received augmentations from his descend- 
ants, and was eventually presented to the nation by his 
grandson, Sir John Cotton, in the year 1700. 

The history of the Cotton Library is directly connected 
with the origin of the British Museum, for it was in con- 
sequence of the building in which it was preserved at 
Westminster being destroyed by fire, in the year 1731, 
that the Government of that time was induced to consider 
the scheme of a general repository for that and similar 
collections, realized by the Act of foundation of the 
present Museum. 

The several collections enumerated in the Act of Incor- 
poration—the Museum of Sir Hans Sloane, the Harleian 
Manuscripts, and the Cottonian Library—were brought 
together in the year 1754 in Montagu House, Bloomsbury, 
which had been built for Ralph, Duke of Montagu, and 
the site of which is occupied by the existing Museum. 
They were opened to the public on the 15th of January, 
1759. Admissions to the galleries of antiquities and 
natural history were by tickets only, on application in 
writing, and were, in the first instance, limited to ten for 
each of three hours in the day. Visitors were not allowed 
to inspect the cases at their leisure, but were conducted 
through the galleries by officers of the house. The hours 
of admission were subsequently extended, but it was not 
till the year 1810 that the Museum was freely accessible to 
the general public, for three days in the week, from ten 
till four o’clock. The present arrangement, by which it is 
opened daily, and only particular rooms are closed alter- 
nately on four days in the week, dates from the month of 
February in the year 1879, 

Tor a long period Montagu House was made to accom- 
modate the Library and Museum with the collections 
which had subsequently accrued to them, and in the year 
1816 accommodation for the Elgin Marbles had been ob- 
tained by temporary additions tothe old building ; but in 
the year 1823 space was demanded for George III.’s ex- 
tensive library, then become public property. 

The gift of the Royal Library to the British Museum by 
George IV., was certainly a munificent present ; but when 
it is described as a gift ‘‘ greater than has been bestowed 
by any sovereign on any nation since the library of the 
Ptolemies was founded at Alexandria,” one cannot help 
smiling at the loyal exaggeration. The following is the 
text of the letter by which the gift was accompanied, ad- 
dressed by the King to Lord Liverpool, Prime Minister : 

** PavILion, BRIGHTON, January 15th, 1823. 

“Dear Lorp Liverpoot—The King, my late revered and ex- 
cellent father, having formed, during a long series of years, a most 
valuable and extensive library, consisting of about 120,000 volumes, 
T have resolved to present this collection to the British nation. 

“Whilst I have the satisfaction by this means of advancing the 
literature of my country, I also feel that Lam paying a just tribute 
to the memory of a parent whose life was adorned with every 
publie and private virtue. 

“ T desire to add, that I have great pleasure, my lord, in making 
this communication through you. Believe me, with great regard, 
your sincere friend, “G. R. 

“To the Earl of Liverpool, K. G., ete.” 


It had now to a very considerable extent become ap- 
parent to what dimensions a combined National Library 
and Museum of art, archeology, and natural history 
might be expected to attain. It was determined, there- 
fore, to erect a special gallery for the reception of the 
Royal Library, and to make it a portion of a new build- 
ing designed for the other collections, in place of Mon- 
tagu House. By the year 1845 the four sides of the 
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present Museum had been erected, and Montagu Hous. 
had, to the regret of many, been removed. 

As time went on it was found necessary to make addi- 
tions to the new buildings as designed by Sir Robert 
Smirke, and in 1857 the important feature of the present 
magnificent Reading-room, with its surrounding galleries 
for books, was added by Mr. Sidney Smirke, from designs 
suggested by the late Sir Anthony Panizzi, at that time 
keeper of the department of printed books. 

Of the several departments which constitute the present 
Museum some have been only gradually developed. Ovi- 
ginally there were only three, viz., of Manuscripts, Printed 
Books, and Natural History, the Coins and Medals and 
Prints and Drawings being united with the Printed 
Books. 

The Department of Antiquities took its rise from the 
purchase, in 1772, of the collection formed by Sir William 
Hamilton, while ambassador at the Court of Naples, the 
foundation of which was the collection of fictile vases be- 
longing to the family of Porcinari. It included, in addi- 
tion, numerous objects in terra cotta and in glass, very 
many coins and medals, together with bronzes, sculptures, 
gems and miscellaneous antiquities, and was purchased 
from a special Parliamentary vote of £8,400. A large por- 
tion of a second collection, of equal extent to the first, 
was lost by shipwreck. The foundation of the Egyptian 
section of the department was laid by the acquisition, in 
August, 1802, of the antiquities acquired by the eapitula- 
tion of Alexandria. 

In the years 1805 and 1814 the department was further 
enriched by purchases of classic sculpture and other ob- 
jects collected by Charles Townley, of an ancient family 
of Lancashire. The collection includes the majority of 
the finer single statues now in the Museum. ‘The chief of 
them came from excavations at Hadrian's villa, near 
Tivoli; from the Mattei collection at Rome ; from exea- 
vations at the Villa of Antoninus Pius at Monte Cagnuolo, 
near the ancient Lanuvium, and from the Villa Montalto 
at Rome; or were acquired by various purchases. 
During the collector's life these marbles were preserved 
in a house adapted for the purpose in Park Street, West- 
minster. Mr. Townley died in the year 1804. By his 
will he bequeathed his collection to his brother, on con- 
dition of his expending on a building, for its exhibition, a 
sum of not less than £4,500 ; or, failing his brother's ac- 
ceptance of the condition, te his uncle, on the same 
terms, and if declined by both legatees, it was to go to the 
British Museum. In the following year, 1805, a grant of 
£20,000 was obtained from Parliament to enable the trus- 
tees to make an arrangement with the family for the pur- 
chase of the marbles; and subsequently, in 1814, the 
bronzes, coins, gems and drawings of Mr. 'Townley’s col- 
lection, which were not included in the bequest, were ac- 
quired for the sum of £8,200. 

The years 1814 and 1815 are the period of the enrich- 
ment of the Museum by the acquisition of portions of the 
frieze, metopes and sculptures in the round of the Parthe- 
non of Athens, and the Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, in 
Arcadia, The Parthenon sculptures—partly the work of 
Phidias and the most precious relics of antiquity—with 
other works of Greek art at its highest point of excellence. 
had been brought together by the Earl of Elgin, chiefl; 
during his embassy at Constantinople, in the years 17" 
and 1811; and an Act for the purchase of his collection, 
for £35,000, was passed in July, 1816. 

The Phigaleian marbles had been excavated by Mr. C. It 
Cockerell, the architect, and others, who had formed 
an association for the purpose of exploration of antiqui- 
ties. They were purchased in 1815, 1816 for £19,000. 
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Another interval of ten years was followed by the acqui- | years 1851-1860 were added the Assyrian sculptures exca- 
sition of Mr. Payne-Knight’s marbles, bronzes, coins and | vated by Mr., now Sir, Henry A. Layard. 
other antiquities, bequeathed by him to the Museum, and | In the years 1856, 1857 were acquired the remains, of tho 
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estimated at the time at not less than £60,000. The } famous Mausoleum, with other works, from Budrum, the 
marbles recovered by Sir Charles Fellows from the sites | ancient Halicarnassus, recovered by Mr. C. T. Newton, 
vf buried cities in Lycia were received in 1845, In the | the present keeper of the Greek and Roman antiquities. 
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Since then many choice works of Greek sculpture have | The latest acquisitions of importance are the remains of 
been added to the Museum: especially may be mentioned | extremely interesting sculptured columns and other ob- 
those obtained from excavations at Cyrene in 1861, and by | jects recovered from the buried ruins of the Temple of 
purchase from the Farnese Palace, at Rome, in 1864, ' Ephesus in the years 1863-1875, under the direction of 
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Mr. J. T. Wood, and a series of architectural members and | 
pieces of sculpture with a number of very important | | a 
Cireek inscriptions, excavated by the Society of Dilettanti | 
on the site of the Temple of Athena Polias, at Priene, and 
presented by them in 1870. 

These successive acquisitions have made the Museum | 
collection of Greek marbles one of the richest in Europe 
ia works of the finest art. In sculpture of purely archaic 
interest the Museum is quite pre-eminent, for no other 
gallery can show works to rival in antiquity and complete- 
ness the wonderful monuments of Assyrian art unearthed 
by Mr. Layard at Kouyunjik, the site of the ancient 
Nineveh, and at Nimroud. The colossal bulls and long 
cxtent of sculptured slabs covered with inscriptions which 
ornamented the palace of Sennacherib, the records of As- | 
syvian history inscribed in cuneiform character on sun- 
dried bricks and cylinders, with ivories, bronze 
numerous other objects, brought together within the | 
Museum walls, have been the in a great meas- | 
ure, restoring the history and realizing the grandeur and 

lvanced civilization of an ancient empire, the memory of 
which had been almost lost. 

The great collections of sculpture successively absorbed 


vases and 


means of, 


ly the Museum were, in the majority of instances, accom- | 
panied by other monuments of ancient art—as bronzes, 
fictile vases, coins, gems and gold ornaments ; and these 
received large additions from the purchases made at the 
sale of the celebrated Pourtalés collection in 1865 ; the 
acquisition of the Blacas collection in the year 1866 ; and 
the two collections purchased from Mr. Alessandro Cas- | 
tellani in 1872 and 1873, respectively. These are mostly 
brought together in the suite of rooms on the first floor. 

As was to be expected from their many-sided interest, | 
the collection of coins and medals, from being a small 
branch of general antiquities, has grown to be a separate 
department. The first considerable acquisitions were de- 
rivel from the general collections of Sir Robert Cotton | 
and Sir Hans Sloane. The cabinet of Anglo-Saxon coins 
of Samuel Tyssen was purchased in the year 1802, for 
£620; and this was followed, in 1805 and 1814, by the 
Townley collection; in 1810 by that of English coins 
formed by Edward Roberts, of the Exchequer, bought by 
Parliamentary vote for £4,200 ; in the following year by 
the Greek coins of Colonel de Bossett (£800) ; in 1824 by 
the coins and medals in Richard Payne-Knight’s collec- 
tion ; in 1833 by the Greek and Roman coins of H. P. 
Borrell, of Smyrna (£1,000) ; in 1836 by the Oriental col- 
lection bequeathed by William Marsden; in 18)6 by | 
Greek and Roman coins from Sir William Temple's col- 
lection ; in 1861 by Mr. De Salis’s present of Roman coins 
of all metals; by that of Mr. Edward Wigan of imperial 
Roman gold coins, in 1864; by upward of 4,000 coins, 

hiefly Roman gold, from the Blacas collection, in 1866 ; 
and in the same year by the Greek coins bequeathed by 
Mr. James Woodhouse. In 1872 the sum of £10,000 was 
expended in the purchase of the finest specimens of Greek 
and Roman coins in the Wigan collection. 

The extensive cabinet of gems which constituted the 
feature of the Blacas collection, comprising 951 
and intaglios, including the chief part of the 

strozzi collection, belongs to the department of Greek 
ud Roman antiquities, and is placed on view, with other 
gems and with gold and silver ornaments, in the room ad- 
joining the department of Coins. 

The original conception of the Museum as the combina- 
tion of a library with works of classical art and specimens | 
of natural history for a long time almost excluded the im- | 
portant, and, to the general visitor, perhaps more inter- | 
esting branch of Ethnographical and Medieval antiquities, 


main 


cameos 


well, 
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though this was from the beginning partly represented by 

a portion of the Sloane museum. But, though of late 
growth, this department has rapidly developed itself, and 
is destined to form a conspicuous division of the Museum. 
The warlike weapons, the articles of dress and ornament, 
and other objects from the South Sea Islands, now no 
longer to be obtained, which had been derived from Cap- 
tain Cook’s explorations, until recently formed the prin- 
cipal representatives of the ethnographical section. But 
the addition of the prehistoric and general collection of 
Henry Christy, presented by his trustees to the nation in 
1865, not as yet, however, placed in the Museum gal- 
leries, but still preserved in what was the private resi- 
dence of the collector, raises it to a first importance. 

The Medieval section has been greatly assisted by dona- 
tions and bequests of glass, of rare pottery, Oriental arms, 
ete.; of European and Oriental armor ; and the gift of 
Major-General Meyrick, in 1878, of Oriental armor and 
military weapons, with other objects. Specimens of 
Majolica, and antiquities of all descriptions, together with 
an extensive collection of Oriental porcelain, have been 


| from time to time presented by the present keeper of the 


department. Among the principal purchases are those 
at the Bernal sale in 1855, for which a parliamentary 
grant of £4,000 was made ; and in 1856, of the carved 
ivories collected by Mr. W. Maskell. A collection of 
sritish antiquities was commenced in 1851. It comprises 
illustrations of the early history of the British Islands 
through its various phases of early British, Roman and 
Saxon, lately enriched by the donation from Canon Green- 
of his very valuable collection of early British re. 
mains excavated from the barrows of England, and com- 
prising about 200 British urns and a number of relics 
found with them. 

Although the antiquities of India have always been 


| represented in the Museum, the collection was not con- 


siderable ; and this was the less important as the Indian 
Government had a Museum of their own in London. I» 
consequence, however, of the recent transfer from this 
institution to the British Museum of the early Buddhist 
sculptures from Peshawur and the Amaravati Tope, they 


| are now likely to occupy a more prominent position. 


The Natural History collections have also been of late 
growth—though now developed to magnificent propor- 
tions. 

The deplored necessity of separating the Natural His- 
tory collections, in order to make room for expansion of 
the other branches of the Museum, has already so far 


| operated that the three departments of geology, mineral- 


ogy and botany have been withdrawn and are now estab- 
lished in the new building erected in Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington. Difficulties in obtaining fully fur- 
nished cases for exhibiting the specimens have delayed 
the opening to the public of the galleries in which they 
are placed ; but the work of arrangement is being actively 
proceeded with. 

The Zoological collections, constituting a full half of 
what is comprehended under the general term of Natural 
History, still for a time continue to occupy galleries in 
the British Museum. Zoology was to a small extent only 
represented in the Sloane Museum. Colonel George 


| Montagu’s Ornithological collection was added by pur- 


chase in 1816; but it was only in the year 1887, after 
Major-General Hardwicke’s collection of Indian animals 
of all classes (bequeathed in 1835) had been received, that 
a sufficiently large nucleus for a zoological department was 
formed. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings occupies but a 
small space in the Museum building, but its contents 
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should be perhaps more generally attractive than any other 
of the collections. Original drawings of Michael Angelo 
and of Raphael, and of others of the Old Masters, with 
etchings and engravings of the different schools from the 
earliest period to recent times, are not only of the highest 
value for the study of modern art, but are objects of en- 
joyment easily appreciated by all classes. In addition to 
accumulations by purchase, it includes the collections of 
Sir William Hamilton, acquired 1772; of Mr. Townley, 
1805, 1814; of Baron Moll, 1815; of Mr. Payne-Knight, 
1824; of Mr. Sheepshanks, purchased in 1836; of Mr. 
Harding, purchased in 1842 ; of Raphael Morghen’s works, 
purchased in 1843; Sir William Gell’s drawings, be- 
queathed by the Honorable Keppel Craven, 1852; the 
political prints of Mr. Edward Hawkins, formerly Keeper 
of the Antiquities, purchased in 1867; the collection of 
Mr. Felix Slade, bequeathed in 1868 ; and that of Mr. John 
Henderson, bequeathed in 1878. 

The Department has no gallery for the display of its 
contents, but, in order to make them in some degree more 
generally known, a selection, to such an extent as the 
space allows, is exhibited in the King’s Library. 

In addition to the numerous objects belonging to these 
several classes of antiquities and to certain branches of 
natural history, which are displayed in the various gal-, 
leries open to the inspection of visitors, a large number, of 
equal interest, and essential to the illustration of the sub- 
jects they are connected with, are, from want of exhibiting 
space, either placed away in drawers or arranged in avery 
crowded state in the basement. Here are stored rather 
than exhibited very interesting monuments of antiquity, 
Indian sculptures, Mexican antiquities, many Roman se- 
pulchral sculptures, Greek and other inscriptions in large 
numbers, and other precious remains. The removal of the 
Natural History collections now in progess will give the 
opportunity of bringing out the greater part of these an- 
tiquities for public inspection; at present they can 
scarcely be examined by individual students. In these 
obscure vaults are deposited also the first casts taken from 
many of the finest of the Museum sculptures, capable of | 
being made available as models for art-students if placed | 
in suitable galleries. 

Tn concluding this short general view of the gradual for- | 
mation of the different collections, it is essential to remark 
that they are exhibited not as mere objects of curiosity or 
of passing interest, but as means of direct instruction in 
art, archeology, and natural science. It would seem, 
however, that this truth is far from being generally recog- | 
nized. If lessons to students could be given from the | 
visible objects and specimens exhibited in the Museum, it 
cannot be doubted that a more living interest in the sci- 
ences they illustrate would be awakened than can be 
excited by the more usual modes of teaching from the 
boc yk. 

The trustees at the present time are fifty in number. 
Of these, one is nominated by the Sovereign ; twenty-five 
are official, among whom the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons are always included ; nine are ‘ family ” trus- 
tees—the Sloane, Cotton and Harley families being repre- 
sented by two each, and the Townley, Elgin and Knight 
families by one each; whilst the remaining fifteen are 
chosen by the former thirty-five. Of the Townley, 
Elgin and Knight collections we shall speak in due 
course. 

Lord Macaulay was one of the trustees, and was anxious 
to improve the administration, but found it apparently a | 
hopeless task. He writes, in his diary, under date No- 
vember 25th, 1848: ‘After breakfast I went to the 








Museum. I was in the chair. 
way of doing business. 
the worst of boards. 
work a reform here. 

The nomination of the subordinate officers rests with 
the trustees, the candidates being subjected to a test ex- 
amination before the Civil Service Commissioners. There 
are three grades, and in each grade promotion goes by 
seniority ; occasionally an officer is promoted from a 
lower to a higher grade, but only in a case of singular 
merit. 

The following is the arrangement of the collections on 
the various floors: To the right on entering the hall 
printed books and manuscripts. To the /e/, antiquities in 
sculpture. In front, Lycian seulptures and reading-room, 
and beyond, the older portion of the library and catalogu- 
ing rooms, In the basement, to the /e/t, are mosaics, 
tessellated pavements, Roman sculptures, Assyrian bas: 
reliefs, ete. On the upper floor (right), zodlogical speci- 
mens. In the frou, minerals and fossils. On the /e/t, vases, 
terra cottas and small antiquities. On the eft, Mezzanine 
floor, north end, is the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings. 

The magnitude of the Library nfay be gathered from the 
enormous staff required to keep it going. There are four 
keepers, four assistant keepers (one acting as superintend- 
ent of the reading-room), fifty-seven assistants employed 
in cataloguing, ete., and ninety-five attendants, besides a 
large number of binders and dusters. Asum of £13,300 
a year is generally allowed for purchases. At the present 
time the library of printed books is estimated to contain 
1,300,000 volumes ; the library of manuscripts, 50,000, of 
which 8,500 are in Oriental languages ; above 45,000 
charters and rolls ; 7,000 detached seals and casts, and 
more than 100 ancient papyri in Coptic, Greek and Latin 
—the Egyptian being preserved in the department of 
Oriental antiquities, together with the Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature, which is incised on clay and stone 


It was a stupid, useless 
All boards are bad, and this is 
If I live, I will see whether I cannot 


” 


tablets. 


The department of Printed Books, the foundation of 
which was laid in 1757 by about 50,000 volumes belong- 
ing to Sir Hans Sloane’s library, has been enriched during 
the six score years of its existence by numerous gifts and 
purchases, and by the operation of the Copyright Act. 

It is indebted, amongst numerous other benefactors, to 
King George II., for 10,000-volumes, called the ‘Old 


| J pe n a 
| Royal Library,” extending from Henry VII. to George 


II.; to S. da Costa, 180 Hebrew books, obtained for 


| Charles II.; to George III. for tracts relating to, and 
| published during the reign of Charles I. and the ‘‘Com- 


monwealth ” (1640-60), comprising 30,000 articles ; to Dr. 
T. Birch, for works on history and biography; to Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, for a collection of Bibles; to Sir J. 
Banks, for 117 books printed in Iceland, and others on 
theology ; to Sir J. Hawkins, for books on music ; to 
Garrick, for English plays; to Rey. C. M. Cracherode, 
for 4,500 volumes, including many rare and valuable 
editions of classics ; to Sir J. Banks, for 16,000 volum>s, 
chiefly on natural history ; to King George IV., for the 
splendid library formed by George IIT., comprising about 
65,250 volumes and numerous pamphlets, called the 
‘‘ King’s Library’; to the Rt. Hon. T. Grenville, a choice 
library of 20,240 volumes, formed by him at a cost of 
upward of £54,000; to Felix Slade, specimens of rare 
early bindings ; to Her Majesty’s Government, 511 vol- 


| umes of important Chinese works, from J. R. Morrison’s 


library ; to the Secretary of State for India, a large collee- 
tion of the official publications of the various provinces of 


| India; to the Boston Public Library, an extensive series 
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of documents relating to State institutions in Massachu- 
setts; to the United States Government, executive and 
legislative documents, ete. 

The purchases of large collections of printed books have 
not been numerous, the £10,000 annually granted by Par- 
liament for many years past having been chiefly expended 
in filling gaps existing in the library. 
ant of the purchases have been: The library of Baron 
Moll, of Munich; the of Italian, 
French and other works ; a collection of tracts and docu 
pub- 


The more import- 


Ginguené collection 
ments 
lished in Paris 
“during the 
hundred days”; 
modern Greek 
works from 
Lord Guil- 
ford’s library ; 
a remarkable 
series of block- 
and of 
the earliest 
specimens of 
printing, from 
the Weigel li- 
brary; 2,000 
volumes on the 
Reformation, 
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por ks, 


from the 
Schneider li- 
brary; the 


great Chinese 
ency clopedia, 
containing 
treatises rang- 
ing from 1150 


Bc. to 1700 
A. D., in 5,020 
volumes. 


The printed 


books occupy 


the east and 
north wings of 
the building, 
the inner and 


outer portions 
of the reading- 
room, and the 
Grenville- 
rhe 
of 


general 


room. 
catalogue 
the 
library now 
exce “ls 

volumes, 
sides eig 
special cata- . ' _ 


logues. 
The national collection of manuscripts originated with 
the Cotton library, to which three important additions 
were made by way of commencement—the Sloane, the 
Harley and the Old Royal collections. Numerous gifts 
followed, of which may be briefly specified those by the 
Rey. T. Birch, of historical and other MSS.; by Francis 


Egerton, eighth Earl of Bridgewater (1829), of 67 MSS.. 
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graphs, warrants and deeds ; J. Doubleday, 2,433 casts of 
medieval seals; Rev. D. Lysons, materials for ‘‘ Environs 
of London” and ‘ Mag. Britannia”; General T. Hard- 
wicke, correspondence on Natural History; Marquis 
Wellesley (1842), official correspondence and papers of the 
| Marg. W., Goy.-Gen. of India, 1798-1805 ; the Yule Per- 
sian, Arabic and Hindoostani MSS.; Marquis of Westmin- 
ster (1873), early deeds of Reading Abbey. 
The more important of the MSS. acquired by purchase 
‘are: The Lansdowne MSS., bought in 1807 for £4,925 ; 
Hargrave’s law 
library (1813, 
£8,000); Dr. 
Burney’s clas- 
sical MSS. 
(1817, £13,500) ; 
the Arundel 
(Howard) MSS. 
(1831, £3,500, 
in duplicate 
books); Hast- 
ed’s collections 
for Kent; reg- 
isters of the 
Archbishops of 
Canterbury, 
1279-1756; 
Biblical and 
other valuable 
MSS. from the 
Duke of Sus- 
sex’s library, 
etc., etc. 
Papers and 
correspondence 
of Warren 
Hastings, in 
.268 volumes; 
original letters 
of Lord Nel- 
son, 1797-1805 ; 
the Oriental 
collections of 
Sir H. C. Raw- 
linson (Arabic 
and Persian 
chiefly) ; musi- 
cal works of 
G. Jefferies, H. 
Purcell, C.Dib- 
din, Pergolese, 
Zingarelli, Ros- 
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sini, Meyer- 
beer, Merca- 
dante, Bellini 


} | and other com- 
— posers; the 
Oriental collec- 
Secretary to the 


| tion formed by Sir H. M. Elliot, Foreign 
Government of India. 

The other historical deed is a time-worn and highly- 
| valued piece of parchment, bearing the signatures (or 
copy of the signature) of King John and several of the 

Barons—the famous MagnaCharta. This is inclosed within 
a glass frame, and has a fragment of the seal, totally de- 


and 96 charters, with funded and real property for the | faced, depending from it. After the injury sustained by 


augmentation of the collection and payment of a libra- 
rian ; Sir J. Ware, history of Ireland ; Sir J. Banks, Ice- 
landic MSS.; Sir W. Musgrave, general obituary, auto- 


this unfortunate document, when the library in which it 
was formerly kept (the Cottonian) was nearly all destroyed 
by an accidental fire, at Ashburnham House, in 1731, it 
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was carefully extended upon coarse canvas ; but through | five barons who witnessed the King’s act, and is placed 
the effects of time and other circumstances, the ink has | side-by-side with the original. 
become very pale, and the writing is now nearly illegible. | Mr. John Tims, in his “Curiosities of London,” says 
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Many years ago, however, an admirable fac-simile of the | that this copy of Magna Charta is ‘traditionally stated to 
deed, in its original state, was made by permission of the | have been bought for fourpence, by Sir Robert Cotton, of 
trustees ; this is surrounded by the arms of the twenty- | a tailor, who was about to cut up the parchment into 
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measures! But this anecdote, if true, may refer to an- 
other copy of the charter, also preserved at the British 
Museum in a portfolio of royal and ecclesiastical instru- 
ments, marked ‘ Augustus IL., art. 106’; for the original 
charter is believed to have been presented to Sir Robert 
Cotton by Sir Edward Dering, Lieutenant-governor of 
Dover Castle ; and to be that referred to in a letter dated 
as far back as May 10th, 1630, still extant in the Museum 
Library, in a volume of correspondence. But it would 
appear that the original Magna Charta is still a matter of 
dispute.” 

These general outlines of the contents of the depart- 
ments of printed-books and MSS. can only convey a faint 
idea of the treasures of the national library. 
sirous of consulting them must obtain a ticket of admis- 
sion to the Reading-room. 

To obtain a permanent ticket—which is under no cir- 
cunstance transferable, and must be carefully preserved, 
as renewals are not now granted—a written application 
must be made to the principal librarian of the British 
Museum. This letter must be accompanied by another, 
signed by a householder or person of known position. 
Persons under twenty-one years of age are not admissible. 
Readers should be careful to observe all the regulations, 
as, if once excluded, they are scarcely ever readmitted. 

Maps, charts and plans, as well as manuscripts and 
music, are also consulted in the Reading-room ; e.r/ructs 
may be freely made. For permission to copy a whole 


Persons de- 
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manuscript application should be made to the keeper of | 


the department. 
tographs, shields of arms, maps, plans, ete., may be made 
with the sanction of the principal librarian, obtainable 
through the superintendent of the Reading-room ; but 
tracings are not allowed from miniatures or illuminations 
in body-colors. 

The Reading-room and new Libraries were built in 
agreement with a plan submitted by Sir A. Panizzi—in the 
vacant space formed by the inner quadrangle of the Mu- 
seum, thus economizing ground and money, and securing 
the fittest situation, close to the apartments in which the 
books are deposited. The work was completed in three 
years, at a cost of £150,000-—Sidney Smirke being archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Baker & Fielder builders 
Was opened 1857. 

The Reading-room is circular, surmounted by an ele- 
gant dome 140 feet in diameter (only two feet less than 
the Pantheon, and one foot more than St. Peter’s, Rome), 
and 106 feet high. It is constructed chiefly of irén, by 
which much space is saved, with brick arches between the 
main ribs, supported by twenty iron piers. It was fur- 
nished to seat 302 readers ; but in 1878 the attendance 
averaged 392 daily—114,516 in the year. The shelves in 
the Reading-room contain 60,000 volumes ; 20,000 on each 
of the three tiers; with the external shelves there is 
accommodation for 1,500,000 volumes. The number of 
printed books used in 1878 in the Reading-room was 
1,358,273, or about 4,648 for each of the 292 days during 
which the room was open. The several catalogues are 
arranged in the central desks. The ‘‘ Reference Library” 
in the Reading-room may be used without writing tickets, 
but for any other books the catalogues must be consulted 
and tickets made out on the forms placed at the central 
desks, of which the following is a copy : 


and the room 


READERS ARE PARTICULARY REQUIRED 


1. Not to ask for more than one work on the same ticket. 

2. To transcribe from the catalogues all the particulars necessary 
for the identification of the work wanted, 

3. To write in a plain, clear hand, in order to avoid delay and 
mistakes. 


Tracings from books, manuscripts, an- | 











4. To indicate in the proper place on cach ticket the number of tho 
seat occupied, 

5. To bear in mind that no books will be left at the seat indicated on 
the ticket unless the reader who asks for them is there 
to receive them, 

6. When any cause for complaint arises, to apply at once to the 
superintendent of the reading-room. 

7. Before leaving the room, to return each book, or set of books, to 
an attendant at the centre counter, and obtain the corre- 
sponding ticket, the reader being responsible for the books 
so long as the ticket remains uncanceled, 

8. To replace on the shelves of the reading-room, as soon as done 
with, such books of reference as they may have had 
occasion to remove for the purpose of consultation, 

N. B.—Readers are not, under any circumstances, to take a book 

or MS, out of the reading-room. 


Attendants distribute to the readers the books they have 
asked for from the library, but readers are required to 
return them to the central desk when done with. Readers 
would do well to replace immediately after reference the 
books taken from the shelves in the room. Newspapers 
are consulted under the same regulations as ordinary 
printed books. 

It may be as well to add here a list of a few of the 
offenses against the code of rules and regulations for 
which ‘‘readers” have at various times been excluded 
from the reading-room. Writing (or making marks) in 
pencil as well as ink, in Museum books, manuscripts, ete., 
even corrections of the press and the author; damaging 
book-bindings, ete.; tracing and coloring without permis- 
sion ; leaving the library-books on the tables, instead of 
returning them, and obtaining the vouchers or book- 
tickets ; transferring reading-tickets to other persons for 
their use ; taking books out of the reading-room ; annoy- 
ing lady readers ; insulting the officials ; disturbing stu- 
dents ; carrying lighted cigars into the room ; uncleanly 
habits ; conveying away the property of the trustees (for 
which offense, we need scarcely say, a term of imprison- 
ment has followed the exclusion) ; and also for employing 
fictitious names and initials in order to gain admission, or 
for passing under fictitious names and titles after admis- 
sion gained. For this offense a ‘‘ reader” of some stand- 
ing, a foreigner, who had fraudulently assumed a sham 
title of nobility, in 1874, had his reading-ticket stopped. 

To the right of entrance hall is the Grenville Room, in 
which are to be seen a bust of the Right Hon. T. Gren- 
ville, donor of this choice library ; table-cases of block- 
books, precursors of printing ; the ‘“‘ Biblia Pauperum,” 
earliest specimen, once a popular devotional manual ; the 
Ars memorandi, for learning by art the four gospels. 

The MS. Saloon adjoins, and here are works in speci- 
mens of ancient and illuminated manuscripts, autograph 
letters, charters, bindings, and seals. I would advise the 
visitor not to miss any of the following: The Anglo- 
Saxon charters, a.p. 692-1331 ; copy-books of Edward VI., 
the Princess Elizabeth, Charles I.; Lady Jane Gray’s man- 
ual of prayers, used by her on the scaffold ; the Busilikon 
doron ; Scott’s MS. of ‘‘ Kenilworth”; the Shakespeare 
autograph ; plan of battle of Aboukir, by Nelson ; British 
cavalry at Waterloo, mem., by Wellington ; letters of emi- 
nent men, 16th-19th cent.; autographs of sovereigns ; the 
illuminated Oriental manuscripts in central cases; psal- 
ters, breviaries, hymnals, with miniatures and borders ; 
Somme le Roy, 14th cent., highly finished miniatures ; in 
the upright cases, the ‘‘ Codex Alexandrinus,” containing 
Greek text of the holy Scriptures, 5th cent., given to 
Charles I. by Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople ; Books 
of Genesis and Exodus, a.p. 464, earliest dated MS. of 
entire books of scriptures ; Bible revised by Alcuin, by 
command of Charlemagne ; the Pentateuch, written on 
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goat-skins, 4th cent.; the Koran, written in gold, 1305-6 ; 
copy of the Gospels in Latin (Cotton MSS., Tiberius A. IL, 
the only undoubted relic of the ancient regalia of Eng- 
land), sent over to Athelstane by his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Otho, between 936 and 940, given by Athelstane 
to the metropolitan Church of Canterbury, and borrowed 
of Sir Robert Cotton to be used at the coronation of 
Charles I.; the ‘*Book of St. Cuthbert,” or ‘‘ Durham 
Book,” a copy of the Gospels in Latin, written in the 
seventh century by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and 
illuminated by Athelwald, the succeeding bishop; the 
identical copy of Guiar des Moulix’s version of Pierre le 
Mangeur’s Biblical History, which was found in the tent 
of John, King of France, at the battle of Poictiers ; MS. 
of Cicero’s translation of the Astronomical Poem of 
Avatus; the Bedford Missal, executed for the Regent 
Duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V.; Psalter written 
for Henry VL; Le Roman de Row (Harl. MS. 1425) ; 
Henry VIII.’s Psalter, containing portraits of himself and 
Will Somers ; Queen Elizabeth’s prayerbook, written in a 
print hand ; the cover is her own needlework ; Harl. MS. 
supposed to be the best MS. of Chaucer's ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales” ; a volume of Hours, executed cire. 1490, by a 
Flemish artist (Hemmelinck ?), for Philip the Fair, of 
Castile, or for his wife Joanna, mother of the Emperor 
Charles V.; Carte Blanche which Prince Charles (Charles 
II.) sent to Parliament to save his father’s life ; Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letter to the Speaker, describiug the Battle 
of Naseby ; Milton’s assignment of ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ to 
Simmonds the bookseller for £15 ; original MS. of Pope’s 
‘* Homer,” written on the backs of letters; the Magna 
Charta (photographs, as the originals are fading) ; the 
bull of Leo X. conferring on Henry VIII. the title of De- 
fender of the Faith, 1521; Greek and Coptie papyri ; also 
royal, ecclesiastical, monastic and baronial seals. 

Leading out of the MS. Saloon is the King’s Library, 
containing the maguificent collection presented to the 
nation by George IV. Here are exhibited choice speci- 
mens of printing, engravings and drawings, playing-cards, 
and selections of the finest and most interesting medals in 
the Museum, and electrotypes of the choicest ancient 
coins, dating from s.c. 700 to the year 1. The most note- 
worthy are the beautiful specimens of Greek coinage in 
cases three and four; the magnificent medal of Jacoba 
Corregia ; the famous medal of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, struck by Gregory XIIT.; the great medals of 
the Valois kings ; Napoleon’s medal of the ‘‘ Conquest of 
England”; medals by Princess Louise ; portrait medals 
of Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots; medal of Blake’s 
engagement, by Simons ; the Dunbar military medal. 

In the King’s Library are the very fine water-color 
drawings recently bequeathed by Mr. John Henderson ; 
views and studies of Canaletto, T. Girtin, J. R. Cozens, J. 
M. W. Turner, David Cox and W. J. Miller; German 
playing cards, 15th century, presented by General Mey- 
rick ; also early Venetian, Parisian, English and Chinese 
playing-cards ; a remarkable series of portraits illustrative 
of English history and the engraver’s art; works by 
Payne, Glover, Marshall and Cecil. 

William Roger’s contemporary print of Queen Elizabeth 
in her state robes is very remarkable ; the double por- 
trait of Charles and Dofia Maria of Spain ; J. Rutlinger’s 
portrait of Elizabeth (unique) ; the Gunpowder Conspi- 
racy ; James I. and Prince Henry in Parliament, are also 
worthy of serious attention. 

In the table-cases in this library are also the Mazarine 
Bible (Case 3), the earliest complete printed book known, 
beautifully printed, Gutenberg and Fust, Mentz, 1455 ; 
** Reynaert die Vos,” 1479, first edition (Case 5) ; the ear- 





liest productions of the printing-press in Italy, France 
and England (Cases 6-8); first edition of the ‘Divina 
Comedia”; Gasparinus Barzizius, 1470, the first book 
printed in France ; the first printed Psalter, in Latin, on 
vellum—Mentz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1457; the first book 
printed with a date (Case 3) ; ‘‘ Asop’s Fables,” Milan, 
about 1480; the first edition of the first Greek classie 
printed (Case 6); the first edition of Homer, Florence, 
1488 ; Virgil, printed at Venice, by Aldus, 1501; on 
vellum ; the first book printed in Italic types ; it belonged 
to the Gonzaga family, and carries the autographs of the 
two Cardinals, Ippolito and Ercole, as well as that of Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua (Case 10) ; the only frag- 
ment of Tyndale’s first Translation, printed 1525—the 
edition was destroyed ; of Shakespeare, all the four folios, 
and first editions of his 4to plays; his sonnets unique ; 
books printed by Caxton ; ‘‘Recuyell of the historyes of 
Troye,” first book printed in English ; the ‘‘ Book of St. 
Albans,” 1486; the specimens of fine and sumptuous 
printing (Cases 9, 10), Aldine editions of the classics ; 
book illustrations (11) ; books with autographs of dis- 
tinguished persons (12), such as Lord Bacon, M. Angelo, 
Katharine Parr, Sir I. Newton ; indulgence of Leo X., 
sold by Tetzel, against which Luther expostulated, and 
thus brought about the Reformation ; Luther’s appeal ; 
rappointment of Cromwell as Lord Protector (13) ; typo- 
graphical and literary curiosities, Cranmer’s Bible ; first 
collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623 ; ‘“‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” Ist edition; specimens of choice Grolier and 
other bindings (14), and others too numerous to mention. 
I am merely naming those which struck me as being of 
most interest. 

We now turn into the Galleries of Sculpture, entrance 
being on the left of hall. The first gallery contains the 
Anglo-Roman Antiquities and Greco-Roman Sculptures, 
busts of Roman Emperors, especially Cneeus Lentulus, 
from Cyrene; Julius Cesar; the Young Augustus, in 
beautiful condition; Nero; Otho, very rare; Trajan ; 
Hadrian (statue), bust of his wife, Sabina; Antoninus 
Pius; Mareus Aurelius; Faustina, his wife; Lucius 
Verus ; Crispina ; head of a Barbarian (Arminius or Car- 
actacus); also two sarcophagi with reliefs, story of 
Achilles ; labors of Hereules. 

In the first Greeco-Roman Room are Satyr playing with 
the infant Bacchus (Farnese) ; Apollo Citharoedus, statue 
from Cyrene ; Apollo, heroic size (Farnese Palace) ; Venus, 
with vase, copy of Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles; Satyr 
playing on cymbals (Rondinini Faun) ; Canephora (Villa 
Montalto); gigantic vase, with relief; Satyrs making 
wine, very interesting (Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli). 

In the second Greco-Roman Room are the Discobolus, 
athlete throwing discus, after Myron (Tivoli) ; the Town- 
ley Venus, found in the marine baths of the Emperor 
Claudius at Ostia, 1776, a refined statue of the Goddess ; 
Female bust (?Dione), very beautiful; Head of Apollo 
(as leader of the Muses), time of Lysippus, in excellent 
condition, the bold treatment of hair being wonderful ; 
Bearded Male Head looking upward, Macedonian period, 
of masterly execution (Pantanella of Hadrian’s villa) ; 
bust of Youthful Bacchus. 

In the third Greco-Roman Room are Head of Hercules, 
colossal, found at the foot of Mount Vesuvius ; ‘‘ Clytié” 
(so-called), the portrait of a Roman lady of the Augustan 
age, in splendid condition, purchased by Mr. Townley, in 
1772, from Prince Lorenzini ; Heroic bust, very fine, from 
Ostia, restored by Flaxman; Statue of Thalia, Muse of 
Comedy ; Head of a Muse, wreathed with myrtle ; Apoth- 
eosis of Homer (relief from the Colonna Palace) ; Actzeon 
devoured by his hounds (villa of Antoninus Pius); the 
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Farnese Mercury, life-size statue; Venus, torso, called 
the **Richmond Venus”; Aigipan ; Visit of Bacchus to 
Icarus, relief; Satyr, recumbent, holding a winecup ; 
Bacchic Thiasus, relief, from Galbi ; Boys quarreling over 
game at knucklebones, modeled with great vigor, found 
in baths of Titus; Youthful Pan, sculptured by M. C. 
Cerdo; Nymph of Diana, seated, a refined composition 
(Garden of Sallust); Head of the Young Hercules, from 
(rezano; an- 
other from 
the Barberini 
Palace, a very 
tine type. 

In the base- 
ment are tes- 
sellated pave- 
ments from 
Carthage and 
Halicarnassu s 
and = figures 
and reliefs of 
the 
Roman period 


Grreco- 


(provincial 
art). Adjoin- 
iag the Town- 
ley gallery is 
the new room 
of Archaic 
Sculpture. 
Here we will 
find the “ har- 
py tomb,” 
from the Xan- 








lis; seated figures from Sacred Way, Branchidi ; ex- 
amples of early Etruscan sculpture; terra cotta coffin 
from Cervetri, with male and female figure reclining on 
the lid, exceedingly curious ; two large vases from Ialys- 
sos ; the Choiseul Gouffier Apollo. In the ante-room : a 
seated figure of Demeter, and statue of Indian Bacchus. 
Leaving the Lycian Sculptures, we come to the Mauso 
leum Sculptures, adjoining the Archaic room, and stand 
in mute ad 
miration le 
fore the Mau- 


soleum. 
Erected to 
her brother 


and husband, 
Mausolos, 
Prince of 
Caria, by Ar 
temisia, 3B. «. 
352, this maw 
nificent mont 
ment formed 
one of thi 
seven wonders 
of the ancient 
world. It re- 
presented the 
apotheosis of 
the prince; 
Skopas, Leo- 
chares, Bry- 
axis and Tim- 
otheos were 








thian acropo- 


engaged upon 
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We now reach the Elgin Marbles, or Parthenon Sculp- 
tures. The production of the greatest of Greek architects 
(Iktinos), and of sculptors (Phidias), and erected during 
the administration of Pericles in honor of Pallas Athene, 
on the acropolis of Athens. * These remains of the highest 
art of the sculptor were obtained by the Earl of Elgin, 
when ambassador at Constantinople, 1801-3 ; purchased 
from him by the Government for £35,000 in 1816, at a 
total expense of about £74,000. 

The room adjoining is oceupied by the Hellenic 
Marbles, obtained from Greece and its colonies. The 
Frieze of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius near Phigalia, 
Arcadia, erect- 
ed by Iktinos, 
b. c. 450; it 
represents the 
contest of 
Centaurs and 
Lapithe, and 
invasion of 
Greece by the 
Amazons. Re- 
covered by C. 
R. Cockerell, 
and purchased 
in 1815-16 for 
£19,000. In 
this room I 
would draw 
attention to 
the remark- 
able figure of 
an athlete 
(after the Dia- 
dumenos of 
Polykleitos). 
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GALLERY, 


The Assyrian Collections are now arrived at. There can 
be no question that the objects which have been, and are at 
this day being, brought from Assyria and Babylonia, are 
among the most interesting in the British Museum. The 
recent expeditions of George Smith, who gave up his life 
in the work, and of Hormuzd Rassam, of Abyssinian. 
celebrity, the discovery and decipherment by Smith of 
the annals from the libraries of Nineveh and Babylon, 
added to the previous discoveries of Layard, Rawlinson 
and Loftus, have brought to light as complete a history of 
an ancient and cultured people as could be looked for in 
these modern times. Slabs are here sculptured in relief, 
re presenting 
the religion, 
warfare, cus- 
toms (very 
fine series of 
lion - hunts of 
Assurbani- 
habla in base- 
ment), and 
domestic 
habits of the 
Assyrians ; in 
the Nimroud, 
Kouyunjik 
(site of Nine- 
veh), and As- 
syrian 
ment rooms ; 
i colossal lions 
iil : a = yf) 6and human- 
I's ° a headed bulls, 
sculptures, 
inscribed col- 
umns, terra 
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cotta tablets, with the famous cuneiform texts incised, 


bronzes, and ivory carvings, bronze gates of Shalmane- | 
ser II., from Balawat, with military expeditions embossed, | 


descriptive of the burning of a city of Rizua, king of a dis- 


trict near the source of the Tigris, reception of tribute by | 


Shalmaneser II. from Sangara, King of Karchemish, also 
of the capture of the city of Sunguni, of Aramé, King of 
Ararat, and destruction of the cities of Parga, Ada and 
Qargara, in Hamath ; ivories from the Palace of Nineveh, 
cylindrical seals of Dungi, King of Babylonia, n.c. 2000, 
of Sennacherib, s.c. 700, of Nebuchadnezzar, s.c. 600; 
glass bottles, vases, one of Sargon, B.c. 721; bricks with 
royal names impressed, from Tower of Babel, ete. 

Among the cuneiform tablets are Chaldean accounts of 
the creation and fall; address to primitive man ; Chal- 
dean record of the building of the tower of Babel, and 
account of the deluge ; also the Chaldean version of the 
creation of the moon and stars, and narration of the 
events of the first three days of the creation—all of ines- 
timable value as giving earlier traditions than those re- 
corded by Moses. I also noted the tablet of Tiglath- 
Pileser ie recording the conquests of Babylonia, Pales- 
tine, etc., and mentioning, among the tributary kings, 
Merodach-Baladan and Ahaz, King of Judah, n.c. 745-727. 

The visitor should take note, in this department, of the 
sculptured slabs recently obtained from the ancient Kar- 
chemish (Isaiah x. 9), with the ‘‘ graven images,” and pic- 
ture-writing, yet undeciphered, of the Hamathites, the 
destruction of whose cities is represented on the gates of 
Shalmaneser IT., above mentioned. 

A glance up the principal Egyptian gallery is sufficient 
to satisfy us that the ancient Egyptians have been rightly 
described as the ‘‘monumental people of the world.” 
Solid grandeur and simple art are impressed on every one 
of the relics here displayed. The larger antiquities, ob- 
tained on the capitulation of Alexandria, were presented 
by George III.; others were acquired from the Earl of 
Belmore, Belzoni’s and General Vyse’s excavations, Mr. 
Salt, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Duke of Northum- 
berland, and Marquis of Northampton. 
ranged in chronological sequence, the earliest monument 
being at the top of the gallery in the Egyptian vestibule. 

In the vestibule are statues and 
fourth dynasty, under which the great pyramids were 
built, a remote era, earlier than Abraham ; the beauti- 
fully finished tombstones, with sculptured figures of the 
twelfth dynasty, the period of Joseph, and a colossal head 
of Rameses II. (Ibsamboul) over doorway, the latter a 
east. On the staircase are Egyptian illuminated papyri, 
illustrating scenes from the after-life of the dead. 

In the long gallery, north, are, collossal head and arm 
of Thothmes IIT. (red granite, Karnak); statues of Amen- 
ophis TIT. (black granite, Thebes) ; colossal heads and 
obelisk of the same Pharaoh ; two granite lions from 


These are ar- 


tombstones of the 


Mount Barkal ; statues of the cat-headed goddess Sekhet | 


‘Bubastis) ; colossal head of ram (Karnak) ; the famous 
Tablet of Abydos, giving succession of the Pharaohs ; 
also the well-preserved fresco-paintings. 

In the central portion are, colossal busts of the great 
Rameses II. (Sesostris) from Thebes, and of a queen, the 
latter possessing a huge fist. 

In the southern portion are massive sarecophagi of 
Nectanebo I. (n.c. 378-360), of Naskatu, priest of Memphis ; 
of Hapimen, of Queen of Amasis IT. (n.c. 538-527) ; gigan- 
tic scarabeeus, emblem of the Creator; the renowned 
Rosetta-stone, containing an inscription three times re- 
peated—lst, in hireoglyphies ; 2d, in a written character 
ealled Demotic or Enchoreal; and 3d, in the Greek 
language. This celebrated stone furnished the late Dr, 
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| Young with the first clew toward the deciphering of the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. It was found (1799) Iy 
M. Bouchard, a French officer of engineers, in digging the 
| foundation of a house, near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, 
among the remains of an ancient temple, and came into 
the hands of the English by the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria. The stone itself is a piece of black basalt, and con- 
| tains a decree set up in the reign of Ptolemy V. (Epi- 
| phanes), probably about the year B.c. 196. The principal 
historical facts mentioned are the birth of the King, 
B.c. 209; the troubles in Egypt, and the decease of his 
father Philopator ; the attack of Antiochus by sea and 
| land ; the siege of Lycopolis ; the inundation of the Nile, 
B.c. 198 ; the chastisement of the revolters ; the corona- 
tion of the King at Memphis, n.c. 196 ; and the issue of 
the decree itself the following day. The best rendering 
and explanation of the Rosetta-stone is, as our readers 
know, the work of students of an American college. 

At the end of this gallery are the huge Khorsabad 
human-headed bulls; and specimens of the antiquities 
vielded by the Island of Cyprus, mostly statuettes in 
white stone, busts, heads, toys, and miscellaneous ob- 
jects. 

We now become engrossed by the smaller antiquities, 
On the upper floor, reached by the staircase at the end of 
the Egyptian gallery, are arranged the smaller antiquities. 
In the first Egyptian room are the mummies of Egyptians 
and animals, coffins; remains of Egyptian dress, orna- 
ments, and articles of domestic use ; also representations 
of gods and goddesses and sacred animals. 

The well-preserved mummies of Cleopatra, of the Soter 
family ; of Shepshet, s.c. 700; of Harnetatf, high priest 
of Amoun are here ; the coffin of King Menkara, builder of 
the third great pyramid, the oldest coffin with one of the 
earliest Egyptian inscriptions ; the supposed remains of 
the king lie just by. Among the small figures of the 
gods are, Amenra (Jupiter); Osiris (type of Christ - 
judge of the dead) ; Isis and child Horus ; Thoth (Mer- 
eury); Anubis, god of embalming ; and Bes or Typhon 
(devil). In the civil section are the Egyptian pillow, 
chairs, the wig of an Egyptian lady ; ivories, combs, oint- 
ment vases, some for stibiwm for painting the eyes, writing 
utensils, musical instruments, and specimens of the beau- 
tiful Egyptian linen. Amulets, scarabiei, bracelets, pend- 
ants for the neck remarkable for cleanliness of cutting as 
well as for the refined sentiments of many of their inscrip- 
tions. In the next room are further illustrations of the 
sepulchral remains ; also numerous models of mummies, 
| probably used as trade-samples by the embalmers, and at 
the dinner-table of the Egyptians, as a passing hint that 
even at the feast death, everywhere else present to the 
denizen of the Nile valley, should not be forgotten. 
Likewise here we have the Gnostic amulets worn about 
the second century, a.p.; some of the talismanic inscrip- 
tions running: “Give grace to the possessor,” ‘ Sa- 
baoth,” ‘‘One God in salvation,” ‘‘Serapis conquers the 
evil eye.” 

In the second Egyptian room are temporarily placed the 
unique examples of ancient and medieval glass from the 
collections and bequests of the late Mr. Felix Slade (1,750 
specimens) and the temple cabinet. 

Here is a fine glass amulet of Pharaoh Nuantef IV., 
B.C. 2423 ; also small Pheenician vases with metallic hues ; 
a cup with figures in relief from Cyzicus ; Anglo-Saxon 
tumbler and cups; early French goblets of J. and A. 
Boucault, and E. Boselon; German ruby glass ; engraved 
glass from Flanders ; Venetian glass, the early blue cup 
with triumph of Venus ; the elegant specimens of vetro i 
| (rina; mosque lamps. 
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In this room I also noticed the Witt collection of an- 
tiquities used in the bath of the ancients, strigils, oil-vases, 
ete.; specimens of Roman pottery and red ware; and 
vases from tombs in Cyprus. 

The Museum is particularly rich in the fictile vases of 
Etruria, Greece and Italy, chiefly from the Hamilton, 
Townley, Elgin, Payne-Knight, Canino, Pourtalés, and 
Blacas collections. The paintings on these vases are ex- 
tremely edifying, illustrating as they do the art, religion 
and customs of the Greeks, chiefly. They are of various 
sizes and shapes, having distinct names, such as the 
oinoche, aryballos, anphora. The Panathenaic amphors 
(24), oldest specimen; the large krater from Crere; the 
Camirus vase (Surprise of Thetis by Peleus); vase with 
name of Polygnotos ; the Athenian pyxis (158). The cele- 
brated Portland vase, found in tomb of Alex. Severus, 
and of his mother Julia, near Rome (from the Baberini 
palace), can be seen in the Gem-room. 
would be a fatal error. 

In the second vase-room are beautiful groups of small 
terra cotta figures, rhytons, toys, Roman mural paintings 
from Pompeii, ete.; the Flute-player ; also miscellaneous 
objects in glass, bone, ivory, and other materials ; the 
Cnidian imprecations on lead; tickets for the theatre 
(tesserve); weights. They are simply superb. 

From the collections of Payne-Knight, Temple, Felix 
Slade, Woodhouse, Hamilton, Townley, Blacas, Pourtalés, 
Castellani and Pulszky, the Museum has derived most of 
the antiquities in this group. The Etruscan, archaic 
Greek, and later bronzes, chiefly Roman, are seen in the 
wall-cases. 


To miss this vase 


In the table-cases are select specimens of early bronzes 
from a tomb at Polledrara ; archaic Etruscan bronzes in 
case B, incised cist, boxes or caskets used for strigils and 
articles of the toilet. Armor, Etruscan mirrors in case C, 
with classic legends incised. The embossed bronzes in 
case D, especially the group in high relief, combat be- 
tween a Greek warrior and tn Amazon, found near the 
River Siris, South Italy ; Mirror, subject : Menelaus seiz- 
ing Helen at the Trojan palladium—a beautiful and very 
precious work, from Cervetri; and Dikasts’ or jurors’ 
tickets. 

In case E.—Ganymedes, in perfect condition ; Silenus 
cistophorus—a rare work ; Seated philosopher ; Jupiter, 


seated—finely modeled ; Head of Mercury, best period of | 


art ; Jupiter, two figures, very fine works; Apollo (an- 
drogynous), a beautiful bronze; Lamp (head of grey- 
hound), highest art ; Head of Hupnos, god of sleep ; Iconic 
head (? King of Numidia), invaluable as an example of an- 
cient portraiture ; Male head (? Homer), one of the finest 
Iconic bronzes extant ; Venus arranging her tresses, and 
Mercury holding a purse and caduceus—remarkable for 
elaborate finish and delicacy. 

In eases 44-47 are the largest and finest bronzes, such as 
Venus adjusting her sandal ; Bacchus as a boy ; Hercules 
holding the apples of the Hesperides ; Pomona; Busts of 
Claudius and Lucius Verus ; Meleager slaying the Caly- 
donian boar, Also, in cases 56-60, Lamps and Roman 
candelabra. 

In case F.—Locks, keys, fish-hooks, knives, needles, 
ete., establishing the antiquity of many domestic imple- 
nents. 

Case A.—Armlets, brooches, horse-trappings, ete. 

In a separate case is the gem of the collection, a colossal 
head of Artemis, of the best age of Athenian art, and the 
largest known work of the kind. This belonged to a 
statue, of which the hand also remains, It was found in 
Armenia, at a cost of £8,000. 

In the British and Medieval Room are very instructive 
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examples of British antiquities anterior to the Romar 
invasion, Roman remains found in the country, and Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities. The department has recently been en- 
riched by the Meyrick armor, carvings, enamels, ete., and 
by the Henderson metal works, pottery, majolica, and 
glass, exhibited in the new room at the top of the principal 
staircase. 

The ethnographical collectioas and prehistoric remains, 
illustrating the manners and customs of the savage races 
of the earth, will repay examination. 

The gold ornaments and gems in the collection include 
the Payne-Knight, Cracherode, Townley, Hamilton, 
Blacas, Strozzi and Castellani cabinets. There are beau- 
tiful varieties of the gems of Egypt, Etruria, Greece, 
Rome, as well as medieval and modern intaglios and 
“ameos and jewelry; also gold ornaments of the Celtic 
and Roman periods. A bust of Augustus with wgis, the 
young Germanicus, Julius Cresar, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and Arsinoé, Head of Medusa, Hercules, Jupiter Ammon. 
Celtic gold breastplate, said to have been excavated at 
Mold, Flintshire, after an old woman had reported that 
she had seen a British chieftain, in glittering armor, stand- 
ing on the spot. Etruscan jewelry, gold, unsurpassed 
for delicacy and elaboration of simple design. Special 
note should be taken of the fine fibula from Cervetri, the 
necklaces, bracelets, and the bullie worn by the Etruscan 
children. Also of the vase placed here. 

On the upper floor, near the British room, are coins 
and medals. Here are an unrivaled series of the mintages 
of the world, ancient and modern, and examples of Eng- 
lish and foreign medals of great artistic merit, specimens 
of which we have seen in the King’s Library. 

Mr. John Tims, in his ‘ Curiosities,” remarks that 
“the real Queen Anne’s farthing, with the figure of Bri- 
tannia on the reverse, and below it, in the exergue, the 
date, 1714, brings from seven shillings to a guinea ; but at 
Baron Boland’s sale, in 1841, a pattern piece fetched 
£9 9s. The idea that there is but one Queen Anne’s far- 
thing in existence, and that only three were struck, is a 
popular error, several hundreds having been struck. This 
erroneous belief has caused the British Museum authori- 
ties almost as many annoyances as the rarity of a ‘tor- 
toiseshell tomeat.’ ” 

The Greek coins are invaluable as original works of the 
highest art. For the study of this art, of chronology, 
history, mythology, geography and metrology, these 
coins, coupled with the Roman series, are of an import- 
ance which is scarcely yet recognized. This department 
includes, besides, extensive purchases and gifts. The 
Cotton and Sloane collections, the Anglo-Saxon coins of 
S. Tyssen, English coins of E. Roberts, of the Exchequer, 
the Greek coins of Colonel de Bossett and of H. P. Bor- 
rell, with Roman pieces, the Payne-Knight collection, 
Marsden’s Oriental coins, Sir W. Temple’s Greek and 
Roman coins, the Roman coins of Mr. De Salis, the Impe- 
rial Roman gold coins presented by Mr. E. Wigan, in 
1864, and the fine series of Greek and Roman coins pur- 
chased in 1872, from the collection left by him (£10,000), 
the Blacas Roman gold coins, the Woodhouse Greek coins 
and the cabinet of coins and medals belonging to the 
Bank of England, including the Cuff and Haggard medals 
presented in 1877. By the efforts of Mr. Stuart Poole and 
his staff, these various collections—numbering between 
two and three hundred thousand pieces—are admirably 
arranged, in five classes—Greek, Roman, English, Medi- 
eval and Modern and Oriental ; and of the Greek, Roman 
and Oriental classes exhaustive catalogues are being pub- 
lished. 

The Greek series commences with the silver coins of 
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égina, and the Lydian staters in electrum (gold with 
silver alloy), and extends throughout the whole Greek 
period, to the time when the Greek cities enjoyed the 
right of coining under the Roman rule. 

The Roman series begins with the es grave (copper 
1b. in weight), and extends to the fall of the Western 
The Medieval and Modern 


empire. series follows on 


7 . . y | 
from the fall of the Empire in the West, and commence | 
's of | black indri, crowned propitheque, great crested owl. 


with the coinages of the several sovereign prince: 


Europe. The Eng- 


lish series dates 
from the Heptar- 
chy, seventh cen- 
tury. The Oriental 


includes the coins 
of the Pagan and 
Mohammedan 
princes of the East. 

In the Depart- 
ment of Prints and 
Drawings the col- 
lections have been 
enriched with the 
valuable donations 
by Cracherode, 
Yayne-Knight, 
Noll 
kens, Earl of Exe- 
ter, Society of 
Dilettanti, Towne, 
Crowle, W. Smith, 
Hon. BR. K. Craven, 
©. Hall, Mrs. Garle, 
Slade, Anderdon, 
and by the recent 
splendid bequest 
by Henderson, of 
drawings by ‘lur- 
ner, David 
Girtin, Cozens, 
Canaletto 
Miller. 

The prints, draw- 
ings, etc., are ar- 
ranged chronologi- 
cally and according 
to schools. Of the 
Italian school, the 
specimens of the 
best masters are 
very fine. There is 
a valuable series of 


Vawkener, 


Cox, 


and 





the worlds of Zoilogy, Geology, Mineralogy and Botany. 
The collections are arranged in galleries on the first floor, 
reached from the main staircase. In the East Gallery is 
the magnificent collection of birds, birds-of-paradise, Am- 
herst pheasant, and Impeyan pheasant, also the Coot’s 
nest, and nests, ete., of Fowl of Taviuni and great crested 
Grebe ; the shells (finest collection in the world); and 
the Lemurine monkeys in table-cases, the ruffed lemurs, 


The North Gallery 
contains nests of 
birds and insects 
(interesting), gigan- 
tic land tortoises of 
Aldabra and Islands 
of Abingdon and 
Galapagos ; reptiles 
and batrachia, the 
gigantic Anaconda 
boa seizing a wild 
pig; star fishes and 
sea urchins; Brit- 
ish animals, fishes, 
insects, spiders and 
crabs, sponges, ete. 

In the depart- 
ment of Geology 
we have the fossil 
plants, fishes, bird 
remains (large Di- 
nornis), eggs (some 
enormous), 
malian remains, 
fossil reptiles, 
sponges, 
nummulites, 
lilies, 


mam 


corals. 

stone 
worms, in- 
sects, crustace 
shells, elephants 
and mastodons, fos- 
sil female skeleton, 
cave-remains, South 
African reptiles 
(new), and the pyg- 
my elephant of 
Malta. 

In Mineralogy 
the finest and best 
arranged collection 
in Europe, embrac- 
ing every species of 
mineral; with the 





the German school, 
the Diirer and Hol- 
bein being second 
only to the colleec- 
tion of the Arch- 
duke Charles, at Vienna. The Dutch and Flemish schools 
include fine examples of almost every great master ; the 
Rembrandt etchings are the most complete series in 
Europe. Of the French, every leading artist is well repre- 


sented. Of the Spanish, few but very choice prints and 
drawings. Of the English, specimens of every known 
master. The Nielli are exceedingly rare. I would call 


attention to the cast of the famous Maso Finiguerra, Pax ; 
illustration of the invention of engraving. Silver pax 
from Sta. Maria Novella. Hone-stone carving by Diirer, 
* Birth of St. John.” 

In the Natural History Departments are specimens of 
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largest assemblage 
of meteorites (one 
three and a half 
tons, from near Mel- 
bourne) ; aérolites, 
ete.; and in Botany the herbarium has been rearranged, 
and is almost perfect. Interesting exhibited collections 
of fungi, alge, lichens, mosses, ferns, grasses, palms, 
cycads, conifers, parasitical plants, fruits and stems, pro- 
teaces, fossil plants. Sections of wood are exhibited in 
table - cases. The mammoth tree of California; beams 
from palace of Nimroud of the cedar of Lebanon. 

I have now endeavored to tell the story of this modern 
cave of Aladdin and of the jewels I gazed at therein. 
Should this article prove an Open Seasame to even one 
reader of the Porvtar Monyruty, my gazing shall have 
been done to a purpose. 
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THE LOST 
I.—A Re nic 


CHAPTER 


Downy through great gaps in the mountain-walls, tear- 
ing through dark and gloomy cajions, of startling depth 
and unknown length, and then winding, or sometimes 
dying, among arid plains, the branches of the great Rio 
Colorado find their way to the main stream, and to the 
stormy waters of the Gulf of California. 

A glance at a map of New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
more northern Territories, will give some faint idea of 
those unexplored, unsurveyed, yet weird and won erful 
regions. 

Our story, however, though it will bring us among 
them, opens on the balcony of the Occidental Hotel in 
San Francisco, years ago. 

Two young men were conversing in low tones, between 
the puffs of their Havanas. Both were of robust and 
powerful frames ; but while the blue eyes and brown 
curls of the one betokened his Anglo-Saxon lineage, the 
handsome face of the other was of a fairly, Spanish dark- 
ness. 

“Well, Waring,” said the latter, ‘‘ our intimacy began 
romantically enough, and it has ripened apace ; but as 
yet, I believe we have learned very little of each other’s 
history or plans.” 

“The fact is, Leon,” said the blue-eyed man, ‘‘ my 
history is not worth telling, and my plans are vague 
enough. I don’t care to follow the beaten track of other 
explorers, and I have a sort of fever for going into some 
place where I shall be ahead of all other white men.” 

“My notion exactly ; but where is that ?” 

“JT think we know as little of Arizona as of any other 
corner of the earth.” 

Leon gave a slight start, and for a moment did not 
answer. Then, with a keen scrutiny of his comrade’s face, 
he said : 

“You are right, doubtless; but what if I should say 
that I have been there before ?” 

“Tt might interfere with my notion of preceding all 
white men ; but, perhaps, you could act as guide.” 

“Can you keep a secret ?” 

* Like the grave.” 

* Swear to me, then, and I will tell you.” 

Joe Waring was fairly startled by the solemn earnest- 
ness of his strange friend, and even more by the fearfully 
impressive language in which he worded what sounded 
very much like an oath of secrecy ; but he gave all the 
required assurances, and Leon continued : 

“‘Then I will say that I can be your guide in Arizona ; 
and I am not a white man !” 

*“ Not a white man !” exclaimed Waring, as he almost 
sprang from his chair. ‘ You are not an Indian ?” 

**T scarcely know what I am. I was twelve years old 
when the Apaches stole me from the Maricopas, among 
whom I was brought up, and I was a year older when I 
was captured from them by some traders. How I was 
adopted by a miner, who became wealthy, and educated 
me as his own son, would take too long to tell ; but I well 
remember that my grandfather was a sort of a priest 
among the tribe, and that he was as unlike the other 
Indians as I am. Thereby hangs a tale that I will tell 
you, if we are to go to Arizona together.” 

“Go? Why, after what you have already told me, I 
am wild to go. I shall be im a fever until we are fairly on 
our way. My outfit, as you know, is all ready, and yours 
cannot take long to gather. All we need, then, is the 
right men, and then we can run down to Los Angeles. 
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MINE. 
or THE AZTECS. 


** We only want half a dozen men—true grit and veteran 
miners ; and I know how to pick them out better than 
you do. I want some genuine old ‘brethren of the 
mountains,’ whom I can trust.” 

Leon’s black eyes were lightening now with a fire which 
gave almost a sinister cast to his fine countenance ; and 
after a little more conversation the two friends parted, to 
press their preparations for their trip. 


CHAPTER IL. 
FAIRLY STARTED ON A MINE-HUNT. 


A rew weeks before this, as Joe Waring was going home 
to his hotel at a somewhat late hour, long after midnight, 
he had been attracted by a row of some kind, in a side- 
street branching off from the main thoroughfare, in which 
he was walking ; and as he saw one man defending him- 
self against three, his natural chivalry prompted him to 
interfere. His powerful arm was a most timely and ac- 
ceptable succor, and the result was an intimacy of rapid 
growth between him and Ferdinand Leon. Both of them 
were ‘‘foot loose,” with plenty of money, and, with all 
the frankness of youth, they speedily became almost in- 
separable. 

This much is by way of explanation, and we really have 
nothing to do with the dry details of the journey, which 
carried them by way of Los Angeles, on the coast, and 
through the passes of the ‘coast range”; but we will 
join company with them again on the lower waters of 
what is now known as “ Bill Williamson’s Fork,” on the 
east side of the Colorado, and with the perilous and un- 
known wilds of Arizona spreading out before them. 

So far as men, animals and equipment went, their 
‘‘ outfit ” was unexceptionable, and the half-dozen sturdy 
‘‘mountain men” who rode behind them would have de- 
lighted the very heart of Freemont or Kit Carson. 

These latter knew very little, and cared less, as to the 
precise map of the journey for which they were engaged. 
They only knew that they were ‘‘found”’ with all the 
necessaries, well mounted, well paid, and were to have a 
share in the result. As to the danger and difficulty of the 
trip, that was fairly ‘‘nuts and honey” to men of their 
stamp, Comanches and Apaches being expected as a 
matter of course. 

As they rode along Leon entertained his friend with 
numberless wild legends of the region around them ; of 
its history during the Spanish occupation ; of the won- 
derful reports of the early Jesuit missionaries ; and, more 
than all, of the times of the ancient Aztec glory, when it 
was a garden of productiveness, thickly strewn with cities, 
whose ruins even yet remained to witness for the power 
and civilization of the vanished race. 

In those days, so ran the legends, the numberless mines 
of silver and gold, with which all that country abounds, 
had been by no means neglected, but had been kept from 
the vulgar as a sort of sacred thing, specially appertaining 
to the priestly caste ; and as, by one misfortune after an- 
other, the Aztec race was compelled to loosen its hold 
upon its ancient empire, they had concealed, with super- 
stitious devotion, and the cunning of priestly craft, all 
traces of the sources of the wealth which had been the 
foundation of their power. , 

“It is my belief,” said Leon, “that my grandfather 
was one of the last relies of that ancient caste, and the de- 
positary of their secrets, into which, for their preserva- 
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tion, he was trying to initiate me at the time of my capture 
by the Apaches ; and I think I remember quite enough of 
certain wild midnight excursions in his company, to be of 
special service to us on this trip of.ours. The only thing 
that bothers me is, that our men will learn as much as we 
do; and yet we cannot do without them.” 

‘*Swear them,’’ said Waring. 
them will keep a miner’s oath.” 

“No doubt. That is my notion; but it may not be 
necessary. Time enough for all that hereafter.” 

** About how far have we to travel ?” 

‘Three or four days’ journey ought to bring us to a 
good spot for exploration, even if we take it easy.” 

‘* Any Indians ?” 

‘“‘Swarms of them; and I am half surprised that we 
have not yet met any.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth before a half- 
suppressed shout from one of the men, who had ridden 
somewhat in advance, interrupted their conference. They 
were just mounting a slignt acclivity, and a few bounds 
forward brought them to its crest. 

The meaning of the shout was at once apparent. They 
themselves were partially hidden by the tall stems and 
branches of the cactus plants around them, and but for 
the shout they might have concealed themselves, had they 
chosen. The shout, however, low as it was, had attracted 
the attention of a party of about a score of Indians, who 
were lazily plodding along in the hollow beyond, and who 
were clearly bent on learning its meaning. Evidently it 
puzzled them, for they were out of the range of hostile 
war-parties ; and yet it was not an Apache signal, for 
Apaches they were at once pronounced by all the moun- 
tain men. 

‘* Shall we hide, or fight ?” said Waring. 

‘* Neither,” said Leon. ‘‘ We can’t hide, for they know 
that somebody is here ; and, to tell the truth, as they are 
a small party, I don’t mind having a chat with them, if 
only to learn what bands are on the warpath. They are 
not strong enough to pitch into us off-hand ; they will 
talk with us first.” 

The Indians were still sitting in seeming irresolution, 
their mustangs huddled closely together, as they con- 
sulted in rapid gutturals, and Leon rode boldly forward 
toward them. About half-way, he reined in his horse, ex- 
tending his right hand with the palm up, and the well- 
known invitation to a parley was promptly accepted by 
an Apache warrior, who came galloping up to meet him. 

In a few minutes the two ‘‘embassadors ” seemed to 
have arranged some sort of a treaty of peace, and, in 
obedience to their loud summons, both red men and white 
men rode forward to join them. 

The former were, as the mountain men supposed, a 
band of Apaches, but were not at that time attached to any 
one of the main divisions of their tribe. They were on 
an independent hunt for game, scalps, or miscellaneous 
plunder, and a few horns of fire-water obtained from them 
& noisy invitation to accompany them to their camp, 
which, they said, was at no great distance. 

There were reasons both for and against an acceptance ; 
but Leon, who was practically ‘‘ captain,” of that expedi- 
tion, decided to go, and an hour later found our adven- 
turers among the scattered lodges of an Apache camp. 


“TI believe any one of 


CHAPTER III. 
AN APPARITION AND A PURCHASE. 
Tue Plains Indians generally were at that time in the 
midst of one of their occasional spasms of good behavior, 
facetiously termed peaces, with the white men ; and a fow 
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presents of trinkets and fire-water seemed to have put 
that band in avery conciliatory frame of mind, for they 
speedily began preparations for some kind of a feast of 
welcome, making all sorts of protestations of their good- 
will and their joy at so opportunely meeting their ‘ pale- 
face brothers.” 

Ordering their men to keep well together, and have a 
sharp eye on their horses and mules, and, accompanied 
by the chief first spoken of, whose name the latter trans- 
lated as ‘‘ Ragged Hill,” Waring and Leon started on a 
stroll through the little camp, for it was, as yet, scarcely 
midday. All was as familiar to Leon as it was novel and 
interesting to his friend. One lodge was very much like 
another, however, for squaws, papooses, dirt and tethered 
mustangs. 

“‘T can’t make them out,” said Leon, in English ; ‘they 
are not exactly a war-party, and yet I can see that they 
have been on a trail. Most likely down below the Hasa- 
yampa, among the Mojave and Maricopa villages, They 
strike them, whenever they get a chance.” 

‘*Not enough of them to have done much harm,” said 
Waring ; ‘‘ but what sort of a lodge is that ?” 

As he spoke, he pointed to a conical lodge, covered 
with beautifully-tanned antelope skins, and much smaller 
than the rest, which stood somewhat apart, apparently 
guarded by several lounging old harridans of squaws. 

‘*Big medicine, I reckon!” said Leon; and without 
any outward semblance of haste or curiosity, he bent his 
steps in that direction. 

Ragged Hill seemed a trifle uneasy, but made no direct 
opposition ; and the white men paused a few paces distant 
from the door of the lodge, as if interested in the odd 
devices on the antelope-skins. The chief had just begun 
to mumble something in his guttural vernacular, when, 
suddenly, the robe which fell before the entrance was 
thrust aside, and a lithe and graceful figure, in a pictur- 
esque Indian dress, sprang out, and stood for a moment 
like a statue in front of the lodge, casting rapid glances 
in every direction, as if seeking some explanation of the 
varied sounds which had greeted the arrival of our heroes. 

Closely following her, however, was a wrinkled old 
squaw, whose cracked voice rose to an elfish screech, as, 
with tongue and gesture, she seemed to demand an in- 
stant return to the lodge, whether it might be shelter or 
prison. 

The graceful apparition, however, motioned her aside 
with a gesture of haughty disdain, for her eyes had fast- 
ened upon Leon and Waring, who had stepped forward as 
if with one motion. The chief himself had begun to ad- 
dress some orders to the other squaws, but it was too late, 
for Leon had already spoken in Spanish to the stranger, 
and the male and female redskins suspended operations 
for a moment, as if the occurrence was to them an unfore- 
seen puzzle. 

For a moment the lady of the lodge returned no answer. 
Waring had rapidly scanned her from head to foot, and 
could scarcely conceal his astonishment. Indian—at 
least, Apache—she certainly was not ; for though her hair 
was of raven blackness, it was silky, and fell in undulating 
masses to her waist, and her complexion was a clear bru- 
nette, through which the roses in her cheeks blushed with 
a beauty unknown to the coarse-grained squaws of the 
Western plains. And yet he could scarcely say that she 
had the look of a Mexican ; far less, of an American 
woman. He turned an inquiring glance to his friend ; 
but Leon’s face was as pale as ashes, and there was a look 
of intense interest in his glowing black eyes, far different 
from their ordinary dreamy expression. 

When Leon spoke again it was in a tongue Ragged Hill 





“DON’T CRY, JOHNNY!” 
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may have imagined to be English, but which neither he 
nor Waring understood, and, to the further astonishment 
of the latter, after gazing for a moment in Leon’s face, 
with a look like a startled fawn, the stranger turned, and 
disappeared as precipitately as she had come, under the 
drooping curtain of skins. 

** Silence !” muttered Leon, in English. 


“Give no 
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token of curiosity, but move on with me and the chief.”’ | 
Waring obeyed, though his curiosity was intensely ex- | 
cited. He had a gouod deal of confidence in his friend, 
however, and clearly saw the expediency of leaving to him 
the management of any affairs to which their Apache ac- | 
quaintances might be parties. He even forced himself to | 
simulate a degree of interest in various lodges, ponies and | 
implements of Indian warfare, hunting and housekeeping, 





which left his friend a good deal alone in his further coa- 
ferences with Ragged Hill. 

All the conversation between these two was carried on 
in Spanish, even after they were joined by other of the 
Apache warriors, though the latter conversed freely among 
themselves in their own tongue, seeming to have no fear 
whatever that it could be understood by any pale-face 


-SEE PAGE 624, 


listeners. At last, however, as the time for the feast drew 
near, Leon excused himself ceremoniously, on the plea of 
necessary preparation ; and he and his friend were once 
more by themselves. 

‘‘ Well, Leon,” said Waring, ‘“‘now we have got rid of 
old What’s-his-name and the rest, tell me what is up.” 

*‘ There’s a good deal up, and we are fairly in for it.” 

‘**In for what ?” 
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‘** For the wildest kind of an adventure. Whom do you 

think we have found in the fair lady of the medicine 
lodge ?” 

**Couldn’t guess, for my life.” 

*‘Nor I, either, at first; but it flashed on me in a 
moment, when I came to look at her dress. They stole 
her on this trip, just as they stole me; and now they 
scarcely know what to do with her.” 

**Why, what is she ?” 

“One of the old race, just as I am. Some sort of a 
cousin of mine, I suppose, only I told her not to let them 
know it ; for I have not forgotten my mother-tongue yet, 
nor Apache, either.” 

**Can you speak Apache ? 

‘“‘ Not very well, perhaps ; but I can understand it when 
others speak it.” 

** What do you propose to do ?” 

“Do? Why, I have done it already! I have bought 
Ladoga, for that is her name, for you, and a pretty price, 
in horses and things, I have agreed to pay.” 

““Why for me ? I'll back the price, though, and never 
mind the figure.” 

“It seemed better, somehow, and I made a greater 
bargain than I could for myself, you seemed so tremen- 
dously indifferent about the matter.” 

‘“*Tt’s queer enough, on my word ; but it’s all right, now 
you've bought her !” 

“* No, it ain’t.” 

‘“Why not ? Isn’t it a bargain ?” 

**An Indian bargain—with the worst thieves and liars 
above-ground! They don’t intend we shall carry off our 
purchase, you bet !” 

“* How do you know, and how are you going to help it ?” 

*‘Know—help it!” said Leon. ‘*‘Why, I heard them 
talk it over in their own lingo, which they thoughtwe did 
not understand. They mean us to keep our confidence 
in their good faith, so as to be off our guard; and they 
are to be reinforced by to-morrow night, so that they can 
sweep Ladoga and her lodge away from us, as they did 
from her unsuspecting friends, the Maricopas. We will 
block that game, though, or I am mistaken. Did you 
notice what a beauty she was ?” 

“T could paint her picture,” said Waring, ‘“‘and I’m 
in for a rescue at any expense. I don’t eed a mine par- 
ticularly, and such an affair would quite fulfill all my in- 
tentions in coming to Arizona. When is our purchase to 
be delivered ?” ; 

* After the big eat this afternoon, and then we must 
make the tallest kind of tracking right into the wilder- 
ness. I’m glad our horses are in tiptop condition.” 

“Why not go straight back ?” 

** A delay of six hours at the Colorado Crossing, and we 
would have the whole tribe around us. So, now for the 
feast, and then for Ladoga and a night-ride.” 

The quick blood was warming to fever-heat in the 
veins of Joe Waring at the sudden conception of an ad- 
venture so full of all the romance of flight and fight, 
danger and rescued beauty, and, but for a quiet caution 
from his friend, he would have burst out into a hurrah. 

** Hist !” said Leon. ‘Keep up your indifference. We 
are watched at every turn, and they must only suppose 
that you are satisfied with the bargain I have made for 
you. I must go and caution the men about drinking, and 
tell them to keep well together. We mustn’t leave our 
animals unguarded, either, for it would scarcely pay to be 
left on foot out here.” 

So saying, the friends separated, and we will leave them 
for the present to their preparations for the coming 
* grand feed,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHASM BRIDGED. 

So many pens have described the grotesque and often 
disgusting features of an Indian feast, with its coarse and 
swinish gluttony, that we need not linger there, though 
our heroes were compelled to do so for three long hours. 

Meantime, almost unconscious of the yells of the danc- 
ers, or the other sounds of rough merriment which came 
from around the camp-fires, the captive Ladoga sat silently 
in the tent of antelope-skins, seemingly absorbed in con- 
templating the hurried changes in her fate. But three 
days since she had been an object of jealous care and su- 
perstitious veneration to the small but important tribe 
who had been her protectors. Then she had suddenly 
found herself a prisoner to the worst savages on the 
plains—spirited away in the night, lodge and all; and 
now she knew that she had been ransomed ; or, rather, 
purchased, by a pair of utter strangers. She could have 
wept, but that, to her simple and untutored mind, there 
was in it all such a world of food for curiosity and excite- 
ment. 

At least she was able to maintain a degree of haughty 
and unswerving reserve before the wrinkled squaws who 
had announced to her the fulfillment of the promise which 
Leon had made during his brief address of that morning, 
and who now deemed it their privilege to intrude upon 
her privacy from time to time, with rude and garrulous 
prophecies of her probable destiny in the hands of her 
hew owners. 

‘‘Her owners?” Masters of her fate they certainly 
were; but such men! Not at all like the vagabond Mex- 
icans and traders who had been the only so-called ‘‘ white 
men” upon whom she had ever set her eyes before. 
These two, in the glory of their young manhood, 
seemed to belong to another order of beings—as, indeed, 
they did. And the one who had spoken to her, she 
thought, who could he be ?—for he seemed familiar with 
the sacred tongue, which no white man could ever have 
heard. Even the blue eyes and clustering, brown curls 
of Joe Waring only added to the air at once of mystery 
and distinction which seemed to invest the two handsome 
young strangers. At all events, it was decidedly pleasant 
to think of leaving the camp of the hideous and hated 
Apaches in such company, and she waited, with more 
than a little concealed impatience, the hour of her trans- 
fer. She had little enough of baggage to prepare, and 
her simple ideas found nothing to regret in such a cir- 
cumstance. It is only a high state of ‘ civilization ” that 
calls for ‘‘ Saratoga trunks.” 

At last the feast was over, and Leon took advantage of 
the full-fed good-nature of Ragged Hill and his followers 
to make a prompt tender of the blankets, trinkets, ammu- 
nition, firewater and four-footed ‘‘ considerations” for the 
transfer of the captive. The Indians, to all appearances, 
seemed entirely satisfied with their bargain, and the 
medicine lodge was “‘ struck ” for removal without further 
comment from them. They exchanged a few keen glances 
among themselves when Leon ordered his men to prepare 
the train for removal, but accepted his explanation that 
he had chosen a good camp of his own at a short distance, 
as they had no doubt of their ability to watch his every 
movement. Ladoga herself, with her small quantum of 
baggage, was mounted on one of the handsomest of the 
spare mules, and Joe Waring devoted himself to her ser- 
vice for the present, as Leon, in his capacity of captain, 
was busy with other affairs. 

He now had an excellent opportunity for a closer ob- 
servation of his new purchase, and most satisfactory were 
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the results of his inspection ; for Ladoga was singularly 
beautiful, with a grace and dignity of manner rare, if not 
unknown, among the down-trodden females of the ordi- 
nary run of ‘‘ aborigines.” She seemed more than a little 
reserved, though she evidently understood his Spanish 
very well, and answered his questions and remarks for the 
most part in monosyllables. He made up his mind that 
she was under eighteen years of age, though her form was 
full and rounded, and there was a degree of intelligence 
in her large, dark eyes, which betokened a mind of more 
than usual activity. He determined that, come what 
might, such a being as that should never be again sur- 
rendered to the tender mercies of the Apaches. The 
latter, when their white acquaintances bade farewell to 
their camp, seemed disposed to accompany them, and did 
so for some distance, performing uncouth feats of horse- 
manship, and rending the air with discordant yells as they 
rode round and round the little cavalcade. 

All this, however, was in honor of their guests, and was 
not continued long, as their gorge of deermeat, and their 
sundry potations, had scarcely tended to prepare them 
for a long ride. 

Leon did not doubt that his place of encampment 
would be noted, but had little fear of an immediate attack, 
and he now returned to the side of Ladoga, and, half to 
Joe Waring’s disgust, monopolized her in a prolonged 
conversation as they rode along. 

At first Waring could see clearly enough that his friend 
was refreshing his knowledge of the region through which 
they were passing, and with whose leading features the 
‘‘Lady of the Lodge” was, no doubt, familiar. Many 
of Leon’s queries, too, were made in Spanish, but before 
long the two relapsed altogether into that strange but not 
unmusical tongue which formed the bond of mutual con- 
fidence and understanding between the interesting relics 
of the ancient race. 

Waring could scarcely suppress a twinge of jealousy, 
and he certainly did wish that he understood Aztec, for 
the faces of the mysterious pair underwent countless and 
rapid changes of expression during their discourse. At 
last he interrupted them. 

‘*Do you know where you are going, Leon ?” 

‘Pretty nearly, thanks to my own good memory and 
Ladoga’s assistance. I am going to show these Apaches 
something new in the line of getting off safe. When they 
saw me take this direction, they thought we were running 
our noses straight into the worst kind of a trap.” 

** How is that ?” 

‘““Why, a couple of miles further on is the deepest 
kind of a chasm, such as are common in this region, 
utterly impassable for over thirty miles up and down. It 
is in the form of a half-moon, and they reckon on its 
bothering us until the rest of their band comes up, and 
then they will have us at their mercy.” 

* But will they ?” 

** Not much, this time. I'll show you.” 

Waring was contented to wait for developments, and 
before sunset they halted near the brink of one of those 
strange freaks of nature so common there and in Mexico, 
but almost unknown elsewhere. The ravine, or chasm, 
was wider above and below them, but at that point it was 
less than twenty feet from edge to edge of the sharply- 
defined rocks on either side, while the precipice, shelving 
or perpendicular, descended into a yawning gulf, full two 
hundred feet in depth. 

“That’s a sticker,” said Waring; ‘how will we ever 
get our horses over ?” 

‘<Tt’'ll be a sticker to the Apaches, but scarcely to us,” 
said Leon, 
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‘* How so ?” asked his friend. 

‘“‘How so? With eight men, all handy at a job, plenty 
of tools in the outfit, and no end of the best timber, with 
horses to haul, I’d agree to bridge a wider chasm than 
that inan hour. There’s no great hurry, either, for they’ll 
let us alone to-night.” 

The thing certainly did put on a different look, and as 
for the mountain men, it was quite an old story to them. 
So, while part of them busied themselves about a camp 
and ‘‘ corral,” so stationed as to cover the proposed bridge 
from observation, the rest were leisurely preparing a set 
of timbers and crosspieces. Two stout young pines, 
about eight inches in diameter, other sections of pine, 
about eight feet long, split in halves, and pinned to the 
long pieces, a ‘‘ tackle and fall” rigged to a tree, with a 
couple of mules to pull, and the thing was done. An 
army could have crossed on that same bridge. 

A keen lookout for Indian scouts had been kept up 
while the work was going on, and the rock was carefully 
cleared of any traces which might have betrayed them 
afterward. 

Shortly after dark the animals were blindfolded, to pre- 
vent fright, and led over one by one; the camp-fires were 
replenished, that the Apaches might imagine them still 
there ; and then the adventurers pried the further end of 
the bridge loose from the rock, and as it tumbled heavily 
into the abyss, Leon said: 

‘What do you think now about the Apaches following 
our trail ?” 

‘“Not to-night they won’t,” said Waring ; ‘‘ and it will 
take them some time to catch up with us if they go 
around. I reckon we are safe now.” 

‘From that band, but we are likely to meet more of 
them. Every step is a new danger now,” said Leon. 

‘* Where are we going ?” asked Waring. 

‘*Only two days from now, and then our trip will be 
up, and we can go home, successful or not.” 

‘It’s a good success thus far, anyhow,” said Waring, as 
he cast a side-glance at Ladoga. 

That young lady had seemed to take a deep interest in 
the bridge, and openly expressed her satisfaction when 
she saw what a barrier the ingenuity of her white friends 
had placed between her and her probable pursuers, for 
she fully understood the reason of so much haste and pre- 
caution. Ces 

CHAPTER. V. 
THE MODE OF AZTEC MINING. 

Wet. pleased with their mancuvres, the whole party 
pressed forward, the confident manner with which Leon 
led the way impressing not only Waring but the moun- 
tain men with a strong conviction that ht knew very well 
what he was about, and where he was going. So he did, 
in a measure ; but Ladoga rode close beside him, and the 
mysterious pair conversed constantly, in low tones, in that 
strange but musical tongue which few, if any besides 
themselves, could comprehend. 

As for Waring, he was possessed with a deep and almost 
romantic feeling of interest in his fair ‘‘ property,” and 
would have been far better satisfied if his friend had not 
monopolized her so completely. He had his revenge, 
however, when, as the gray in the east betokened the ap- 
proach of morning, they went into camp in the shade of a 
grove of giant pines, for, from that time forward, Leon 
seemed possessed by a spirit of silence, though evidently 
under strong excitement, and Ladoga was turned over 
entirely to the attention of her blue-eyed guardian. 

She seemed not in the least fatigued, and abruptly 
negatived every idea of sleeping. Nor was it difficult to 
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imagine a part, at least, of her cunversation with Leon, 
for she was full of naive and innocent questions about that 
unknown world of civilization from which Waring and his 
friend had come, and of which her own ideas were vague 
enough. Here Waring was in his element, and exhausted 
not only Spanish, but the language of signs as well, in 
endeavoring to give his beautiful friend all the informa- 
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tion in his power, al! the while 
strange imaginings 


filling his brain with 
as strange, perhaps, as her own—of 
what a life might be in reserve for this beautiful relic of a 
lost race. 

And she certainly was beautiful 
see but feel 
of jealousy as he caught her dark eyes wandering to the 
now somewhat gloomy face of Leon. 

After breakfast, and a few hours spent in resting and 


that he could not only 
, and more than once he experienced a twinge 
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feeding the animals, they again pressed forward, with no 
special fear of pursuit, but with a sharp lookout in front 
and rear for wandering parties of enemies. 

All that day, however, passed without interruption, 
except a trifle of temporary excitement in killing a couple 
of deer ; and when they went into camp at night, Ladoga’s 
own lodge of antelope-skins was pitched for her. 











UNSUSPECTING OF ANY ATTEMPT AT RESISTANCE, A BROADSIDE 
—SEE PAGE 623, 


The next day’s march was also pressed forward with ail 
possible expedition, and while it carried them over a not 
very rough country, and through frequent belts of forest, 
they were never out of sight of rugged-looking mountains 
in the distance. 

Leon’s reticence seemed to increase rather than dimin- 
ish, and when, as the sun was going down, he at last 
shouted for a halt, and rode forward, accompanied only 
by Waring and Ladoga, he seemed another man from the 
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gay lounger on the balcony of the Occidental. Waring 
rode with him in silence, but a few moments brought 
them to the brow of a wooded cliff, from whose edge the 
horses started back in fear and trembling. 

Sheer down before them, full three hundred feet, 
yawned a chasm, at the bottom of which raved and 
brawled a torrent, whose noise barely reached them 
where they stood. They had dismounted, and Waring 
noted, as he peered over the perilous edge, that the chasm 
varied greatly in 
width, the side 
walls seeming 
almost to touch 
cach other in 
places, and that 
to the northeast- 
erly, or up the 
stream, the land 
rose in high 
hills, which 
must vastly in- 
crease its aw- 
ful depth and 
grandeur. 

‘*Where are 
we, and what is 
this?” asked 
Waring. 

‘*We are not 
many miles from 
the cafon of the 
Dark-S pirit,” 
said Leon, in 
low tones ; ‘‘and 
we are at the 
end of our jour- 
ney.” 

‘“*How so ?” 
asked Waring. 

‘*Here is our 
mine,” said 
Leon. 

“T must say 
that I don’t see 
any signs of a 
mine here- 
abouts.” 

“Why, any 
miner knows 
that his most 
important works 
are a deep shaft 
and a good 
drain, and that’s 
half the expense 
of mining. Now, 
the old-time 
men were keener 
than we moderns, and in cafions like these they took what 
Nature had prepared for them. At the surface of that 
water they struck their veins, hundreds, if not thousands, 
of feet lower than they could in yonder hills and mount- 
ains, while the river itsclf is the best drain in the world.” 

““T gee,” said Waring, ‘‘ that’s the plainest kind of 
common sense; but how did they ever get to their 
mine ?” 

“ That I will show you in the morning, and we will talk 
it over at the camp to-night. I think I can show you 
something that you never saw before.” 
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By this time the whole thing, so simple, so truly scien- 
tific, and yet so unexpected, began fully to dawn upon 
the mind of Waring, and he went back to the camp as ex- 
cited and as silent as Leon himself, for he thought he saw 

| before him a partial revolution in American mining enter- 
| prise, whatever might be the fate of their own adventure. 

As for Ladoga, she seemed more than a little bewil- 

dered at first ; but if Waring understood the meaning of 
| her deep-drawn sigh, as she turned away from the brink 
of the chasm, 
she had resigned 
herself to the 
guidance of her 
fate and her new 
friends. 

They kindled 


few fires that 
night, but the 
trio of ‘‘lead- 
ers” sat in 
council and 
converse long 
after the hardy 
mountain men 
had sunk into 


the deep and 
healthful slum- 
ber of the weary. 


Cuaprer VI. 
THE IDOL OF THE 
MINE, 


Wir the ear- 
liest dawn of day 
the camp was 
astir, the men 
being full of 
curiosity over 
the novel expio- 
ration of which 
Leon had given 
them some hints 
during the pre- 
vious evening. 
His first step 
was to order the 
construction of 
several strong 
rope-ladders, 
hide lariats 
forming the 
f‘ropes,” and 
two or three 
light structures 
of wood, which 
were either lad- 
ders or bridges, 
as one might 
choose to call them. The packages of tools and mining 
supplies were then opened and repacked in smaller par- 
cels, and at last Leon announced that all was ready, and 
leaving but one man as a guard at the camp, the re- 
mainder took up their designated burdens and started. 

Ladoga herself led the way, following the course of the 
caiion until they came to the edge of a broad fissure which 
branched off from the main chasm. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Leon proceeded to fasten one end of a rope- 
ladder to the end of a young tree near the brink, and 
threw the other over. It hung close to the face of the 
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cliff, the lower end resting on a projecting ledge about 
twenty feet below. It was now a game of ‘follow my 
leader,”” and in a few moments the whole party were 
huddled on the ledge. The only part of their lading 
which seemed likely to trouble them was the wooden 
frame before spoken of, for, when Leon turned around the 
sharp corner of the ledge, toward the main chasm, they 
saw before them a steep and ragged path, partly natural, 
and partly, to all appearances, cut out of the solid rock. 
Here and there was a semblance of rude stairs, but all 
were moss-grown and slippery, and it was evident that 
only the very strongest nerves and the coolest head had any 
special business to attempt a descent along that narrow 
and dangerous path incumbered with anything like a 
burden. All that party, however, were of the requisite 
steadiness, and they kept on their perilous way without 
hesitation. 

The descent was, for the most part, gradual, though, 
here and there, a sharp turn in the rock necessitated the 
utmost caution, especially to the two men who were carry- 
ing the wooden frame. The chasm at last seemed to 
narrow rapidly, until, at a depth of somewhat more than 
a hundred and fifty feet from the upper surface, a pro- 
jecting crag on the opposite side reduced the width to 
about twenty feet. Here Leon again paused, and,held a 
brief conference with Ladoga. Her gestures were a clear 
enough explanation, and in a few moments the wooden 
frame was firmly fixed against the rock, and was gently 
lowered until it rested on the opposite side. It seemed a 
fearful sort of bridge to cross on, but Ladoga tripped 
lightly over it, and fixed it more firmly in its resting- 
place. The rest followed, not without some stopping and 
crawling, and then they could see at once that the worst 
of this adventure was over. No time was lost, however, 
and a few minutes more found them all, breathless and 
panting, on a broad platform of rock near the edge of the 
water. The latter, which Leon explained to be a con- 
fluent of ‘* Bill Williams’s Fork,” was narrow, indeed, but 
fearfully rapid, and evidently quite deep, hurling its 
mass of black and gleaming waters downward at a rate 
which plainly showed the impossibility of any access from 
below. Here and there, on the jagged rocks at the side, 
huge masses of driftwood indicated that at some seasons 
the torrent reached a much higher level. 


Neither Leon nor Ladoga manifested any more hesita- 


tion here, however, than at any previous stage of their 
progress, but confidently thrust aside a mass of hanging 
vines and bushes that hung against the face of the rock, 
disclosing an opening about three feet wide and six in 
height, in which, with their wondering followers, they 
disappeared. At a few paces, however, Leon paused, 
opened his package, and produced a miner’s reflecting- 
lamp, which, when lighted, threw a strong and steady 
glare before them. There was now nothing in the nature 
of the passage at all more singular than in thousands of 
others, cut in other rocks for similar purposes ; but who 
would have thought the old Aztec priests so cunning in 
their mining ! 

The trend was slightly upward, and the rock was of a 
soft and shaly texture, dripping with moisture and cov- 
ered with fungi. There could be no danger of foul air in 
such an ‘‘adit,” and they moved forward without fear 
until the passage suddenly opened into a chamber of large 
size, from whose glittering sides the white quartz here 
and there reflected the radiance of the lamp. In one 
corner was a rude sort of table of stone, which might have 
served as an altar in days gone by, and which Waring 
would probably have passed without notice, but Leon 
sprang toward it with a loud exclamation. The direct 





| blaze of the lamp—which was slung upon his breast—re- 
vealed a strange, misshapen mass of some dingy sub- 
stance, standing on the table close against the wall of 
rock. It was about two feet high, and to a closer scru- 
tiny it assumed a rude and distant resemblance to a man 
in a sitting posture. Waring in vain attempted to move 
it, a vague idea beginning to dawn upon him that it was 
the work of men’s hands, and that it had a singular metal- 
lic feeling. Leon, without a word, rapidly passed a file 
over one corner of it for a moment, and then bade him 
look again. 

There was no mistaking that deep and magical yellow— 
the little idol, if idol it was, was of solid gold. The 
mountain men burst out in a perfect yell of delight, for 
the whole mystery of the expedition was solved as by a 
flash of lightning. There was little need of any further 
exploration or explanation, but Leon called his friend’s at- 
tention to the continuation of the passage through the 
rock, as well as to the peculiar character of the ore, with 
fragments of which the floor was thickly strewn. It was 
& species of semi-decomposed and very porous quartz, 
and though no gold was apparent to the naked eye, 
Waring was astonished with the information that it ex- 
ceeded in riches the wildest and most extravagant yarns of 
the miners. 

‘*Something like it is sometimes found in thin veins 
near the surface, but here the quantity is almost bound- 
less, and it is the easiest rock for grinding and smelting in 
the world. We can gather driftwood enough in the cafion 
to reduce tons and tons of it, and every ton is a fortune. 
Judging from the dip of the rock, these veins here come 
out on the other side of the mountain, twenty miles away, 
and thousands of feet above this. We are at the bottom 
of the formation, or near it. So much for the wisdom of 
the old priests.” 

“Did they always climb down this way ?” asked 
Waring. 

“Oh, no; that passage leads to the daylight, but we 
could never have found the entrance. Besides, this is 
safer for us.” 

** How are we ever to move the idol ?” 

“Cut him up, run him into bars, and remove him 
piecemeal.” 

3ut suppose the Apaches find our camp ?” 

“That is our danger, and we must make this trip a 

Let us go back, now. We have done enough 


” 





| brief one. 
| for one morning. 
The excitement sustained them in their climb to the 
surface, but the reaction came then, and they threw them- 
selves on the grass in utter exhaustion. Nevertheless, 
Leon insisted on spending the remainder of the day in 
conveying the rest of their tools and material to tho 
mouth of the mine, to be safe from Indian assaults, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ATTACK IN THE NIGHT, 

As THEy fay around the campfire that night, after ex- 
tracting a tremendous oath of secrecy and fidelity from 
the miners, Leon unfolded as much as was necessary, not 
only of the history of the mine, but of his own plans and 
intentions, but we have no room for them in this story. 
As for Waring, he was hourly becoming more and more in- 
fatuated with the melancholy beauty of Ladoga, and the 
wonder and mystery which surrounded her. 

Fatigued with the severe and protracted exertions of 
the day, it was not long before one after another dropped 
off into heavy slumber, and at last even the veteran moun- 
| taineer who was on guard dozed stupidly at his post, 
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Well was it for Waring that his own tumultuous 
thoughts would not allow his fevered brain to sink into 
unconsciousness, and that, after vainly tossing to and fro 
for hours, he quietly slipped out of his heavy serape, and 
silently walked out for a breath of the cool night-air. 

He paused a moment by the tent of Ladoga, and was 
dreamily indulging in thoughts of the fair occupant, when 
his attention was arrested by what seemed dim and misty 
figures stealing around the camp in the darkness, at no 
great distance. 

At first, a half-superstitious feeling came over him, as if 
he was beset by the ghosts of the departed workers in the 
ancient mine. The next, with a quick sense of coming 
peril, he was about to sound the alarm, and rush to arouse 
his comrades, when the air was rent by hideous yells on 
every side, and a hundred dark figures came bounding for- 
ward, sounding the appalling war-whoop of the dreaded 
Apaches. His next impulse was for Ladoga, but as he 
sprang to the door of her lodge, she came bounding forth, 
comprehending the situation at a glance. 

Leon and his men were on their feet in an instant, and 
shouts and ringing rifle-shots answered the yells of the 
savages, for such veterans were scarcely to be taken ut- 
terly by surprise. Still, they were fearfully outnumbered 
and overmatched, and Waring saw, even while he em- 
ployed his own weapons with the deadly courage of 
despair, that such a struggle could have but one termina- 
tion. 

Ladoga had not uttered a word, but a thrill of admiratin 
went to Waring’s heart when he found the brave girl 
standing undauntedly by his side, plying with rapid dex- 
terity the light bow which she always carried. 

**Could there be xo escape—if not for the rest of them, 
for her ?” 

Just then he heard the voice of Leon ringing out 
clearly through the darkness and the tumult : 

‘“‘The mine! the mine! Take Ladoga to the mine !” 

Ladoga heard it, too, and—for they were nearer the 
chasm than the rest—they sprang forward into the 
bushes. 

Their way was intercepted by no less than three of the 
yelling redskins, One of these fell at the first clang of 
Waring’s revolver, a shot that came at random from be- 
hind them rid them of another, and the third grappled the 
young adventurer in a grip of death. 

The white man was far the more powerful of the two ; 
but no time was lost in wrestling, for Waring heard the 
twang of Ladoga’s bow behind him, and as the grasp of the 
savage suddenly relaxed, she bounded past him, while he 
slung his late enemy from him, transfixed with an arrow, 
and followed her. 

They paused as they reached the edge of the caiion. 
The sound of firing was growing fainter, though the war- 
whoops continued. 

Ladoga held up her hand for silence, and listened breath- 
lessly. One shot—two—three—at intervals of some seconds 
—thena silence, and then arose a prolonged yell, which 
could have but one signification—the Apaches were victo- 
rious ! 

Ladoga covered her face with her hands for a moment, 
and, with all his courage, Waring was fairly overwhelmed 
by the sudden and crushing nature of his calamity. 

The war-whoops again arose, however, and were clearly 
approaching them. In a moment more the nearest bushes 
were thrust aside, and one of the miners quickly staggered 
forward. 

‘Help me—quick ! Run—they are coming!” 

‘“Where are the rest ?”” gasped Waring. 

“Dead—all dead! Quick ! here they come !” 


As he spoke, he fell forward, for he was evidently badly 
wounded, and Waring well knew that he could never 
carry the weight of a man down the rocky path. Ladoga 
was already at the foot of the ladder, and as Waring sprang 
after her, the Apaches came yelling and bounding through 
the bushes. 

It was no time for anything but self-preservation, and he 
cut the rope-ladder behind him as high as he could reach, 
before he followed his fair companion in misfortune. 

Thoughts come quickly at such times, and he had 
already abandoned all hope that any white men were left 
alive in the camp. 

In that dim light the Indians peered over the edge of the 
cliff in vain, after the scalped corpse of the unfortunate 
miner had been cast into the abyss ; but some of the more 
daring were already exploring the rope-ladder. Their 
hesitation saved the fugitives, who pressed with reckless 
haste their fearful way in the darkness down the narrow 
and slippery path. 

It was but a few minutes, yet it seemed an age, before 
they reached the bridge. When they had crossed it, 
Ladoga was about to cast it loose, but Waring prevented 
her. 

** How shall we get back again ?” 

**Apaches will follow. Ladoga will show the way.” 

. It was the first time she had spoken, and Waring at once 
saw the wisdom of obeying her. The bridge fell without 
noise into the stream below, and the forlorn pair continued 
their flight. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BEAUTIFUL PILOT. 

Lapoaga led the way at once into the inner chamber, 
and a fire of sticks was speedily blazing on the altar, suffi- 
cient to light up the room with a smoky glare. 

Waring stood, and gazed for a moment in the beautiful 
face which was turned toward his own, and then held out 
his hand. 

** Ladoga, I will stand by you.” 

‘* Ah, senor, this is dreadful !” 

‘*You must be our guide, however. 
do now ?” 

“Tt is drawing toward morning. Come, follow me !’’ 

So saying, Ladoga caught up a burning brand, and en- 


And what shall we 





tered the narrow passage leading upward. It was quite 
| steep, and led in an almost straight line, with here and 
there a chamber like the one they had left. 

Not many minutes brought them into a sort of grotto, 
| and here Ladoga signified that they must wait. While the 
| time crept slowly by, Waring made the best of it in con- 
| versing with his companion as to their future course, She 
explained to him, that from where they were, they could 
take a survey of a part, at least, of the outside world, and 
at last faint gleams of light, for their torch had long since 
gone out, began to find their way in through what seemed 
to be the chinks in the rock. As they grew brighter, 
Waring peered through one of them, and found that the 
pile of broken rocks before him filled up a sort of rude en- 
trance, opening, so to speak, in a hillside, looking down 
upon a broad plain bounded by low hills. 

The sun was just rising, and he strained his vision 
eagerly in every direction. Ladoga was doing the same 
beside him, and in a moment she gave a low exclamation. 
The reason appeared at the sama moment to her com 
panion, in the rising smoke from numerous camp-fires at 
about half a mile distant. 

‘‘ Apaches !” said Ladoga. ‘We cannot get this way.” 

‘‘ How, then ?” asked Waring. 

**Come—Ladoga will show.” 
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Carefully, through the dark passage, they found their 
‘way again to the brink of the water. 

“There,” said Ladoga, ‘‘ we must float down. 

All was still a mystery to Waring, but his friend pro- 
ceeded to open the packages, and selected a couple of 
large buffalo-robes. After cutting holes at short intervals 
in the edge of one of the robes, she passed a long hide 
lariat through them, and when this was drawn up a little, 
and fastened, the whole assumed the shape of a bowl, 
with the skin out. When this was thoroughly 
greased, it was evident that a water-tight boat had been 


side 


constructed. 


Waring had heard of such things before, but hesitated 
Not | 


about trusting such a cockleshell to such a torrent. 
so Ladoga, however, for when a second boat had been pre- 
pared, she gravely fastened them together, selected two 





DENIS PAPIN 
By Henry C, Ewart, 


A stupy of the story of human progress, and of the mel- 
ancholy way in which mankind have treated the men 
whose discoveries and inventions have led that progress, 
suggests no more natural and just reflection than that of 
Bildad: ‘“*We are but of yesterday, and know nothing.” 

| The story of Denis Papin will well point this inspired re- 
| flection ; and may help to a lowlier thought of self in this 
self-sufficient, conceited age. 

Whatever may be the claims of John Fitch, Robert 
Fulton and others to the credit of having first made steam 
a practical power in navigation, it is certain that the first 
actual steamboat sailed down the River Fulda in the year 
1707, bringing its voyage to a disastrous end at the junc- 
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PAPIN’S STEAMBOAT DESTROYED BY A MOB, 


long poles from among 
all was ready. 

**You can never manage them in that current,” said 
Waring. 

**Ladoga has done it before,” 
one boat—load the other. Safe enough.” 

It was no time to think of loading themselves, even with 
gold. Only such necessaries as arms and provisions were 
put in for cargo, and then the two fugitives entered their 
frail craft, and cut loose from the rock. 

They were whirled away with frightful velocity, and 
had all they could do to keep themselves in the centre of 
the stream, and to be upset was certain death. 
no intention, however, of trying a land-passage before 
they reached the Colorado, and long before they floated 
out of that river, Joe Waring had made up his mind to 
paddle for the remainder of his life in company with his 
beautiful pilot, whether or not he ever again came in 
search of the lost mine or the golden idol. 


the driftwood, and signified that 


she said. ‘*You and Tin 


They had | 


| tion of that river with the Weser. This wreck was the 

work neither of storm nor eddy, nor of any hostile forces 

of nature. It was wrought by forces springing from the 

evil in human nature itself, far more inimical to the pro- 
| gress of humanity than any adverse influences which 
| weaklings bewail in the external world. This first steam- 
| boat was broken up by the selfishness and prejudice of a 
trades-union of boatmen, who had the satisfaction of de- 
laying the progress of steam navigation for at least a cent- 
ury. They had their reward, such as it was; but their 
stupid victory and the misery of their victim—the con- 
structor of the boat—together form a tragic picture impos- 
sible to contemplate without some useful lessons and 
| possibly inspirations of patience. 

The builder of this primitive steamboat was Denis 
Papin, a French Protestant, who had wandered thus far 
from his native home in Blois, after vainly seeking in 
London and in Venice an opportunity for developing his 
mechanical genius. His family had been Protestants for 
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more than one generation, stern Calvinists in a time when | 
Nonconformity required some hardness of fibre. He was | 
born in the year 1647, nearly twenty years before the fire 
of persecution was kindled that blasted for generations 
the noblest fruits of French genius in science and in com- 
merce. His father was a physician, and Denis was in- 
tended for the same profession. It could not have been 
very profitable to his father, for in 1669, when the young 
man passed his examination at the Protestant Academy of | 
Angers, he was unable to pay his fee, and was indebted to 
the faith of his examiners, who trusted him to pay it when 
he could. It is said that he practiced as a physician for 
two years. Whether his profits enabled him to pay his 
trifling debt we do not know ; but they could not have 
been very large, for he gratefully accepted an offer of the 
celebrated philosopher, 
Huygens, to come to 
Paris and act as his 
assistant. Here he ob- 
tained the post of cura- 
tor, or experimentalist, 
or both combined, under 
the recently established 
French Academy. 

One of the first objects 
of research proposed by 
Huygens to his col- 
leagues was the weight 
of the atmospheric air, 
and the mechanical 
effects to be obtained by 
means of a vacuum. In 
1674 Papin published a 
little book detailing his 
experiments on this sub- 
ject. - This was brought 
to the attention of the 
minister, Colbert. He, 
however, looking upon 
it only as a description 
of curious recreations or 
scientific trifling, regard- 
ed it as possessing no 
interest for ‘‘ practical” 
men. The fact that this 
‘trifling’ suggested the 
first germs of the me- 
chanical might that has 
revolutionized the face 
of the earth, ought to 
be a warning to similarly 
practical” men in this day of the Nineteenth Century. 

In the following year, 1675, Papin went to London. 
The reason of the change is not known, but in all proba- 
bility it was connected with his religious position. A 
young man stigmatized as a heretic could scarcely be 
happy in a society where Romanism was one of the essen- 
tials of respectability. Huygens himself, though not par- 
ticularly scrupulous upon the subject, found his position 
intolerable, and in a few years afterward withdrew to 
Holland. The young Frenchman carried with him to 
London letters to Robert Boyle, the most prominent 
among the founders of the Royal Society. After some 
little time, passed not without pecuniary embarrassment, 
Papin was engaged by the Royal Society in a position 
somewhat similar to that which he had occupied in the 
French Academy. In this position Papin contentedly re- 
mained for several years, during which he continued his 
experiments on the weight of the atmosphere, and also on 
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the powers of steam. During this period he invented a 
sort of boiler, or digester, which, by means of superheated 
steam, extracted every particle of nourishment from bones 
and other materials not directly digestible by the human 
stomach. 

This was the only invention of his that ever came into 
general use, but it does not appear that he himself gained 
any considerable profit from it. The most interesting fea- 
ture in it was the safety valve, which in its essential princi- 
ples was the same as that afterward applied to steam-engine 
boilers. In 1681 he went to Venice, apparently at the 
solicitation of the Venetian ambassador ; but not gaining 
anything by the change, he returned to his old position in 
England three years afterward. 

About this time he produced ascheme for conveying toa 
distance the mechanical 
power of falling water. 
In our own day we are 
told that this is possible 
by means of electricity. 
But Papin’s idea was to 
make the falling water 
work an air-pump of his 
own invention, by means 
of which a vacuum was 
created in a long tube 
extending to the scene of 
operations. The pres- 
sure of the air through 
this tube, on the prin- 
ciple afterward applied 
to the atmospheric rail- 
way, was the power by 
which he produced the 
mechanical motion re- 
quired. . The working of 
his scheme was exhibited 
in London ; but the ma- 
chinery had not been well 
constructed, its opera- 
tion was defective, and 
the consequence was dis- 
appointment and failure. 

Another change was 
now effected; in his for- 
tunes which gave the 
promise at least of addi- 


tional dignity, though 
not of wealth. In the 


picturesque little town 
of Marburg, in Ger- 
many, a small colony of French Protestants had been 
established, having been driven from their own homes by 
the suicidal bigotry of their native land. Amongst these 
was the widow of Denis Papin’s uncle, a Huguenot pastor. 
This good man had suffered in his lifetime the double 
misery of hostility from outsiders and suspicion from the 
members of his own Church ; for, being a man of somewhat 
liberal views, he was believed to have an inclination to a 
doctrine of tolerance too wide even for the members of a 
persecuted sect. The shadow of the suspicion attached to 
his name rested upon his surviving widow, and even upon 
his children. One of the daughters was herself a widow 
with one little girl. It is said that she had been a play- 
mate of Denis Papin in childhood, and it is possible that 
an early attachment may have been nipped in the bud by 
the far-away wanderings which were her cousin’s lot in 
life. However that may be, it was probably through some 
family influence that the reputation of the young French 
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mathematician was brought to the notice of the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel. This potentate invited him to take the 
chair of mathematics at the University of Marburg. 
emoluments were scarcely larger than*the modest sum 
that he was receiving in London, but living was much 
cheaper in the little German town ; and it is not improba- 
ble that family affection, or perhaps something stronger, 
united with an innate love of wandering to determine his 
acceptance of the office. 

At any rate, he had not assumed the position very long 
before he married his cousin, much to the annoyance of the 
Protestant pastor, who had scruples about the nearness of 
the connection, and a much stronger objection to the 
doubtful orthodoxy of the family ; indeed, the marriage 
was delayed for some time by the difficulties thus occa- 
sioned. It is to be hoped that marriage added to the hap- 
piness of the wanderer, for certainly it very much in- 
creased his difficulties. He now became responsible for 
the maintenance of a considerable household, and the 
income of did not his limited 
expectations. 

From his original pursuits, however, his devotion never 
varied. He was still intent upon the mechanical resources 
obtainable from the weight of the atmosphere, through 
the means of an artificial vacuum. His idea now was to 
obtain this vacuum by the explosion of a small quantity of 
gunpowder in a cylinder beneath a movable piston. 
sudden expansion of the gases generated was to drive the 
piston upward, and the pressure of the air on the dis- 
persion of these gases was to drive it down again. He 
constructed a model to illustrate his idea, and published a 
book upon the subject. Dut the practical effects were not 
equal to his expectation. 

This was in the year 1688. It now occurred to him that 
his vacuum would be better obtained by the alternate 
generation and condensation of steam ; and within an in- 
terval of two years, that is, in 1690, he read a paper to a 
philosophical society of Leipsic, in which he explained 
his theory. 


his chair realize even 


| principle of the engine by which he propelled a boat on 


The | 


the river 'ulda a very few years afterward. 

In 1695 he went to Cassel. 
his removal was the desire of the Landgrave to employ 
him upon some engineering works he had in hand. But 
there were other reasons which, if they did not-actually 
drive him away from Marburg, at any rate made him 
glad of an opportunity for leaving. The Protestant 
pastor, who must surely have been a very narrow-minded 


The ostensible reason for 


man, brought his controversy against the deceased M. 
Papin to an issue by excommunicating his whole sur- 
viving family and all their connections. Great was the 
scandal occasioned by this squabble amongst religious 
exiles, who stood in special need of social harmony and 
mutual support. 

One purpose which the Landgrave had in view in sum- 
moning Papin to Cassel was to employ his mechanical 
ingenuity in raising water from mines more expeditiously 
than had hitherto been possible. In constructing engines 
for this purpose the inventor made some improvements 
in the rough methods he had previously used. He 


| appears to have discovered that the direct action of the 
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steam might be made available as well as the pressure of 
the atmosphere. In a letter to Leibnitz he says: ‘In 
addition to the vacuum I avail myself also of the pressure 
that water in the course of expansion exerts upon other 
As I believe that it is possible to employ 
this invention for many other purposes besides the rais- 
ing of water, I have made a model of a little carriage 
which is moved by this force, and it acts precisely as I 
anticipated. . . . . I believe that the roughness and the 
sharp turns of our highroads make it exceedingly difficult 
to perfect this invention for land carriage ; but for carriage 
by water I have great confidence of speedy success if I 
had more help than I possess.” 


bodies. ee tua 


This is a very striking passage, and shows clearly enough 
that poor Denis Papin was quite aware of the immense 


| future which lay before the invention he was endeavoriug 


It is difficult without diagrams to give an idea of a | 


strange machine which has no parallel at the present day. 
But the fundamental notion of Papin was so simple and 
rude that it may, perhaps, be made intelligible in words. 
Imagine a cylinder of iron closed-at the bottom, and 
with a movable piston. Water having been poured into 
the bottom of the cylinder, a fire is then lighted around 
it. The water being heated to boiling, the expansion 
of the steam drives the piston upward to the top of 
the cylinder. The fire lighted on the movable furnace 
is now removed, the steam is condensed, and the superin- 
cumbent atmosphere drives the piston down again to the 
surface of the water. The fire being once more applied at 
the bottom of the cylinder, steam is generated again, and 
the same movements are repeated. 

Papin relates that though he worked with a model 


to perfect. 

But, alas! there remained but little future for him in 
this world, and that of pitiable disappointment and 
When in England he had seen a boat propelled 
by revolving paddles moved by horse-power. This boat 
was, we believe, the invention of Prince Rupert. Papin 
borrowed the idea of the paddles, but instead of horses 
employed his infant steam-engine to turn them. The 
boat he thus constructed was undoubtedly a remarkable 
success, considering all circumstances. He relates with 
glee, to his great correspondent Leibnitz, how it had 


misery. 


| been tried on the river at Cassel, in the presence of the 


Landgrave, and how its power was so great that it seemed 
to make little difference whether it sailed with or against 
the stream. But this was the extent of his triumph. A 


| misunderstanding with the Landgrave about his pump- 


having a piston of only two and a half inches, the down- | 


ward pressure of the air raised a weight of sixty pounds ; 
and he calculated that by a very moderate enlargement of 
the cylinder weights of two thousand pounds could be 
raised. The movements given by asingle cylinder of this 
kind would be discontinuous and spasmodic ; but by ade- 
velopment of his plan, no less rude than the original idea, 
he proposed to employ several co-operative cylinders, and 
to move the fire about from one to another in succession. 
By another modification he moved the cylinders instead of 
the fire, finding this to be more practicable. How this 
plan was rendered practicable we cannot explain, because 
sufficient details are not given in the papers the inventor 


ing engines ripened into a quarrel which determined 
Papin once more to take refuge in England. 

The difficulty now was how to convey his precious in- 
vention thither. If he could only sail his boat down fo 
Bremen, he might there tranship the engines and have 
them conveyed to London. But for this purpose it was 
necessary to surmount the network of obstacles opposed 


| by corporations of boatmen to the free passage of the 


Fulda and Weser. For some time Papin hoped to obtain 
an authoritative pass from the Elector of Hanover; but 
he was pressed by pecuniary difficulties, and delay 
became intolerable. He met with a boatman who pro- 
fessed to give him a document which would secure his 
passage into the Weser, and, trusting to this, he em- 


has left, But it is certain that this was the fundamental | barked his fortunes and his family on board his novel 
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So far as Loch, at the junction of the Fulda and 
Weser, all went well. The boat ran rapidly down with 
the current, startling the sleepy villagers with its beating 
paddles, and perhaps exciting their superstitious fears by 
its uncanny appearance. 

At Loch it was necessary to stop until arrangements 
could be made for a further passage. The document with 
which Papin had armed himself proved of no avail. The 
boatmen were on the alert ; they insisted upon the pre- 
servation of their monopoly. It is possible, and, indeed, 
probable, that a fear lest this magic engine should sup- 
plant human labor added to the energy of their opposi- 
tion. In vain Papin protested. In vain he appealed to 
the curiosity and the sympathy of an emissary from the 
burgomaster of Minden, to whom he explained the fruits 
of his ingenuity and toil. The stolid boatmen insisted 
upon their rights. They required the machine to be 
made over to them ; and before many hours had elapsed 
they cut the matter short by dragging the machinery out 
of the boat and shattering it into fragments before the 
eyes of its agonized maker. This blow Denis Papin never 
recovered. Sending his family back to Cassel, he went, 
a lonely and broken-hearted man, to London, where once 
more he obtained subordinate employment. His genius 
was henceforth wrapped in clouds of descending night ; 
and not to his eyes was it ever given to behold the rise of 
the brighter day which the triumphs of steam have 


A DARING MANCEUVRE AT SEA. 

Ir is nearly a century since a little sloop, not larger than 
one of our yachts of the present day, was becalmed on the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the latitude of the Capes of Virginia. 
There is nothing unusual in this fact; but a spectator 
might have seen drooping from her peak a strange flag for 
those times, unknown and unrecognized upon the high 
seas. Its blazonry of red and white stripes shimmered 
like a glory in the sunlight as some breeze set its folds in 
motion, and in the centre of its broad field was a pine-tree, 
at the foot of which was the representation of a coiled 
snake, with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on me.” 

This was the first flag of the rebellious British Colonies, 
now the mighty United States, which ever floated over the 
ocean. 

Another feature of the scene was, that the little sloop 
was heavily armed. From her portholes on either side 
protruded the muzzles of half a dozen carronades, while 
on her forecastle might be seen one of those favorite and 
effective pieces termed a ‘‘Long Tom,” 
pivot. 
war. 

The weather was clear, and the surface of the ocean 
scarcely ruffled by a ‘‘cat’s paw” ; but the commander of 
the little craft, who was steadily pacing her deck, seemed 
by no means satisfied with the situation. Ever and anon, 
as he watched the horizon, his eyes were turned to the 
nor’east, as if seeking indications of weather. Suddenly 
he paused before the officer of the deck, and exclaimed : 

‘* By the beard of Neptune, I knew it!” 

‘* What is it, captain ?” 

‘The fog, sir ; no bigger than your hand now, but in a 
short time we shall be enveloped in it.” 

The young officer looked sharply in the direction indi- 
cated, and soon discerned a dark, irregular line above the 
horizon, which one less experienced might have taken for 
land. 

‘I believe you are right captain,” he said; ‘“‘ but we 
have a good offing, and they never last long.” 


mounted on a 
In a word, she was fully manned and equipped for 








‘** The offing is well enough in its way, sir,” replied the 
commander, with asharp metallic ring in his voice ; ‘‘ but 
we are right on the cruising-ground of the British men-of- 
war, and before your fog clears off we may be in one of 
their clutches.” 

Even as they conversed, the fog-bank visibly increased, 
and to the experienced eye of the commander it was 
bringing the wind with it. Directions were therefore 
given to get the sloop under easy sail, and have everything 
ready for a squall. 

This was scarcely done before she was enveloped in the 
driving mist. The breeze, however, soon died away, and 
she floated idly on the water, enshrouded by the fog. 

It was early morn when this happened, and the obscur- 
ation continued several hours. At half-past eleven the 
captain, who had gone below for a few moments, suddenly 
put his head above the hatchway, and demanded, in an 
angry tone : 

‘Who dared to strike that bell ?” 

It needed not the deck officer’s reply : 

‘* Tt is not our bell, sir.” 

For still the measured strokes rang out until the full 
tally of eleven was complete, and the shrill whistle of a 
boatswain was heard, followed by his hoarse voice, calling : 

‘* All hands to grog, ahoy.” 

‘* A man-of-war, and close aboard on our weather quar- 
ter, by the beard of Neptune !” exclaimed the commander 
of the sloop. ‘‘ Ease her off before the wind, and set all 
sail, Mr. Barney. No noise, but quick work.” 

The order was too late, for the freshening breeze had 
dissipated the top layer of the fog, and the upper spars of 
a large ship were visible not more than three cables’ 
length to windward. 

As often happens with fog-drift, less than five minutes 
sufficed to lift the vail, and our little sloop found herself 
under the guns of a large frigate, at whose peak floated the 
‘*meteor flag of England.” 

The clear bright eyes of the American captain fairly 
glistened with fire, and his firm lip was set with determi- 
nation. 

**Caught or not, as it may be—we shall see. No British 
dungeon for me, though. What do you say,men? Hist! 
No cheers. Your eyes speak.” 

This was addressed to the erew, who had crowded on 
deck ; and so perfect was the discipline, that though no 
word was spoken, the commander of the sloop understood 
that every soul there would live or die at his word. 

‘Sloop, ahoy! Lower your gaff, and pass under my 
lee,” was the haughty command hoarsely bellowed through 
the trumpet of the British officer. 

*“Ay, ay!” returned the American commander, whose 
position was on the lee bow of the frigate, and who, in- 
stead of running off before the wind, which attempt would 
have been madness, wore around, dropping his peak in 
apparent obedience, and passed under the formidable 
broadside of the King’s cruiser, being expected to ‘‘ heave 
to,” and surrender under her quarter. 

Just as she was full abeam, the British captain, who had 
come on deck, perceived that the sloop’s flag had not been 
lowered, and exclaimed, in a furious tone: 

‘Haul down that rebel rag or I'll sink you!” 

The American commander was fully alive to the peril of 
the situation, and fully equal to it. He had determined 
that his flag should only go down with his vessel, but he 
felt that craft was allowable in such an emergency ; so, 
while one of his men was conspicuously tugging at the 
ensign halyards, in a seeming endeavor to complygwith the 
order, he replied, firmly : 

“Ay, ay! But it won't come down !” 
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Supposing the halyards were foul, the British captain 
merely answered : 

‘‘Heave to under my stern until I 
board.” 

During this brief colloquy the breeze had 


send a boat on 


freshened, 





BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 630, 


and the sloop was out of the direct range of the frigate’s 
guns. Thus, while the Briton looked on, unsuspecting of 
any attempt at escape or resistance, the peak of the sloop 
suddenly arose to its proper position, the glorious flag of 
freedom spread gracefully its folds to the breeze, and a 
broadside of defiance belched forth from the little carro- 
nades. 

This was harmless, but as the frigate put her helm up to 
bear away for a broadside, a clear, sharp ring from ‘‘ Long 
Tom” was heard, a well-directed shot sped its way, and 
with a crash came down her foretopmast with all its 
hamper, causing her to luff up suddenly in the wind, and 
send her broadside wide of the mark. 

“The deuced Yankee sharpshooter!” exclaimed the 
British captain. ‘‘He has crippled us. Out with your 
stern guns, and sink him! Cut awaythe wreck! Take in 
your aftersail, and hoist the fore-staysail !’’ ' 

This was done to make the frigate fall off with her broad- 
side to the chase, and the orders were as rapidly obeyed 
as circumstances would permit ; but bowling along, with 
the wind on her quarter, which had freshened into a steady 
gale, the saucy American sent several effective shots at her 
adversary, while another hastily fired broadside from the 
frigate again flew wide of its mark, and before the Briton 
was in trim for the chase, the sloop was beyond the hope 
of capture, having clear’y the heels of her heavy pursuer. 

The rage of the British commander was fearful at his 
disappointment, and when his executive officer thought to 
satisfy him by an allusion to the little worth of the prize, 
he exclaimed : 

‘Hang it, sir! there is promotion, if not knighthood, 
lost! Meanly as you think of her, the commander of yon 
sloop is no other than the notorious renegade and pirate, 
John Paul Jones !” 

And so it was. The little sloop Providence, under 
chivalroug and daring Paul Jones—one of the earliest 
friends Ba our country, to whom British hatred applied 
such terms of opprobrium—was the first vessel-of-war to 


the 


| tion in the massive style of the period. 
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hoist the American flag, and the foregoing is a nearly ac- 
curate account of her escape from the British frigate 
Leopard. 


AN IMPRISONED OWL. 


Tue owner of a large farm not far from Lancaster, Eng- 
land, had an opportunity of witnessing how an interloper 
is punished by the martin species of birds. A pair of 
martins had taken possession of a small box, and were 
building their nest. 

One day, while they were absent, a screech-owl took 
possession of the box, and when the martins came home at 
night would not let them enter. The smaller birds were 
puzzled for a while and in a short time flew away, seem- 
ingly giving up the fight. 

But if the owl was of this opinion he was sadly mistaken, 
for in a short time the little ones returned, bringing with 
them a whole army of their companions, who at once set to 
work, and, procuring mud, they plastered up the entrance 
to the box. They then all flew away. In a few days the 
box was examined, and the owl was found dead. 


IRON COFFRET OF THE 
CENTURY. 
In the fourteenth century travelers of both sexes used 
to carry with them their jewels, money and other valu- 
ables, including sometimes even title- deeds, in iron 
caskets of small size, which were intrusted to the care of 
their equerries. These coffrets were, like the one in our 
illustration, frequently masterpieces of iron ornamenta- 
They were gener- 
ally made of iron, inlaid with copper, and partly gilt. 
Complicated locks, ingenious arrangements of bolts, and 
secret compartments, made it almost impossible for any- 
body but the owner to open the caskets, and the whole 
construction was sufficiently strong to resist any attempt 
to get at the contents by force. As specimens of early 
work in metal, they are much sought for by collectors. 
As the materials they are made of are almost indestruct- 
ible, these caskets do not, from their small, intrinsic 
value, present any special inducement for consigning them 
to the melting-pot, like gold and silver. Caskets of this 
kind are still to be found for sale in Flemish, German 
and Italian towns. 
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IRON COFFRET OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tne conqueror is regarded with awe, the wise man 
commands our esteem, but it is the benevolent man who 
wins our affection. 
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Ir would be hard to discover, in the length or breadth 
of the United States, a sleepier, duller little village than 
Edge Hill, although it lies within two hours’ ride by rail 
of the City of New York. 

It is true there is a walk or drive of five miles from the 
railway station to the village, and it seems as if those five 
miles had thrown the village and its people fifty. years 
behind the age. There was the usual number of country 


stores, and a certain amount of traffic on the main street, 


while within a wide circuit were some of the richest farms 
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noon, when Winter seemed struggling to retain the powor 
Spring was wresting from him, a traveler walked up the 
main street of the little village, and entered the bar of the 
only public-house—the Golden Horn. 

It was not an unheard-of event for a tourist to come for 
fishing or shooting, or an artist for sketching, at Edge 
Hill; but in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, a 
stranger had never asked for a room at the Golden Hoyn 
in March. Nota chamber was in readiness, and the new- 
comer was invited to wait in the bar while one was being 
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inghe State. There was the neces- 
sary great man, and great house, 
the latter being Edge Hill proper, 
and situated a mile from the village. 
Here for many generations had 
dwelt the family of Garwins ; 
father, son, grandson and great- 
grandson, all inheriting the old 
place in direct line, until the Dan- 
iel Garwin holding it upon the 
evening in March I am about to 
describe failed to give a son to the 
line of Garwins, and so failing, 
started a chain of events which led 
to the incidents of my story. 

Upon a blustering March after 
Vol. XV., No. 5—40. 
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“UPON THE FLOOR OF TEE 
DRESSING-ROOM, GRASPING THE EMPTY CHEST, A 
MAN LAY WELTERING IN HIS BLOOD. ...STANDING 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE RING WAS A GIRL, YOUNG 
BEAUTIFUL, RECITING, WITH WONDERFUL 
FEELING AND EXPRESSION, THE GLOWING LINES 
OF THE LOVE-LORN JULIET.” 
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prepared. Throwing aside a wide- 
brimmed hat and a large cloak, he 
appeared to the curious eyes study- 
ing him a tall, rather fine-looking 
man of about thirty, with a pair 
of English side-whiskers, curling 
brown hair, and deeply set eyes, 
black as those of an Italian brigand. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, 
after a half-hour of chat about the 
— weather and the news in York— 
‘*can you tell me if Daniel Garwin 
still lives at Edge Hill ?” 

‘* Certainly he does.” 

‘¢ The father, I mean, of the cele- 
brated actress, Laura——?” 
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“You'd better not talk about that, if you want a wel- 
come,” said one of his listeners. 

‘*But my business here is to talk about that. I want 
to try to buy her stage wardrobe, unless her daughter 
thinks of using it. Does she inherit anything of her 
mother’s talent, or, I might say, her parents’ talent, for 
her father was as promising an actor as ever trod the 
boards. He would have made his name famous if he had 
not died so young.” 

“T guess you don’t know much about old Daniel 
Garwin, Mr. 2 

*‘ Carringford,” said the stranger. 

‘Mr. Carringford ! He would set the dogs on you, or 
shoot you outright, if you went up there to talk about his 
daughter's talent, or his daughter's stage wardrobe, and as 
for suggesting that his grandchild inherited a talent for 
play-acting! Well”—with an expressive shrug—‘‘I had 
rather you did it than me!” 

‘* But I want to buy the dresses and ornaments of the 
late Mrs. L I, am willing to give a good price for 
them. It will be a favor to me, if you can tell me any- 
thing about the family.” 

‘There is little enough to tell. 


Old Daniel Garwin, 





the most violent-tempered, cross-grained old man you | 


ever met, had a little addition of sourness introduced into 
his composition by the death of his wife, soon after his 
only child was born, and having a girl upon his hands, 
instead of a boy. She was as handsome as a picture, was 
Laura Garwin, and when she was only about seventeen, an 
actor chap from New York came here to spend the 
Summer, and ran away with her. Nobody knew any 
more about her for fifteen years, and then the old gentle- 
man took a journey to New York, and came home with a 
little girl, who has lived with her grandfather ever since. 
They do say that she will have a heap of money her 
mother made play-acting ; but the old man is furious if 
it is even hinted at. He won’t allow her to be called by 
her father’s name, even, but adopted her, and gave her his 
own. She is Agnes Garwin, in her grandfather’s house 
and in the village, and nobody dares whisper her father’s 
name to her.” 

“* How old is she now ?” 

** About eighteen. She must have turned ten when her 


mother died.” . 
‘‘ But why is her grandfather so opposed to her mother’s 
vrofession ?” 


‘Bless my soul, stranger, she was a play-actress. You 
don’t suppose any pious man like Daniel Garwin,'member 
of a church, and one of its shining lights, wants a play- 
actress for a daughter, do you? Daniel Garwin may be 
a cantankerous, ill-tempered man, in his family, but there 
ain’t a better churchman in Edge Hill.” 

“H’m! Yes; but if he is so opposed to all that belongs 
to the stage, I should think he would be glad to sell what 
I want to buy.” 

“TItmight be. Did you say she was a good one—a good 
player, Mr. Carringfora ?” 

**She was a leading star in her profession, both in this 
country and in Europe. She had some dresses made in 
Paris that I am anxious to obtain, if possible.” 

‘Your room is ready, sir,” said a servant, appearing at 
that moment, and Carringford, with a courteous good- 
nicht, left the bar and went to his own room. 

'  Bighteen !” he muttered, after sitting musing for a 
long time. ‘‘An impressive age! I wonder now if she 
could be persuaded to aid mein case the old man will not 
sell the traps. I'll have what I want,” he added, in a 
fierce whisper, “if I go through robbery and murder to 
getit. To think of its lying hidden away all these years ! 





It is five years now since I knew of its existence, and 
I have never been so near grasping it as this. If I fail 
now! But I will not fail! It is mine, as surely as if I 
held it here in my hand, for nothing shall stop me 
now.” 

Yet, in spite of his fierce resolution, Carringford re- 
turned to his room, late in the evening, baffled and dis- 
appointed in his first venture. He had seen Daniel 
Garwin, who treated his proposal to buy his daughter's 
stage-wardrobe as a direct insult, and working himself 
into a fury, ended by ordering his visitor out of the house 
in language more forcible than elegant. 

For more than a month Carringford vainly endeavored 
to gain an interview with Agnes Garwin. 

All his hopes of accomplishing the object of five years’ 
search lay now in the success of his plan to lead her young 
feet into the pathway her mother had trodden ; but it 
seemed as if the guardian angel of the girl was watching 
to baffle his scheme. 

Fearing, perhaps, the fate that had deprived him of his 
only child, Daniel Garwin was strict almost to cruelty 
with his grandchild, and one of the most imperative rules 
he observed was to allow her no liberty. 

If she went to the village, it must be when he was able 
to accompamy her, and she was never permitted to leave 
the grounds of his large estate alone. She was free to 
roam there, but never to wander very far from the house. 

Strangers the old man dreaded as if they were devour- 
ing wolves. It was a stranger who had carried away his 
child, and he was determined no such fate should deprive 
him of Agnes. 

It would be too much to say 
Hill loved his daughter’s child. A stern sense of duty 
led him to obey Laura’s dying summons, and to adopt 
her orphan daughter. The same sense of duty kept him 
vigilant in the welfare of the child who had proper 
teachers, a governess, and such advantages as he had given 
her mother. 

But a still more imperative sense of his obligation to 
her made her grandfather guard against any danger of her 
following her mother’s example. He conscientiously 
believed that the door of a theatre was a gate to perdi- 
tion, and that an actor or actress gave up their soul’s sal- 
vation for their profession. 

The month following Carringford’s visit was a hard 
one for Agnes. Knowing that the young man still lin- 
gered in the village, Daniel Garwin scarcely allowed the 
young girl to cross the threshold of the house, till she 
grew pale and languid for want of her accustomed exer- 
cise. : 

Matters were in this unpromising state for Carringford 
when, one lovely day in April, he resolved to return to 
New York until the vigilance of Daniel Garwin relaxed, 
and return secretly to the village when Summer might 
tempt others there, and he escape unnoticed. 

He was strolling leisurely through a thickly-wooded 
portion of Daniel Garwin’s grounds, when he made the 
resolve, and looking with thoughts that were certainly not 
blessings toward the house. 

Suddenly behind him, and not far away, he heard a 
clear, sweet voice, reading aloud the impassioned words 
of Juliet. 

Following the sounds with a soft, catlike tread, he 
came upon a clearing in the wood, a circle of grass like a 
fairy ring, shaded by the great trees around it, yet offer- 
ing a broad stage for the little feet resting upon it. 

Standing in the centre of this ring was a girl, young and 
beautiful, reciting, with wonderful feeling and expression, 
the glowing lines of the love-lorn Juliet, and again, with 
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quick transition of voice, attitude and manner, answering 
in the impassioned words of Romeo. 

It was an odd, fascinating scene, and the listener smiled, 
well pleased, as he noted the entire abandon of the reader. 
She was Juliet, she was Romeo! The rich color mantled 
in her fair face as she poured forth the words of the 
poet with all the force of feeling and inborn dramatic 
talent. 

Suddenly, without a break, she tossed back the long 
curls falling over her face, and with a sprightly air, recited 
the first dialogue between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, 
again reading both parts with a marvelous adaptation of 
the characteristics of each. 

A clear, girlish laugh finished the scene, and she threw 
herself down at the foot of a great tree, as if weary with 
her own performance. 

The listener was wondering how he could present him- 
self, smiling to think how much was already in his favor, 
when the girl again stood erect, and he fairly started to 
see her face. 

It had been the face of a laughing, light-hearted girl, 
the long, soft curls falling around a delicate oval, with 
regular features and large brown eyes, full of vivacity and 
mischief. A rich color had stained the round cheek, and 
the figure, tall and slender, had seemed buoyant with life 
and animation. ° 

In the place of the laughing Lady Teazle there stood 
now a pale muse of tragedy. The long curls were deftly 
wound in a natural coronet round the small, shapely 
head ; the large eyes were dark and solemn, and the voice 
was deep and stirring, though ever musical. 

Upon the calm Spring air this marvelously modulated 
voice now broke : 

“The raven himself is hoarse 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 


Slowly, with the intonation of deepest feeling upon 
every word, the girl finished the passage, starting back to 
girlish confusion as a round of applause greeted the final 
words, , 

‘* Pardon me,” Carringford said, stepping forward. “TI 
have not enjoyed such an hour since I heard your mother.”’ 

‘“My mother! You knew my mother ?” the girl cried, 
breathlessly. 

‘©All lovers of the drama knew her,” said Carringford, 
urging his advantage, ‘‘ as they will all know her daughter 
a few years from now.” 

“No,” she said, sadly, ‘‘they will never know me. 
But tell me, do I read as she did? Grandfather will 
never allow me to see one of the books she studied—not 
even a Shakespeare. I remember some of the scenes, but 
only a very few. Oh, if I could be like her! Ihave seen 
a Whole theatre full of people rise to their feet to applaud 
her. That was in Russia.” 

‘You were in Russia with her ?” 

‘‘T was always with her, until she died. From the 
time I was a little child, I went every evening with her, 
and she would have me a seat where I could see her, and 
hear every word she spoke. I was so happy !” 

‘“* Are you not happy now ?” 

‘“‘ Happy !” she cried, and her mother had never given 
one word more scornful emphasis. ‘‘I am miserable ! 
Grandfather hates me, because my parents were on the 
stage. I am cramped in every word, in every action! 
Happy! The only happy hours I have are those when I 
can steal out here, and try to imagine I am a great actress 
like mamma.” 

“But why,” asked Carringford, fairly trembling in his 











eagerness, ‘‘do you not dress for your parts? You have 
your mother’s wardrobe.” 

‘IT do not dare to ask for it. When we came, my 
grandfather had all the beautiful dresses and jewels 
packed in a great chest, and he carries the key himself.” 

‘** But the chest. Where is the chest ?” 

‘*Oh, that stands in his dressing-room, next the bed- 
room. You see, I could never get even a peep at the 
inside,” 

‘Poor child! Such genius as yours should never be 
cramped in this way. You have your mother’s talent— 
you should have her success.” 

**Do you think I could be a great actress ?’’ she cried, 
with burning cheeks and flashing eyes. 

“Tthink so. But I could tell you more if I could hear 
you read again. Will you let me bring you some books 
to-morrow ?” 

‘‘ Here ?” 

‘Yes. TI feel quite sure that, with a little practice, you 
will be able to make the publie cease to mourn your 
mother’s early death.” 

This was the first of many hours in the clearing of the 
woods—hours during which the young girl’s cup of happi- 
ness seemed full to overflowing. 

Books were supplied that fed the dramatic flame she had 
inherited, and she studied and practiced, till Carringford 
himself was amazed at the marvelous power of expression 
in one so young. She seemed in those hours to have no 
personality, no identity. 

From the deep tragedies to the light comedies, she 
flitted with an ease that was wonderful, even considering 
her early observations, and her instructor persuaded him- 


self that it was a praiseworthy and meritorious act to give 


the world a new star, and put the young actress upon the 
road to gratify her ambition and happiness. 

But there was ever one obstacle. The long Summer 
days passed away, and Carringford was no nearer the real 
object of his pursuit than before. It was quite useless to 
hope that Daniel Garwin would so far assist his grand- 
daughter in her heart’s desire as to surrender to her the 
gaudy contents of the chest in his dressing-room, and 
without it Carringford assured his pupil it was useless to 
leave Edge Hill. Her mother’s fortune would not pass 
into her hands until she was twenty-one, and there was 
no other money at her command to buy the necessary 
dresses for her profession. 

At every one of the frequent meetings Carringford urged 
upon Agnes the necessity of obtaining possession of the 
chest ; hearing ever for answer the same story of difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of gaining access to it. 

‘*You must pass through grandfather’s room to get into 
the dressing-room,” she said; ‘‘and, excepting meal- 
times, he is always there.” 

In the meantime Carringford knew that if he could not 
soon obtain the coveted treasure, he must abandon its 
pursuit for a time, and leave Edge Hill. The money he 
had brought there—all he possessed—was very low, and 
he must obtain more to pay his expenses. The man was 
becoming desperate. 

The little sum yet in his hands would last but a few 
days, and Agnes hesitated about taking the important 
step of leaving her home. Every chance of success, her 
teacher insisted, depended upon a suitable wardrobe, and 
she saw no way to command that. 

The girl’s whole heart was bound up in the hope of be- 
coming a great actress. There was no romance beyond 
that of mystery in her daily meetings with Carringford, 
and she was yet young enough to be content to wait a lit- 
tle for the hour of her first step in her mother’s profession. 
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1 So, when Carringford bade her farewell for a time, she Allen Duncan was a distant connection of the Garwin 
felt no pang at the separation, but promised herself a | family, and, passing near Edge Hill, came to pay his 
Winter of hard study from the precious books he had | respects to its owner. This, curtly told, was the history 
provided, and built air-castles innumerable for the future. | of the Winter. 

It was dull at first to find no one at the old trysting-' What it was to Agnes would need a pen of gold dipped 
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TRANSITS OF VENUS.— VENUS CROSSING THE SUN.—SEE PAGE 630. 


place to applaud and encourage her, no one to help her | in sunlight to describe. Love’s young dream has given 
where difficulties of gesture or intonation occurred, no | theme for stories old and new; but the dreamers can 
one to paint bright pictures of the future for her ; but | never realize that others have experienced quite such a 
she persevered bravely till Winter set in, and her grand- | paradise as the one they live in ; that other hearts have 
father had a visitor. felt quite such thrills of deep, pure delight as they ex- 
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TRANSITS OF VENUS.— PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS USED BY FRENCH OBSERVERS AT ST. PAUL’S ISLAND, INDIAN OCEAN, IN 1874. 
SEE NEXT PAGE, 


perience at the touch of one hand or the sound of one 
voice. 

For once the course of,true love seemed destined to 
run smooth. Daniel Garwin asked no better fate for the 
child he had adopted than to see her the wife of a man 
who inherited a name known through long generations for 
honor, probity and manliness; and Agnes forgot her 
ambitious =e ao 
dreams, forgot = 
Carr ingford, 
forgot her 
books, in her 
happiness. 

She had 
craved, since 
her mother 
pressed her 
lips to hers 
for the last 
time, to be 
the object of 
love, and for 
the first time 
this delight 
was offered to 
her. What was 
a profession, 
the applause 
of the world, 
compared to 
this new-born 
ecstasy of lov- 
ing, where love 
was returned ! 








STATION AT RODRIGUEZ ISLAND, AFRICA, FOR OBSERVING TRANSIT OF 1874, 


She had confided all her dreams to her lover, and at his 
request wrote a few lines to Carringford, abandoning her 
intention of following what she had believed her chosen 
life. Hot tears fell after the note was sent, but in her 
heart the young girl still cherished a hope that Allan 
would yet consent to her desires, when they were away 
from Edge Hill, and her grandfather's influence. 

It was the 


\ night before 
, he wedding 
| ¢ hat Daniel 

Garwin = sent 


for Agnes to 
come te his 
room. Harshly 
as he had ever 
- spoken to her, 
he told her 
that he had 
sent the con- 
tents of the 
chest in his 
dressing-room 

» her apart- 
ment. 

“It may be 
that there is 
finery there 
that you can 
wear,” he said. 
“T do not 
know. Inever 
looked at the 
trash. But it 
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is yours. Had it not been, I should have given it to the 
flames long years ago.” 

It was an ill-advised movement for the old man to 
make, had he known all. Long after the household were 
asleep, a beautiful woman, locked in her own room, was 
carried back in imagination to her childkood—forward to 
a glorious triumph in the future, by the sight of the 
finery heaped beside her. 

One after another of the dresses were donned, until, as 


the clock struck two, a Lady Macbeth in robes of crimson | 


velvet and ermine, stood before the long mirror. Upon 
the youthful brow sparkled a tiara whose large, brilliant 
stones seemed jets of living flame. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS. 


| 
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ing the black mask upon his face, while the servants were 
grouped in horrified silence. 

White and awe-stricken, Agnes drew slowly near her 
lover. Something in the figure on the floor looked suffi- 
ciently familiar to prevent any great amazement on her 
part when the mask was lifted, and Carringford’s face was 
disclosed, fast growing clammy with the dews of death. 

He looked at her with glazing eyes. 

“Tt was my last venture,” he gasped ; ‘“‘and it has 
failed like all the rest, Agnes !” 

She knelt beside him, striving to keep back the faint- 


| ness at her heart. 


Even the girl herself | 


paused in one of her happiest quotations to wonder at the | 


brilliancy of the jeweled band above her rich brown hair. 

**T look as mamma did the last night she played,” she 
said. ‘I remember when she came to the dressing-room 
with this tiara in her hand, to show me the present thrown 
at her feet in the first act. We left Russia the next day, 
and mamma never played again. I heard the story, then, 
of a nobleman who loved her, and whose friends obtained 
her banishment. Iwonder if he gave her the tiara? Oh! 
if I had only been a little older when mamma returned 
to New York, only to die. Hark! What was that !” 

Cries for help—pistol-shots—the bells all over the house 
ringing loudly. 

Forgetting her dress, her dreams, Agnes sped along the 
hall, following the cries and confused noises, till at last 
she arrived in her grandfather’s room. 

Upon the floor of the dressing-room, grasping the 
empty chest, a man lay weltering in blood ; while, at a 
little distance, Daniel Garwin was stretched upon a low 
couch, dead. Allen Duncan, white as ashes, but cool 
and collected, knelt by the writhing, dying man, loosen- 
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| star burst upon the dramatic world. 


‘You have clasped it on your head,” he said; “the 
diamond tiara! It was your mother’s last triumph 
when it was thrown at her feet. Do you know what it 
cost ? It is no stage bauble. Every stone in it is a dia- 
mond worth a prince’s ransom. I was steward to the 
duke who gave it. Years after, I found the bill amongst 
his private papers. I came to America to find it—to find 
you. I have failed again—failed again !” 

Only a few words more, and the gasping utterance 
failed. The would-be robber lay cold and still beside the 
old man he had murdered in his last vain attempt to grasp 
the diamond tiara. 

Four years after the events I have just recorded, a new 
Mrs. Duncan's 
feigned name still is a household word in many theatre- 
loving homes ; and her beauty and genius still win their 
meed of applause. Her husband is one of her warmesé 
admirers, and triumphs in every success. But never, 
since the night she clasped it upon her brow for the firs6 
time has Agnes Duncan worn the gift that caused her 
mother’s banishment from Russia, her grandfather's death 
—the diamond tiara. 











AND DAISIES. 


A PoEM FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Borrercups and daisies 
Oh, the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the Springtime, 

To tell the sunny hours, 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the flelds are bare, 
Buttereups and daisies 

Spring up everywhere. 


Ere the snowdrop peepeth, 
Ere the crocus bold, . 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttereups are bright, 
Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 


Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health 
sy their zaother’s door; 





Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 

Fearing not, and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold. 


What to them is weather ? 
What are stormy showers ? 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers! 
He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 


Welcome, yellow buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white! 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the springtime 
Of sunny hours to tell, 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 





TRANSITS OF VENUS. 


Ercutr years ago the astronomical world was excited | 
over the prospect of an approaching transit of Venus, and | 
of what might be discovered during its progress ; last year 
a transit occurred from which at one time even more was 
expected, yet astronomers took the matter very calmly, 
and the outside world heard little either of the notes of 
preparation or of anticipations which astronomers have 
Yet the transit | 


formed from the observations to be made. 


was one in which we might be expected to take at least as 
much interest. It was visible under favorable conditions 


in countries more readily accessible—over the whole of 
| the United States. 
| and Spain, Italy and Germany, also, it was partially’ 


Throughout the British Isles, France 


visible. 
It is not difficult to explain why the interest taken in 


the transit of 1882 was so much less than that which was 
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‘taken eight years before in the transit then approaching, 


although but five years before astronomers had been 
assured that the transit of 1882 was the one to which chief 
attention should be directed. 

Let us, in the first place, briefly consider the history of 
past transits. 

Venus travels round the sun almost exactly thirteen 
times while the earth travels round him eight times, thir- 
teen periods of Venus differing from eight years only by 
about a couple of days. Hence Venus, making five more 
circuits than the earth does in eight years, passes neces- 
sarily five times in eight years between the earth and the 
sun. If she traveled in the same plane she would on each 
of these occasions pass across the sun’s face, and be visible 
during the passage or transit as a black spot on his glowing 
disk. But she travelg on a path slightly inclined to the 
sarth’s, and so generally passes a little above or a little 
below the sun. Only at or near the two points where the 
path crosses the level of the earth’s motion, or the plane 
of the ecliptic, as it is called, does Venus, when crossing 
between the earth and sun, seem to pass across the face of 
the latter orb. If, however, she crosses his face at any 
such passage, she will pass very near his face, if she does 
not actually transit it, at the fifth passage thereafter, 
occurring eight years later. Then no transit will occur 
till the passage between the earth and sun occurs at the 
opposite point where Venus crosses the plane of the 
earth’s orbit. On this side also there will generally be 
two transits separated by eight years within a day or two, 
and so on continually. The actual intervals between 
transits run, then, generally thus: 8 years, 121} years ; 8 
years, 105} years ; 8 years, 121} years, though it can readily 
happen that only one transit may occur at the time where 
the place of passage is near those two points of Venus’s 
path where she crosses the plane in which the earth 
travels. These points of Venus’s path lie in those direc- 
tions from the sun in which the earth lies on or about 
June 7th and December 7th, consequently no transit of 
Venus can ever be seen except at or near these two dates. 

The first transit ever observel was one in which Mer- 
eury, Venus’s fellow-inferior planet, passed across the 
sun’s face, in November, 1631. It was observed by Gas- 
sendi. He looked for a transit of Venus on December 
6th, 1631, but failed to see it, ‘‘d’abord,” says Dubois, 
* narce qu’ il fut emptché par la pluie,” but chiefly for the 
almost sufficient reason that (like the Spanish fleet) it was 
not in sight—the transit occurring during the night-time 
for Europe. 

The first transit of Venus was observed in 1639, by Jere- 
miah Horrocks, a young English clergyman of twenty, 
living at Hoole. This excellent young astronomer had 
found that ‘“‘ Lansberg’s Tables of Venus” were not accu- 
rate, and that the path of the planet being a little north of 
the positions assigned in the more accurate Tables by 
Kepler, the planet would pass over the southern part of 
the sun’s disk. He told his friend Crabtree of this, and 
they both watched for and witnessed the transit, Horrocks 
at Hoole, near Liverpool, Crabtree at his home near Man- 
chester. On Sunday, November 24th, old style (cor- 
responding to December 4th, new style), these young but 
skillful observers witnessed the transit, Crabtree only for 
a very short time, but Horrocks during the thirty-five 
minutes preceding sunset. It is singular to consider that 
in England alone hundreds of observers on December 6th, 
1882, watched a phenomenon precisely corresponding with 
that which, 243 years ago, was observed but by two lads 
only twenty years old. 

In Europe and America thousands observed the pheno- 
mena of the transit, with the finest instruments opticians 


can make, and in absolute certainty that the transit would 
begin and end within a few seconds, at the outside, of the 
predicted times. Less than two centuries and a half ago 
none of the regular astronomers knew anything of the ap- 
proaching event. They did not suppose a transit would 
occur ; and probably had they been told about the expect- 
ations of Horrocks and his friend they would have laughed 
at the wasted enthusiasm of the two youths. 

Horrocks’s observation was a precious gift to astronomy. 
It remains to this day one of the fixed route-marks of the 
planet Venus, and one of the most valued data in our 
knowledge of the solar system generally. 

Time passed, and the value of observations of Venus in 
transit for determining the sun’s distance was recognized 
by Halley, Newton’s favorite disciple. He showed fully 
what Horrocks had more than hinted, that Venus, being 
between the earth and the sun, would be projected on 
slightly different parts of the sun’s face as seen from 
different parts of that hemisphere of the earth turned 
sunward during transit, and that the amount of her dis- 
placement of the sun’s face as observed from stations at a 
known distance from each other would suffice, if exactly 
determined, to indicate her distance from the earth, and 
with that the dimensions of the whole of the solar system. 





He recognized, however, the difficulties in the way of this 
direct solution of the problem of determining the sun's 
distance. He knew that observers far apart from each 
other could not readily determine the apparent place of 
Venus as seen by each at one and the same moment, with 
such accuracy that subsequently the distance between 
| the two places could be precisely learned, which is essen- 
tial to the determination of the sun’s distance by this 
direct method. 

Halley therefore devised a method by which the dis- 
placement could be indirectly deduced, as he supposed, 
with exceeding accuracy. Let each observer note the 
moments when transit begins and ends, or, in other 
words, the time occupied by Venus in traversing her 
chord of transit. From these observations the lengths of 
the two chords can be inferred with great precision 
theoretically, and then it becomes an easy problem in 
geometry to infer the distance between the two paths of 
transit. 

It is essential for this method that the whole transit 
should be seen, or at any rate the beginning and the end 
(which is not precisely the same thing, for in every transit 
there are stations from which both the beginning and end 
of a transit, but not the middlé@, can be observed. But it 
is not always easy to find suitable stations for seeing the 
whole transit where it will last as long as possible, and 
other suitable stations where it will last as short as possi- 
ble. So Delisle devised another pla&& by which the obser- 
vations either of the beginning or end of transit would 
suffice. 

Let one observer be placed et or near that part of the 
earth where the transit will begin earliest, and another 
at or near that part of the earth where it will begin latest 
(somewhat as one observer of a boat race might be placed 
on that part of a barge or pier where the racing boats 
would come into view first and another on that part 
where they would come into view last). It is manifest 
that if these two observers, at two known points of the 
earth, note the exact moment when each sees the transit, 
first begun, the difference between the moments so noted 
by each will give a means of determining the precise 
effect of their separation by so many miles from each 
other, and so enable astronomers to infer the distance of 
Venus with the same degree of accuracy, theoretically, 





as by the other method. It is equally clear that two 
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observers might determine the 
distance of Venus with the 
same theoretrical accuracy if 
one observed the precise 
moment when Venus left the 
sun’s face, as seen from that 
part of the earth where this 
happened earliest, while an- 
other timed the same pheno- 
menon as seen from the part 
of the earth where it happened 
latest. In each case, knowing 
the distance between the two 
stations and observing the 
effect of this displacement in 
modifying the moment of 
Venus’s entry on or departure 
from the sun’s face, the angu- 
lar displacement of Venus can 
(theoretically) be inferred, and 
thence her distance ; precisely 
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as the angular displacement of 
a distant object seen from two 
stations separated by a known 
distance indicates to the sur- 
veyor the distance of that (per- 
haps inaccessible) object. 

The chief difficulty in De- 
lisle’s method consisted in 
this, that each observer, either 
of the beginning or end of 
transit, would have to know 
the precise instant of absolute 
time when the phenomenon 
he was to observe took place ; 
and for this purpose it was 
essential that the exact longi- 
tude of each place of observa- 
tion should be known. For 
till we know the longitude we 
cannot translate the local time 
of any station into Greenwich 
or Paris time. 

The transit of 1761 was one 





YNOLULU DURING THE TRANSIT OF 1874, 


in which great interest was 
taken by astronomers, chiefly 
because of the ideas of Halley, 
who was long since dead, and 
of Delisle, who was alive. Ex- 
peditions were sent out by 
England to Cape Town and 
St. Helena, while English 
astronomers at Madras and 
Calcutta were enjoined to ob- 
serve it. French astronomers 
went to Tobolsk, Rodriguez 
and Pondicherry ; Swedish 
astronomers, to Lapland ; Rus- 
sians, to Tartary and China. 
No less than 117 stations were 
occupied by 176 astronomers. 
Both Delisle’s and Halley’s 
methods were applied; and 
as at a great number of sta- 
tions fine weather fortunately 
prevailed, astronomers sup- 
posed they had Venus fairly 
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in their toils, and, learning how far off she was when in 
transit, could deduce with confidence the dimensions of 
the whole solar system. 

But they were doomed to disappointment. The Planet 
of Love had not behaved as had been expected. Theoret- 
ically, she should have appeared as a perfectly round 
black disk on the sun’s face, and under that aspect the 
moments when she had just fully made her entry, and 
when she was just beginning to leave the solar disk, 
should have been determinable within a second. For in 
one case a fine thread of sunlight would be seen to form 
between the black disk of Venus and the dark background 
of sky on which the sun’s disk is projected ; in the other, a 
thread of sun- 
light, growing 
narrower and 
narrower, 
would break 
at the precise 
moment of 
contact (inter- 
nal contact it 
is called), and 
in each case 
definite mo- 
ments would 
be indicated, 
whether for 
measuring the 
duration of 
transit or for 
exactly timing 
the moments 
of earliest and 
latest begin- 
ning and 
ending. But, 
unfortunately, 
Venus de- 
clined at these 
moments of 
internal con- 


tact to pre- 
sent the fair 
round disk 


they had ex- 
pected to see. 
She appeared 
pear - shaped, 
skittle-shaped 
and irregular- 
ly shaped 
every kind of 
shape, in fact, except round-shaped. The fine thread of 
light which astronomers were to see forming in one case 
and breaking in the other neither formed nor broke ; but 
instead, a longish ligament of black seemed to connect the 
disk of Venus with the sun’s edge, lying athwart a broad, 
irregularly-shaped background of luminous surface. 

The results of calculation were, consequently, not very 
trustworthy. All sorts of solar distances were deter- 
mined, ranging between 77,846,110 miles and 96,162,840. 
This was, manifestly, a very unsatisfactory result. 

It was generally supposed by astronomers that this 
wide range of error arose from too much reliance having 
been placed on Delisle’s method, though Halley’s had 
been also to some degree employed. So they determined, 
in 1769, to employ Halley’s method more fully. Prepara- 
tions were made for sending observers to the South Seas, 
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California, Mexico, Lapland and Kamtschatka. The King 
of Denmark invited Father Hell, an eminent German as- 
tronomer, to observe the transit at Wardhuus, in Lapland, 
whither he went with Borgreving, the Danish astronomer. 
England sent Captain Cook to Otaheite, France sent 
Chappe d’Auteroche to Lapland. Many observations were 
sent also to other stations in Europe, North America, the 
East Indies and China. ; 

But again astronomers were disappointed, though they 
did not find out the full measure of their disappointment 
till the middle of the present century. The values of the 
best computors ranged between about 96} millions of 
miles and 92 millions ; a range of discrepancy too wide 
to be satisfac- 
tory. 

In 1825-27, 
Encke dis- 
cussed the 
transits of 
1761 and 1769 
very fully, and 
in 1835, havy- 
ing gone care- 
fully over his 
work, he pub- 
lished that 
estimate of the 
sun’s ‘‘ mean 
equatorial 
horizontal 
parallax” (this 
is for the dig- 
nity of  sci- 
ence), corre- 
sponding to a 
distance of 
95,365,000 
miles (this is 
below the 
dignity of sci- 
ence), which 
so long did 
duty in our 
books of astro- 
nomy as the 
true distance 
of the sun, 
within a thou- 
sand miles or 
so. But about 
, me the middle of 
1888, » the century 

other methods 
of determining the sun’s distance showed such serious dis- 
crepancies that Encke’s result began to be looked upon 
with grave suspicion. The moon’s motions, observations 
of Mars, and other methods, seemed to agree in showing 
that the sun’s distance must be less than Encke’s calcula- 
tions seemed to indicate, though they did not agree very 
closely inter se. Distances ranging between 91 and 93 
millions of miles began to be in vogue, and when Pow- 
alky, Stone and Newcomb, treating the observations of 
1769 in different ways, deduced different results, none of 
them even near Encke’s, astronomers began to suspect 
that the observations made in 1769 could have had but 
little real value. 

Yet did they not despair of obtaining highly satisfactory 
results from the observation of the transits of 1874 and 
1882. They opined that the astronomers of last century 
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owed their defeat partly to the inferiority of their instru- 
ments, and partly to their want of experience in observa- 
tion. They devised new methods for observing the 
coming transits ; and they looked forward to results of 
great value and importance. 

So far back as 1857, Sir G. Airy (then Professor Airy) 
called attention to what he supposed to be the fact that the 
transit of 1882 was the one of the pair which could alone be 
observed »y Halley’s method ; and later, in 1868, he called 
together the chief captains and chartists of the Admiralty 
to get their opinion about the antarctic observations neces- 
sary for the due utilization of the transit now imminent. 
With cheerful alacrity Commander Davis, Admiral Om- 
manney, Captain Richards (hydrographer to the Admi- 
ralty), and others, attended his call, proved incontestably 
that the proposed antarctic expeditions were feasible and 
desirable, and gave promise to all the world, by every 
sentence they uttered, that those expeditions should be 
undertaken. ' 

Unfortunately, the then Astronomer Royal was mis- 
taken. The earlier, not the later, transit was the one to be 
observed by Halley’s method. How his error had arisen 
it would take long to say; it is all fully explained else- 
where, and though in words he never admitted that he had 
made any mistake at all (officials never have done such a 
thing), yet in action he admitted the largest part of his 
error, and events demonstrated the test so unanswerably 
that he might as well have admitted that, too. 

The advantage of the earlier transit lay not only in the 
greater observable differences of duration (on which, of 
course, the value of Halley’s method depends), but in the 
greater accessibility of the stations at which the method 
could be employed. The antarctic stations had been de- 
scribed as accessible, and even eulogized as convenient, 
but were altogether inaccessible and utterly uninhabit- 
able. 

Photography is theoretically a most perfect way of util- 
izing atransit. Two observers at distant stations can take 
photographs at the same instant of time, or at moments 
readily comparable afterward, and there on the photo- 
graphic image of the sun will be shown the round black 
disk of Venus, nearer to the centre in one than in the 
other, and so telling her own distance and the sun’s. Or 
attempts may be made to take photographs showing 
Venus as she is entering on or leaving the sun’s face. 
From what has been already learned as to the optical con- 
ditions under which her entry and exit are effected these 
last-mentioned photographs can be of very little use, but 
the others may be very valuable. English Goverfment 
astronomers decided to take photographs on both plans. 
There was room, however, for choice as to the method of 
taking mid-transit photographs. The observer might use 
an ordinary telescope, enlarging the focal image to make 
& photograph of adequate dimensions, or he might use a 
telescope of great focal length, and photograph the larger 
image formed at its focus without any intermediate mag- 
nification. A number of considerations showed that the 
latter was the only methou which could be trusted Euro- 
pean astronomers adopted the former method, because 
the only instrument they had yet used to photograph the 
sun were constructed on that plan. Their instruments 
for photographing Venus in transit were all modeled on 
the Kew photoheliograph, the object-glass of which is 
about three and one-half inches in diameter, with a focal 
length of fifty inches, so that the focal image of the sun is 
rather less than half an inch in diameter. This image 
was enlarged by a secondary magnifier to nearly four 
inches. American astronomers, however, attached more 


importance to the circumstance that it was the only 
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method which could be trusted, than to the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted in applying it. They used 
instruments having an aperture of five inches, a focal 
length of thirty-eight and one-half feet, giving images of 
the sun (at the focus) rather more than four inches in dia- 
meter. Of course a telescope forty feet long would be 
awkward to wield, and still more awkward to drive by 
clockwork so steadily that the solar image would rest un- 
changed in position on the photographic plate. So, as 
they could not conveniently turn these telescopes to the 
sun, they brought the sun to the telescope, using for the 
purpose a mirror so moved by clockwork as to send the 
solar rays in an unchanging directioun—to wit, horizon- 
tally—into the photographing telescope, which through- 
out remained fixed. 

Multitudes of photographs were obtained by English 
and continental astronomers, but as Professor Harkness 
puts it, the European photographs are useless. Conse- 
quently, at the conference held in Paris to consider how 
the transit of 1882 should be observed, it was agreed that 
‘photography was a failure and should not be tried 
again,” though some rather remarkable achievements in 
celestial photography since the transit of 1874 might have 
suggested a less despondent tone. 

More extensive preparations than ever before were 
made by the principal nations of the world for observing 
the transit of the past year, the natural interest of astron- 
omers in the event being heightened by the fact that no 


| further opportunity for such study will be afforded until 


early in the twenty-first century. Seven expeditions were 
sent out by the United States, some of them to most 
remote regions. English astronomers were stationed in 
Canada, Natal, Madagascar, the West Indies, the Cape of 
Good Hope, New Zealand, Australia, Mauritius, and the 
Falkland Islands. Germany sent two expeditions to the 
United States, one being located at Hartford, Conn., and 
the other at Aiken, S. C., a third to the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and a fourth to the Falkland Islands. A party of 
French astronomers was stationed at St. Augustine, Fla., 
and other expeditions were sent from that Republic to the 
West Indies, the Argentine Republic, and Patagonia. 
Denmark sent a party of scientists to the West Indies ; the 
Argentine Republic established two stations of its own 5 
Chili had one at Santiago, and there were also observers 
from Austria, Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Holland, and 
Mexico. 

Besides the new stations expressly established for this 
purpose in remote parts of the world, great preparations 
were made for studying the event at all the principal ob- 
servatories of this and other countries, special pains being 
taken in the United States at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington, and at Princeton, N. J., New Haven, Conn., 
and Cambridge, Mass. 

It is needless to say that, as the 6th of December 
approached, astronomers everywhere studied the signs of 
the weather with intense anxiety, which deepened into 
apprehension as the prospect of a stormy day increased. 
In the United States the prediction of the Signal Service 
Bureau on the morning of the great day was waited with 
wide interest, and great disappointment was felt when the 
announcement came from Washington that cloudy weather, 
with local storms, was to be expected. It had rained 
during the previous night, and all the indications were 
most unfavorable ; but happily the storm ceased before 
daybreak, and although the sun rose in a bank of clouds, 
it soon burst through them and shone brightly at intervals 
during the day in most parts of this country. In London 
a snowstorm prevailed, and the transit was totally invisi- 
ble from the Greenwich Observatory, and bad weather also 
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prevailed in Paris and Madrid, but at most other places 
abroad the astronomers had good fortune. 

According to the predictions of the astronomers, Venus 
would be seen touching the lower left edge of the sun at 
about eight minutes after nine o’clock, New York time. 
At that hour the sun entered one of the gaps between the 
rows of clouds, and its disk was seen pretty clearly 
defined. Observers aimed their telescopes upon the 
critical point, and at the appointed minute a black, per- 
fectly defined line suddenly made its appearance on the 
very edge of the sun, which a second before had been as 
bright and clearly curved as the edge of a round golden 
mirror, at the very place where the astronomers had said 
it would be. In the fraction of a second it was no longer 
a line, but a smoothly rounded black notch in the edge of 
the sun. 

The first contact had taken place, and Venus was fast 


swinging into line between the earth and the sun. The 
black notch deepened. Its curve was as perfect and its 
outline as sharp as the imagination could conceive. As it 


grew deeper and deeper, there presently burst into sight a 
marvelously beautiful phenomenon. The atmosphere of 
the planet had caught the sunbeams on its outer edge and 
bent them round so that it became visible as a beautiful 
half cirele of light. 

The sight was almost indescribable, and everybody who 
saw it uttered exclamations of admiration. Half the 
planet’s body was between the eye of the observer and the 
sun, making a deep black scallop in the sun’s edge ; the 
other half, being yet outside the sun’s disk, was in- 
visible, but around its unseen edge, shining against the 
sky, and arching rainbow-like across the black gap in the 
sun’s edge, was an are of silvery light. 

Some observers who were favored with very clear skies 
saw a yet more beautiful sight. To them that whole por- 
tion of Venus’s disk which had not yet entered upon the 
sun’s face appeared illuminated within the are of light by 
a faint glow, presenting such an appearance as the new 
moon does when the unilluminated portion visibly reflects 
back the light poured upon it from the continents and 
oceans of the earth. 

In about twenty minutes the black body of the planet 
had passed completely within the edge of the sun, and the 
second contact, as it is technically called, had taken place. 
The sight now was scarcely less beautiful. Different 
spectators got different impressions of it. To some it 
appeared like a perfectly round black hole in the sun; 
others compared it to a little black ball floating in a kettle 
of white-hot molten iron. As the planet slowly crossed 
the sun, keeping near the lower edge, thousands of persons 
stared at it with smoked and colored glasses, and several 
men who set up small telescopes in the streets and parks 
of New York city reaped a rich harvest of dimes from 
persons who crowded about them eager for a glance at the 
strange spectacle in the sky. 

After the first two contacts were over the observers de- 
voted their attention to studying the appearance of the 
planet, and searching for wy possible satellite that might 
be seen accompanying it across the sun, Toward the 
third contact, which occurred at 2.52 p.m., the air grew 
hazy, and the sky had become quite cloudy when the last 
contact was observed at 3.11. 

The observations at Princeton were very elaborate and 
interesting, and attended with a good degree of success. 
Including the students in Professor Young’s class in 
astronomy, who assisted enthusiastically in the work, 
there were about twenty observers, and twelve instru- 
ments were in use. Professor Young himself observed 


* the transit in the big blue dome of the new observatory 











with the monster equatorial—a telescope second in size 
only to that at Washington. Perched in his observing- 
chair, which was swung half way to the lofty ceiling, with 
a gray cap drawn over his head and his keen eye at the 
eye-piece, he noted the contact, and then plicd the powers 
of the spectroscope in the effort to learn something of the 
nature of Venus’s atmosphere. His observations and 
those of his assistants showed plainly the lines indicating 
the presence of watery vapor in the atmosphere of the 
planet. Some other unknown lines were noticed, the 
nature of which remains to be explained. Complete 
measures of the planet’s diameter were made with both 
filar and double-image micrometers. Professor Young's 
record of the times of the contacts, reduced to Washing- 
ton time, is as follows: First, 8 hours, 55 minutes, 34 
seconds ; second, 9:16:18; third, 2:39:28; fourth, 3:00:14. 
The photographie work at Princeton was equally success- 
ful, 188 photographs being taken, most of which are excel- 
lent, although some were affected by clouds. 

The object of taking these pictures was to obtain a 
permanent record of the precise position of Venus on the 
sun’s disk at well-ascertained moments of time. Similar 
sets of pictures were taken in various places on this conti- 
nent, as well as in the extreme southern part of South 
America. 

The German observers at Hartford, Conn., were enabled 
to telegraph to Berlin the word ‘‘ Wonderful!” their 
cipher word indicating successful observations of transit. 
This party consisted of Dr. Gustav Muller, first assistant 
of the Astrophilosophical Observatory at Potsdam for the 
past six years, and principally occupied with spectroscopic 
and photometric observations; Dr. Fritz Deichmuller, 
Observer at the Observatory of Bonn, who was one of the 
observers of the transit at Chefoo, China, in 1874; Julius 
Bauschinger, of Munich, a student of astronomy in the 
University of Berlin; and Hermann Dolter, a mechanic 
from Diedenhofen, in Lothringen, who was with the 
German observers sent to Mauritius in 1574. They came 
to this country some time beforehand, and erected the 
buildings required for their observations on the south part 
of the Trinity College Campus. The central building was 
the heliometer dome—a circular structure of plate iron 
resembling a miniature gasometer with a canvas cap. It 
rested upon a foundation of stonework, rough, but solid, 
for the instrument it held was a delicate one, and there 
must be no vibration. The building was thirteen feet in 
diameter, and for six feet up was of solid iron plates bolted 
together. Above it was continued with four or five feet of 
iron network to the roof. The building was constructed 
in Germany, and was first used at Chefoo, China, in the 
observation there of the transit of Venus in 1874. South 
of this structure was a small wooden building built with 
double walls, and lined with sawdust to avoid disturbance 
from change of temperature, to hold the collimator tele- 
scope. To the east and west of the heliometer dome were 
two observatories eleven feet square, with the roofs so 
built as to turn on hinges and expose the whole interior to 
the sky, an arrangement of pulleys enabling the astrono- 
mers to open or close them without difficulty. The 
eastern conservatory contained a moderate-sized refractor, 
and the western observatory one somewhat larger, mounted 
equatorially, and bearing an inscription showing that it 
was used at Mauritius at the time of the transit of 1874. 
Fifty feet north of the little group of buildings was an 
upright pole, about ten feet high, crowned with what 
resembled a common target. This was the heliometer 
model, used for practicing purposes. A white disk repre- 
sented the sun, while across the lower quarter ran a wire, 
upon which slid a little black disk representing Venus. 
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With the heliometer the observers repeatedly measured 
the distance of the black or Venus disk from each limb of | 
the sun in the same manner as in the real transit, so as to | 
be in good practice when the real work came. 

The ‘‘contact model house 
little structure, just the size and shape of a doghouse, 
raised about three feet in the air by four narrow legs. It | 
contained an artificial sun for cloudy days, and was 
located just 350 feet north of the heliometer dome, and | 


” was the name given to a 


GERMAN ASTRONOMERS TAKING OBSERVATIONS AT TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


with the ‘target’ almost in range betweenthem. A large 
glass disk, covered with thin paper, represented the sun, 
behind which a lamp could be placed so as to afford a | 
clearly cut circle of diffused light. Across it a dark spot, 
representing Venus, was made to pass with a uniform 


motion. With their telescopes the astronomers observed 


many times the different phases of the contact of the arti- | 
ficial sun and Venus just as they expected to observe them | 
in reality on the day of the transit. One of our illustra- | 
tions shows this peculiar model. 

The German expeditions placed great reliance upon the | 
heliometer, and although the clouds prevented the Hart- 
ford party from observing the first contact, they succeeded 
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| during the day in making good observations with the heli- 


ometer. 
The heliometer is a telescope, with its object - glass 


| divided into two parts, which may slide past each other. 


Thus they can be directed to opposite:edges of the sun, 
and two images of the sun are formed which are tangent 
to each other. The displacement of the two parts of the 
glass gives the measurement of the sun’s diameter. Four 


half sets of measurements were made, each consisting of 








eight observations, and six full sets, each consisting of six- 
teen observations, making eight sets, which was the entire 
number desired to be made in the whole time of the 
transit. The party were, therefore, quite successful, and 
ready to enjoy the reception given them in the evening by 
their countrymen. 

The buildings they have used will be presented to 
Trinity College, the authorities of which will place upon 
the cap of the central pier in the heliometer-house, upon 
which rested the heliometer, an inscription commemor- 
ative of the event of the transit, with the date and the 
latitude and longitude of the college as determined by the 
astronomers, 
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Astronomers generally are well satisfied with the results 
of their observations, and will now find abundant employ- 
ment for a long whileto come in working out their conclu- 
sions. There is no necessity for haste, and they will be 
able to occupy all the time they want in summarizing 
the results for the benefit of their great-grandchildren in 
astronomical study when the next performance on this 
celestial stage occurs on 8th of June, 2,004. 

“The American photographs,” says Proctor, ‘‘seemed 
likely at a first examination to fail equally. When they were 
placed under the microscope only an indistinct blur could 
be seen.”’ Fortunately, the cause of the difficulty was soon 
discovered. It was found that the magnifying power em- 
ployed corresponded to an attempt to enlarge the solar 
disk 1,764 times linearly, a preposterous power to employ 
with an object-glass of only five inches aperture. So 
microscopes of less power were employed, until the mag- 
nification amounted only to 225 
power—-still a high power, be it noticed—the photographs 
yielded excellent results. 

‘The measurements made upon them seem free,” 
Professor Harkness, ‘‘from both constant and systematic 
errors, and the probable error of a position of Venus de- 
pending upon a single photograph is little more than half 
a second of are.” 
the whole disk of Venus on the sun’s face, those taken 


Says 


to be valueless. 

How, then, is the transit of 1882 to be utilized by astron- 
omers ? As both Delisle’s method and Halley’s have 
proved to be of very little value, one would say they 
would not be applied at all, or only as subsidiary 
methods, which may just as well be employed by ob- 
servers appointed to apply better methods, since it costs 
nothing to throw these observations in. But as the pho- 
tographic method had failed in their hands, European 
astronomers had no choice. ‘* Under the merciless press- 
ure of necessity,” as Professor Harkness puts it, ‘‘ they 
decided to try the contact methods once more.” Luckily 
Airy’s old mistake about the suitability of Halley’s 
method for the approaching transit was corrected in time, 
or we should undoubtedly have had expeditions to the 
antarctic seas to occupy the stations which he lauded in 
1868. 

The astronomers of the United States knew that the 
probable error of a contact observation (that is, one for 
timing Venus as she just enters fully on or is about to 
leave the solar disk) is considerable, the phase observed 
always doubtful, the chance of failure through a passing 
cloud considerable. The photographic method cannot be 
defeated by passing clouds, is not liable to uncertain in- 
terpretation, and seems to be free from systematic errors. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMFNTS IN GLASS-MAKING.--The following is a 
record of the principal im} rovements in glass-making during the 
last fifty years,as given by a prominent manufacturer : Robert 
Lucas Chance, of Birmingham, England, successfully introduced 
the manufacture of Bohemian sheet-glass into his district in 1838. 
James Chance perfected the process of grinding and polishing 
sheet glass, now known as patent plate. The substitution, about 
the year 1830, of carbonate of soda, as the alkaline ingredient in 
glass in place of kelp, and subsequently, for crown and sheet glass, 
of sulphate of soda (salteake) in the place of carbonate, An in- 
crease in the size and improvement in the workmanship of the 
plates, sheets and tables produced. An improvement in the color 
of the glass by the use of purer materials and modifications in the 
process of melting. Numerous improvements in the flattening of 
sheet glass, resulting in the removal or diminution of many imper- 
fections. The use of the diamond in the process of splitting cylin- 
ders in the place of a red hot iron. An increase in the size of the 
melting pots and furnaces, with a view of economizing coal and 
labor. The adoption, in the casting of plate-glass, of various me- 
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ehanical contrivances. The origin of some important improve- 
ments of this class is due to the manager of the Birmingham Plate- 
Glass Works. The use of the same pot for the two processes of 
melting and casting plate, superseding the old method of transfer- 
ring the contents of the melting pot into the vessel used for casting. 
The substitution of small coal, or slack, in the melting processes 
in the place of large coal or lumps, The “4 opr of Siemen’s 
regenerative process to the melting of glass, by which the amount 
of smoke is greatly diminished, the color of the glass is improved, 
a greater control is obtained over the furnace, and a saving of fuel 
is effected wherever, by this process, slack can be substituted for 
large coal or lumps. These advantages are to some extent coun- 
terbalanced by the increased cost of the furnace, and its increased 
liability to get out of order. The process, however, as applied to 
glass-making, is so new that there has been scarcely time as _ yet to 
overcome the difficulties that have presented themselves. The in- 
troduction of the Gill furnace, whereby coal is economized to a 
remarkable extent without sacrificing the effectiveness of the com- 
bustion or the evolution of heat. There have been many improve- 
ments, besides, in machinery for pressing and ornamenting 
glassware, but they are too numerous and intricate to detail here, 
The most important of these, too, have had their origin in the 
United States, which have rapidly come to the front with labor- 
saving devices in glass manufacture as in other industries, 


In a recent communication to the Vienna Academy, Professot 
Graber, of Czernowitz, describes a long series of experiments with 
regard to the “skin-vision” of animals; affording exact proof 
that certain animals, without the aid of visual organs proper, can 
make not only quantitative but qualitative distinctions of light. 
These experiments relate chiefly to the earthworm, as representing 
the eyeless (or “dermatoptic”) lower animals, and to the Zrifon 
cristatus, as representative of the higher (‘‘ ophthalmoptie ”) eyed 
animals. Ina table Professor Graber presents columns of num cri- 
eal “ coefficients of reaction” indicating how many times mor? 
strongly frequented a space illuminated with bright red, green, 
or white without ultra-violet, is, than one illuminated dark-blua, 


| green, or white with ultra-violet respectively, the conditions being 
while she was advancing on his face or leaving it proved | 


the same as regards light-intensity, radiant heat, etc. In one set 
of experiments, the animals were In the normal state; in another, 
the anterior end of the worm, and the eyes of the triton were re 
moved, 

THE ammonia process for making soda dates, as a_ practical 
manufacturing method, from 1866, in which year M. Solvay of 
Brussels established works at Couillet, near Charleroi. M, Solvay 
is now manufacturing soda by the ammonia process atthe rate of 
about 75,000 tons per annum. The production of soda has very 
rapidly increased on the continent within the last five years ; the 
greater part, but not the whole, of this increase is due to the intro- 
duction of the ammonia process. The production of soda by this 
process in England is entirely in the hands of one firm—Messrs, 
Brunner & Mond. In 1875 this firm produced 2,500 tons of soda, 
in 1880 they produced 18,800 tons, oad their output is now at the 
rate of 52,000 tons per annum, The new works now in course of 
construction in England and on the continent, when completed, 
will at once increase the production of ammonia soda by 65,000 to 
70,000 tons annually, 


Reports from Lower Bavaria announce the discovery of aurifer- 
ous and argentiferous sand deposits. They are confined to a layer 
of gneiss which occurs in the granitic rocks for a length of about 
fifteen or eighteen miles, between the villages of Innernzell and 
Zenting. It appears that one hundred kilogrammes of the sand 
contain about ten to fifteen grammes of pure silver and between 
two to ten grammes of pure gold; the sand from four-sixth metres 
depth is even richer. The weathered gneiss partly carries gold and 
silver and partly gold only ; no special form is marked in the 
occurrence of the auriferous sand; there are deposits that seem to 
be alluvial, others which occur in the firm rocks, others again in 
distinct veins of mica slate, and still others in exposed gneiss 
which is many yards high, 


AT a public meeting held, recently, in Glasgow , called at the 
suggestion of Sir William Thomson and Mr. John Burns of Castle 
Wemyss, it was agreed to collect the money to establish a perma- 
nent and efficient observatory on Ben Nevis. The building will 
cost £2,000, the instruments £1,000. In all £5,000 are required, and 
of that sum £1,400 has already been subscribed, The English Gov- 
ernment has refused to assist in the matter, 


3IEDERMANN’S Central Blatt fiir Agrikultur Chemie states that the 
slag obtained in the basic dephosphorizing process contains 19 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid. It is thought this may be available for 
plant cultivation. As it contains salts of iron and manganese, the 
powdered slag should be spread on fleids early in the Autumn if 
they are to be sown in the Spring, that the injurious salts may be 
got rid of by oxidation, 


Tue effectiveness of oil cast upon the sea in case of a storm was 
recently proved by a British schooner, which encountered terrific 
weather and suffered serious damage on a voyage across the 
Atlantic. Her escape was attributed to the fact that small bags of 
oil were towed over the stern, thus preventing the sea from break- 
ing over the vessel while she was running before the wind, 


HERR TRAUBE has observed that if platinum in the form of plate 
or wire be shaken with hydrogen, air and water, hydrogen perox- 
ide is produced in abundance, and that palladium oxidizes car- 
bonic oxide in presence of water and oxygen to carbonic acid, and 
the same hydrogen compound is obtained, 


Axzovut 34,000,000 barrels of petroleum are now on hand—mor 
than this country would consume in four years, 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


Sotip Mirk.—To make condensed milk, the milk is subjected 
to a heat of some 280 degrees, which, it is said, scaids it. By a new 
process, the heat is only about 130 degrees, and the product is 
called evaporated milk. Whenthe time of exposure to that moder- 
ate heat is sufficiently prolonged, all the watery part of the milk is 
driven off, and the remnant is a tough, solid mass, creamy-white 
in color, and much resembling a dried chunk of white flour dough. 
That is granulated by artificial means ; a :ittle fine white sugar is 
added to make it keep, and then it looks like corn meal, and is called 
granulated milk. The evaporated milk ‘s only about half as near 
solid as the condensed milk, but is very rich, and so little affected 
by the pte through which it has passed that when water is 
ta led the most delicate taste cannot detect the difference between 
it and pure natural milk ; cream rises on it, and butter can be 
made from it. The granulated is made to keep in all climates for 
any desired length of time. 


THE Mechanical Engineer reports a curious effect produced on a 
wrought-iron forging by a human hair. The forging was in a cold 
press—that is, a powerful press for finishing the forging after .t is 
shaped. During this process it is put between two hardened 
steel dies and subjected to a pressure of 200 tons to the square 
inch, At one of these operations a hair taken from the head of a 
bystander was placed on the face of the forging ana the full pres- 
sure applied. The result was that the hair was driven into the 
forging and imbedded in it. The hair itself was uninjured during 
the operation, and was removed intact by Mr. Manning Merrill, of 
Merrill Brothers, Williamsburg, N. Y. 


Ir has been shown that, by the mere compression of an inclined 
hemihedral crystal, electricity is developed. Experiments were 
made by placing a crystal, or a suitable section of it, between two 
sheets of tinfoil, insulated on the exterior by plates of eaoutchouc, 
the tinfoil being connected by a galvanometer; by compressing the 
erystal into a vise or otherwise, electricity was developed and 
measured by the galvanometer, 


FIREPROOF paper may be made, according to the Pharmaceu- 
lische Zeitung, from a pulp consisting of 1 part vegetable fibre, 2 
parts of asbestos, 1.10 part of borax, 1.5 part of alum, The ink 
is made rfom 85 parts of graphite, 0.8 part of copal varnish, 7.5 
parts of coperas, SH parts of tincture of nutgalls, and a sufficient 
quantity of indigo carmine, 


M. Meyer, in Cosmos les Mondes for January 20th, describes his 
experiments for determining the color of water. A glass tube is 
filled with distilled water and closed at each end by parrallel 
planes of colorless glass. On looking through it the color of the 
water appears to be intensely blue, 


Two Lerpsic chemists have devised a process for obtaining 
sugar in a permanently liquid form. This result is said to be 
effected by adding to a purified sugar solution a small quantity of 
citrie acid, which combines with the sugar and deprives it of its 
tendency to crystallize. 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


‘‘ Time works wonders,” as the woman said when she got mar- 
ried after a thirteen years’ courtship. 


‘‘We had short-cake for tea,” said a little girl to a little boy. 
“So had we,” he answered; “ soshort that I didn’t get a bit of it.” 


“T wisH to state,” writes a provident minister, “ that I have 
procured an alarm clock that will wake up the congregation as 
soon as the service is over.” 

“You are an idot!” angrily exclaimed a domineering wife. ‘‘ So 
my friends said when I married you,” replied the husband, And 
she became more infuriated than ever. 


DIsHONESTY AND Honesty.—A Nevada penitentiary convict 
says that he was sent to prison for being dishonest, and is there 
kept at work cutting out pieces of pasteboard to put between the 
soles of honest leather. 


MADAME B. TO A YOUNG JoURNALIST: “ Yes, I know you write 
for the newspapers, but as the articles are not signed, how can 
yours be recognized ?” ‘Oh, madame, nothing could be easier. 
All the best ones are mine!” 


A GENTLEMAN having engaged a bricklayer to make some repairs 
in his cellar, ordered the ale to be removed before the bricklayer 
commenced his work. ‘Oh, I am not afraid of a barrel of ale, sir,” 
said the man. “I presume not,” said the gentleman; ‘ but I think 
a barrel of ale would run at your approach.” 


Aw old lady of his flock once called upon Doctor Gill with a griev- 
anee. The doctor’s neckbands were too long for her ideas of 
ministerial humanity, and, after a long harangue on the sin of 
pride, she intimated that she had brought a pair of scissors with her, 
and would be pleased if her dear pastor would permit her to cut 
them down to her notions of propriety. The doctor not only 
listened patiently, but handed over the offending white bands to 
be operated upon. When she had cut them to her satisfaction and 
returned the bibs, it was the doctor’sturn. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘you 
must do me a good turn, also.” ‘ Yes, that I will, doctor. What 
can it be?” ‘ Well, you have something about you which is a deal 
too long, and which causes me pro end of trouble, and I should like 
to see it shorter.” ‘ Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate; what is 
it? Here are the scissors—use them as you please.” ‘‘Come, 
then,” said the sturdy divine, “ good sister, put out your tongue.” 
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Ir is the opinion of Miss ——— that males are of no account from 
the time ladies stop kissing them as infants till they kiss them 
again as lovers. 

GRATIFYING NEWS FOR THE STRONG-MINDED SISTERHOOD.—A 
book of travels informs us that in some French inns the “ maid- 
servants are all men.” 

“ HavE I not offered you every advantage ?” said a doting father 
to his son. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the youth; “ but I could not think 
of taking advantage of my father.” 


“Waar pretty children, and how much they look alike!” said 
—., during a first visit to a friend’s house. ‘They are twins,” 
his friend explains. ‘“* What, both of ’em !” exclaims C——, greatly 
interested. 

MamMa: “ Why are you always beating your doll? That isn’t 
nice.” Elsa: “ Yes, it is. I must beat the doll, because I don’t 
want papa to tell me, as he always tells you, that I am spoiling my 
children,” 

“Yes,” said Clare: “your Maltese kitty is pretty enough, but he 
can never come up to my bird. That was all she knew about it. 
The kitty did come up to her bird that very day, and it was “all 
up” with the bird. 


‘ 





A WEALTHY stockbroker, passing along the street, surprises a 
ten-year-old urchin with his hand in the stockbroker’s pocket at- 
tempting to perform the handkerchief trick. ‘‘ You young scoun- 
drel!” he exclaims, with severity; “are you not ashamed of your. 
self to steal—at your age ?” 

AYE A SoMETHING.—A Seotch lady whose daughter was recently 
married was asked by an old friend whether she might congrat:- 
late her upon the event, ‘Yes, yes,” she answered; “upon the 
whole it is very satisfactory. It is true Jennie hates her gudeman, 
but then there’s aye a something.” 


A BEvy of girls were on their way home from a “ foliage excur- 
sion,” when one of them exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, dear! I wish I were an 
Autumn leaf.” ‘ Why, what a silly idea!” said her companion. 
“Suppose your wish were granted ?” “ Well, then, I would know 
what it was to be pressed,” blushingly replied the beauless beauty. 


BENIGHTED.—‘“‘ Have you heard that Mr. N. has received the 
Order of Knighthood ?” ‘ Yes; [had it from his own lips the other 
day.” ‘And did you ask him how he came to have this distinction 
conferred upon him?” ‘I took good care to do nothing of the 
kind.” “Why?” ‘ Beeause I have my reasons for suspecting that 
he doesn’t know himself.” 

AN honest mason who had just lost his wife was in despair. He 
wished to express his sorrow and his tenderness in an epitaph; but 
in vain did his marble worker suggest: “To my dear companion.” 
“To my well-beloved wife.” ‘To my ever-regretted wife,” ete. 
At last, having thought of it for a long while, he said, sobbing: ‘I 
have it; put on simply ‘To my widow!” 


A YOUTH was lately leaving his aunt’s house after a visit, when® 
finding it was beginning to rain, he caught up an umbrella that 
was snugly placed in a corner, ahd was proceeding to open it when 
the old lady, who for the first time observed his movements, sprang 
toward him, exclaiming: ‘‘ No, no—that you never shall! I’ve had 
that umbrella twenty-three years, and it has never been wet yet, 
and I’m sure it sha’n’t be wetted now !” 

. + 

Tue Bishop of Ely, who has been visiting Lord Coleridge at 
Heath’s Court, Ottery, St. Mary, stopped in Bristol one day recently 
for a few hours, on his homeward journey, and happened to enter 
the cathedral just as afternoon service was commencing. As 
Doctor Woodford was walking up the nave, his attention was at- 
tracted to a new brass which has been recently erected, and he 
made a momentary halt in front -ef it, whereupon a verger, who 
did not mark the episcopal garments, jumped from behind a pillar, 
and gave the bishop a smart rap on the shoulder, informing him, 
with bumble-like bluntness, that “ persons must not look at the 
monuments till after service.” The bishop walked on into the 
choir, and a kind spectator nearly caused the verger to drop upon 
the pavement by informing him of the name of the person he had 
treated so unceremoniously. > 


At a dinner party in London there were twosisters present: one, 
a widow who had just emerged from her weeds; the other, not long 
married, whose husband had lately gone out to India for a short 
term. A young barrister present was deputed to take the young 
widow to dinner. Unfortunately, he was under*the impression 
that his partner was the married lady whose husband had just ar- 
rived in India. The conversation between them commenced by the 
lady remarking how extremely hot it was. “ Yes, it is very hot!” 
replied the barrister. Then a happy thought suggested itself to 
him, and he added with a cheerful smile: ‘‘ But not so hot as the 
place to which your husband has gone.” Words are powerless to 
convey any idea of the sequel, but the looks with which the lady 
answered this lively sally will haunt that unhappy youth till his 
death. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia. 

Our GASTRICINE LOZENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom. 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion, Put up ir 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents pet 
box. Sent by mail. J. N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadwas, 
corner 8th Street, 
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